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avert the Danger— Fall of Brescia — Operations on the Po— liberal 
Offer of the Senate to Carmagnola — ^Peace, and Cession of Brescia 
and its Territory to^he Republic (1426) — Suspicious Conduct of 
Carmagnola — Second War against MUan (1427)— Misbehayiour of 
Carmagnola — ^Battle of Macalo — ^Peace (1428) — Cession of Bergamo, 
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The constitutional point agitated for the first time in 
1410 in respect to the relations under certain circum- 
stances between the Crown and the Avogaria, and 
conceded from deference to his great age, his sad 
mfirmities and his extraordinary services, in favour of 
Steno, was soon permanently set at rest by the inser- 
tion of a declaratory clause in the Promission, which 
restrained his successors from following a course which 
had been allowed as an indulgence in a particular 
instance. The new Doge, elected on the 7th January, 
1414, was Tommaso Mocenigo, Procurator of Saint 
Mark, and one of the diplomatists at Castelletto. His 
brother Leonardo and himself were the two sons of 
Pietro Mocenigo, a respectable senator, who also 
attained in his time the procuratorial dignity. It 
was Leonardo Mocenigo, of whom Carlo Zeno spoke 
so highly in his Modon despatch of October, 1403. 
So far back as 1879, Tonmiaso, then the Sopra-Comito 
of a galley, was employed by Vettore Pisani to convey 
to the Government of the day the disastrous result 
of the Battle of Pola. At the period of his election, 
Mocenigo was at Lodi on an embassy to the Emperor. 
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Twelve orators, accompanied by a secretaiy, were 
appointed to invite him to Venice, where he arrived 
on the 27th of the month. 

So mnch as eleven days elapsed between the decease 
of Steno and the nomination of his successor; and 
it appears that this nnusual delay arose from a some* 
what droll incident. At first the Forty-one had been 
inclined to another candidate, Paolo GioUani, one 
of themselves, and a grave and experienced person- 
age, who had recently declined the Procnratorship ; 
and this gentleman received a certain proportion of 
votes. Bat it was objected to Giuliani that he was 
no speaker, and the objection having been put in 
writing was handed to him, that he might say what 
he chose in his defence. ** Thank God I my Lords," 
cried the Elector, ^^that you have nothing more to 
lay to my charge than this. Now, Messer Antonio 
Yeniero, when he became Doge, was even less of an 
orator than myself. But when they made him Doge, 
he learned to talk $ if you make me Doge, so will 
I ! " The conclave, however, hesitated on considera- 
tion to try the experiment, and Mocenigo obtained 
six-and-twenty suffrages. ^ 

Venice now seemed content to repose on her con- 
quests ; and the accession of Mocenigo promised, so 
&r as Italian affairs were concerned, to inaugurate a 
neutral poUcy. The war, indeed, had left its traces 
behind it. The finances were in a totally disordered 
state. The comparatively meagre resources, which a 

' Saaudo (fol. 887). 

30—2 
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faulty method of taxation placed at the disposal of 
the Executive, were exhausted. It was to remedy 
these evils, that a committee was organized almost 
immediately after the truce of April, 1413, to alleviate 
the pressure imposed on the people by the extraordi- 
nary duties on many of the necessaries of life, and to 
balance the Public Accounts.^ 

The Council, which met at Pisa in 1409, added to 
the two existing Pontiflfs (Benedict XIII. and Gre- 
gory XII.) a third, Alexander Y. ; and the Church lost 
more than she gained by the change. Christianity 
only beheld a severer struggle and a graver scandal. 
Alexander, who was said to have been formerly a 
beggar, did not long continue, however, to wear the 
tiara: in 1410 he was replaced by John XXIII., a 
friend of Leonard Aretin, and a man of energetic 
character, but who in earHer life had been a pirate.^ 
After his elevation to the Papal Chair, John drew 
still closer to Aretin, whose advice he was fond of 
asking on all weighty matters,' and he was frequently 
in consultation with him whole hours together. 

In concert with John, Sigismund, elected a few 
months later ^ to the Imperial throne at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, applied himself to the laudable dcheme 
of healing the wounds of the Church ; and a second 
Council was appointed to meet at Constance in the 
winter of 1414. To that convocation were accredited 

' Romanin (iv. 63). 

' See, respecting this Pontiff, Arch. Star. Ital. iv. 433. 

' Aretini CommetUarius sitorum Temporum (Marat, xix. 928). 

* Muratori (ilima/t, ix. 57). 
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the three Venetian Cardinals, Giovanni Barbarigo, 
Antonio Condohniero and Hetro Morosini; and the 
Bepublic pledged herself to abide religiously by its 
judgment. Gregory sent one of his Cardinals and 
Giovanni Contarini, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Benedict and John were also represented. The pro- 
ceedings were opened on the 5th November ; and they 
were of the most boisterous and unseemly character. 
Words having risen between the Archbishop of Milan 
and the Archbishop of Pisa, those two dignitaries 
sprang from their seats, closed like wild beasts, and 
nearly throttled each other.^ The confusion was scan- 
dalous; and many, trembling for their lives, actually 
jumped out of window. The end was, that Gregory 
resigned, and that after a lengthened delay Benedict 
and John were formally deposed. It was not till 
November, 1417, that the votes of the College of 
Cardinals centred in Ottone Colonna, who chose to 
style himself Martin V.* 

Martin Y. directed his exertions with unparalleled 
zeal and success to the extinction of the schism ; and 
he shewed himself a man of superior courage and 
abilities to the majority of his predecessors. Never- 
theless he had his enemies, and none more bitter 
than Braccio di Montone, Lord of Perugia. On 
one occasion^' his Holiness was at Florence when 
Braccio happened to pay a visit to that City; and 

> Sanudo (fol. 911). 

' Muratori (Ann. ix. 841); Delia RohhiA {Viia di Bartolommeo Vahri; 
Arch, Star. Ital. iv. 263). 
' Muratori (ix. 103). 
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the following of the Lord of Perugia exhibited their 
rancour and ingenuity by composing ballads in praise 
of their master, and in disparagement of the Pontiff, 
which were sung by the Uttle boys in the streets. One 
of the ballads began : — 

*' Braccio Talente 
Che vince ogni gente : 
Papa Martino 
Non yale un qnattrino." * 

The Signory was not suffered to preserve for any 
length of time her pacific attitude. The constant 
collisions between her Mediterranean feudatories and 
the Turks, in which the former, from an intemperate 
and intolerant zeal, were as often the aggressors as 
otherwise, compelled her reluctantly to measure her 
strength for the first time with the naval forces of 
the Sultan, with whom indeed she was at peace. In 
the early part of 1416, a powerful, though small fleet 
was fitted out with this view. It was considered, 
that the War had arisen from the indiscreet ardour 
of the Colonies, and that the Colonies might therefore 
be fairly asked to contribute to its expenses. Venice 
herself gave five galleys : the remainder were furnished 
by Candia, Negropont, Andros, Corfu ; and the com- 
mand of the Squadron, reaching in the aggregate 

' See also J. A. Campanus, Vita Brachii Perusini (Murat. zix. 566). 

CampanuB gives two of the lines in a Latin veraion of his own, as I 

suspect: — 

'* Brachius invictus omnem debellat gentem ; 

Papa Martinus non valet quadrantem." 

Delia Rohbia (Vita di Bartohmmeo Valori, Arch. Star. ItaL iv. 266). 
and Leonardi Aietini Rerum suo Tempore (137S-1440) geiiarum Com- 
mentariua (Murat. xiz. 931). 
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fifteen sail, waa confided to Pietro Loredonoi an officer 
of great promiBe, with the title of Captain-General 
and with a Staff of four Proveditors. The instmctionB 
of Loredano were to avoid an encounter, until he had 
come to a parley with the Turk, and had endeavoured 
to arrange the difficulty in an amicable manner/ The 
fleet was detained at Tenedos by contrary winds till 
the 24th May, 1416. On the 26th, it reached the 
Dardanelles, and on the following day the Captain- 
General found himself within ten miles of Gallipoli. 
On the morning of the 28th, at sunrise, he was 
proceeding to recoimoitre that place, when thirty-two 
vessels debouched £rom the Port. A conference between 
the two commanders succeeded, and the negotiation 
was progressing favourably, when the chase of a Genoese 
galley, which the Turks mistook for one of their own, 
by a Venetian, brought it to an abrupt close (May 29). 
The Turkish Admiral, CiaU-Beg, had the advantage of 
numbers, and he therefore gave battle with confidence. 
The conflict occupied several hours. The Moham- 
medans, with whom were many Catalans, SiciUans, 
Provencals, and Candiots, fought with desperate re- 
solution. But they were thoroughly beaten, and 
sustained a heavy loss. The Venetian figures were 

' Letter of P, Loredano to the Doge, June 2, 1416 (Marat, xxii. 
901-9). The same year was fiunous for the great hattle between the 
English and the Genoese fighting undpr French colours off the coast of 
France. " Also in the iiii. yere of Kynge Henrye (V.) the Duke of Bedforde 
and the Erie of Marche had a great battell upon the see with a flote of 
Januays, and the Englyeshamen had the victorye, and toke iii. of the 
greattest of theyr caryckes." — Rastell's Chronicle, 1529, p. 250. See also 
Nicolas {Hist, of the Navy, ii. 420). 
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84Q wounded cgiore or less severely, and twelve killed. 
**By the galley of my brother, Ser Giorgio Loredano/' 
writes the Captain in a Report which he addresses to 
the Doge from Tenedos, under date of the 2nd Jime, 
** were captured four galleys of twenty-two banks of 
oars, and two of twenty only. By Ser Jacopo Bar- 
barigo were taken two, one of twenty-three, the other 
of nineteen banks, in all of which were Catalans, 
SiciUans, and other renegades, of whom the greater 
part had been already cut to pieces in the battle. 
The residue I have treated similarly, and the Comiti 
also I put to the sword, so that the Turks have no 
more captains ; and among them was Georgius Calergi 
of Candia, a rebel, whom I caused to be cut to pieces 
on the poop of my galley, which punishment will be 
a warning to these caitiff Christians not to take pay 
from these infidels I " Loredano inclosed in his 
despatch a letter from the Sultan, which he had 
ordered to be translated from Greek into Latin, and 
he begged his Serenity to send him money to pay 
his men, as well as gunpowder and bomb-stones, of 
all of which he was sadly in want. 

The vessel which conveyed the Report of Loredano 
started from Tenedos on the 2nd June,^ reached 
Modon on the 19th, and arrived at its destination 
on the 30th, after a passage of eight-and-twenty days. 
The intelligence was of momentous interest. The 
check which had thus been given to the arms of the 
Crescent was the second, which they had received 

> Sanudo(fol. 901). 
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since the beginning of the centnry ; and the Venetian 
Government wrote to all the leading European Powers, 
apprising them of the glorious victory of Gallipoli. 

On the 8th August following, the first prelimi- 
naries of peace between Turkey and the Signory were 
arranged ; but the conclusion of a definite treaty was 
an operation which lingered over several years.* The 
final result was extremely advantageous to the Vene- 
tians. The interests of their commerce were greatly 
promoted. Additional guarantees for its security were 
conceded by the Sultan. The EepubUc was left at 
liberty to dear the Dardanelles and the Archipelago of 
the Turkish corsairs, who infested those waters. The 
prisoners were exchanged (1416-19) . 

At the same time, the condition of Italy was be- 
coming more and more favourable to any ulterior 
projects of annexation or territorial extension, which 
Venice might entertain. Various in their character, 
but all terrible, were the revolutions, which shook the 
Peninsula from one extremity to the other; and a 
principle of absorption was again in active operation, 
fatal to the independent existence of those petty States 
to which the death of the Count of Vertus in 1402, or 
other causes, had afforded a transient enjoyment of 
freedom and importance. Of so many boroughs and 
municipalities, which had flourished in the preceding 
century, four only retained their glory and their power 
— ^Venice, Milan, Florence, and Naples. 

The fortunes of the House of Visconti were now 

* Romanin (iv. 74--5). 
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watched with deep interest and anxiety by Italy and 
the world. Of the three children of Giovanni-Galeazzo, 
one alone, Filippo-Mariaj now remained. Gabriello 
sold Pisa to the Florentines in 1406/ and perished at 
Genoa in 1408. In 1412, Giovanni-Maria, the eldest, 
was assassinated by Filippo. The latter, who thus 
succeeded to the whole patrimony, joined less than his 
fiftther's astuteness and force of character to all his 
callousness, aU his dread of the touch of cold steel or 
the sight of a red coat, and all his ambition. The 
object, which the Duke of Milan proposed to himself , 
was the recovery of the various cities which had bean 
wrested • from his family during the Begency , and the 
restoration of the Milanese empire to its pristine gran- 
deur. At Cesena, at Bimini, at Pesaro, at Bergamo, 
at Brescia, FiUppo-Maria beheld a Malatesta wielding 
the sovereignty. Parma, Beggio, and Modena were 
incorporated with the estates of the House of Este. 
Florence had annexed Pisa, and menaced the Luc- 
chese* Bologna belonged to the Church. Siena 
acknowledged no yoke. The master of Crema was a 
Benzoni ; of Lodi, a Vignate ; * of Cremona, a Fon- 
dulo. The Arcelli were Lords of Piacenza; Andrea 
Braccio di Montone was Lord of Perugia. Lastly, 
Padua, Verona, Vicenza, Feltre, BeUuno, belonged to 

> Set Capitoli delT Acquuto di Pisa dai FiarenHni nel 1406 : Arch, 
Stor, ItaL vi. part. 2 ; MatthtBi Palmerii Florentini de CapHvitate Pisa- 
rum, sen de Bello contra Pisas a Florentinis gesto anno 1406, Coto- 
mentaritu, Murat. xix. 

*'' U Conte Francesco di Carmagnola, Memorie Storico-Criticke, con 
Documenti InediUy da Francesco Berlan Veneziano : Torino, 1855; 
Cagnola {Storia diMiUmo; Arch, Stor, Ital, iii. 29). 
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Venice. To win back gradually these dismembered 
possessions, was the aim of the Duke; and his insa- 
tiable thirst for power and dominion soon renewed the 
apprehensions which at the death of his &ther had 
momentarily subsided. 

The narrow jealousy reigning among the numerous 
towns, which had thus secured for themselves an 
ephemeral independence, was admirably favourable to 
the gigantic projects of FHippo-Maria, whose agents 
studiously fomented their dissensions. Another cause, 
which contributed to a similar result, lay in the enter- 
prising character and military genius of the Lord of 
Perugia. By continual aggressions upon his neigh- 
bours and by ceaseless quarrels with the Malatesti, 
Br«,oio weiened both hin«lf .ad hi. <^J. 
and played into the hands of an enemy &r mote 
formidable. 

Happily for the Malatesti and other minor States of 
the like origin, a Power even greater than Milan was 
at present interested in their preservation. Conscious 
of the dangerous character of the Buke on the one 
hand, and aware of the hostile intentions of Sigismund 
on the other, the Venetians addressed themselves with 
energy to the creation of a barrier against the former, 
who was, at all events, the less pressing; and in 
December, 1414, an alliance was negotiated, under 
their auspices and guarantee, between FiUppo-Maria 
and the petty Lombard Princes. With Florence the 
Signory was on sufficiently amicable terms ; and in 
July, 1416, a defen^ve treaty was concluded by the 
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Doge with Joan 11. of Naples. These measures left 
Venice in an infinitely better position to cope with 
Sigismund, and to carry out the ambitious designs 
which, notwithstanding the earnest dissuasion of a 
certain party in her Councils, she still persisted in 
cherWung. 

Several efforts had been made, during some years 
passed, without result to induce Sigismund to Hsten to 
a compromise; and the Eepublic even undertook to 
hold Dalmatia by a nominal tribute of 7,000 ducats. 
It appears that in July, 1415, a proposition was con- 
veyed to the Ten, by whom the diplomatic arrange- 
ments were being superintended, on the part of some 
fellow whose name has not survived, to despatch the 
Emperor and the two ScaUgers by poison, and that 
the Council had the baseness, not uncommon in those 
days, nor unknown to later times, to countenance the 
attempt. But the attempt did not succeed.* War 
became inevitable. 

The EepubUc, continually menaced by Sigismund, 
and compelled to number among contingencies a new 
war in the Frioul, had long felt an ardent desire to 
strengthen herself on the threatened points. With 
such an object in view, she had been negotiating with 
the Captain of Trento and the Court of Vienna itself, 
which was at present on cool terms with his Majesty, 
since the summer of 1415, for the cession, among 
other places, of Koveredo, a stronghold on the east side 
of the Adige, ten miles south of Trento. The Lord 

' Romanin (iv. 77). 
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of Boveredo, Aldrigetto di Lizana, had been formerly 
under Venetian protection ; but, sabseqnently espousing 
the cause of Sigismund, he had afforded shelter to the 
outlawed or rebel subjects of the Signory, had impeded 
the navigation of the river, which flowed through his 
lands, by the levy of arbitrary dues, and had per* 
petrated other grave infractions of international right* 
Reprisal was at length made on the offender by the 
sack of portions of his territory (1416) ; he was finally 
obliged to seek the intercession of the Duke of Austria ; 
and through that channel an arrangement was con- 
cluded, by which the Castle was consigned, during a 
certain period, to the Venetians as a material gua- 
rantee. Lizana, however, broke fSsuth shortly after- 
ward by intriguing with the Emperor against Venice ; 
and the Government of the Doge, armed with this 
ample pretext, at once entered into complete posses- 
sion of the fortress, and (August 23, 1418^) set a price 
upon the head of Aldrigetto. 

Meanwhile, an occurrence of a very different com- 
plexion threw the Venetian capital into mourning, and 
saddened the heart of every one who bore the Venetian 
name throughout the world. On the 8th May, 1418, 
in his 84th year, died one of the most illustrious men 
whom the Bepubhc had yet produced. OutUving by 
eight-and-thirty years Pisani, his companion in arms 
and partner in glory. Carlo Zeno survived to witness 
the resurrection of Venetian freedom and the apparent 
approach to its zenith of Venetian greatness. His 

' Romanin (iv. 73). 
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exeqnieB, like those of Pisani, were attended by the 
Doge, the Privy Council, the Ten, and all the other 
great officers of State ; and the weather-beaten 
veterans, who had fought under him in a hundred 
battles, and who had bled with him at Zonehio, were 
the carriers of his bier. All Venice poured forth to 

r 

behold with moistened eyes the committal to the earth 
of the perishable remains of the great soldier, of that 
poor human tenement, where many an arrow and bullet 
had leffc their trace in forty scars ; and a declamatoiy 
but eloquent oration was^ pronounced over the grave of 
Zeno by his friend Leonardo Giustiniani. 

Since his release from confinement in 1407, Zeno 
had passed his time chiefly at Venice, in contemplative 
seclusion and the society of learned persons. The 
relish which this gifted and truly admirable man had 
imbibed in his boyhood for the pursuits of literature, 
his conversance with the classics, both Latin and 
Greek, and his proficiency in several branches of 
science, were exceeded only by his transcendent genius 
as a general, as a naval commander, and as a diplo- 
matist. He was one of those spirits, rare in any age, 
especially rare in one when liberal knowledge was 
sparsely diffused, and in a profession from which such 
knowledge was too often accounted alien, who aimed 
at something beyond the mastery of mathematics and 
trigonometry. It is alleged by his descendant. Pier 
Angelo Zeno, that the hero left behind him a col- 
lection of his speeches on various occasions.* His 

' Memorie, 1662, 12^', in voce Zeno, 
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nephew and biographer,^ the Bishop of Feltre and 
^ Bellnno, says that his ancestor preserved his eyesight 
to the last day of his hfe, and *^ never wore spectacles." 
The fortunes of Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, the 
brothers of Carlo, were remarkable. After the War of 
Ohioggia, the former equipped a vessel, and embarked 
on a voyage of discovery round the French and EngUsh 
coasts. But having been overtaken by a tempest, he 
was thrown upon one of the Shetland Isles, where he 
was hospitably received by a local potentate, whom he 
calls Zimchni.' Prince Zimchni invited his guest to 
remain with him ; and the Venetian was subsequently 
joined by his brother. Antonio, however, did not 
long outUve his arrival in Shetland. After his death, 
Nicolo remained in the service of the Prince; and, 
treading in the footsteps of the Norman pioneers, he 
extended his explorations westward so far as New- 
foundland. Zeno saw Iceland and Greenland, and 
touched the eastern point of Labrador. It was in the 
winter season that he reached Newfoundland (Terra" 
Nuova); and in the spring he had proposed to pursue 
his travels. But his crew mutinied, and he was obUged 
to abandon his plan. A chart of the route which 
Nicolo Zeno took was prepared by the two brothers, in 
all Ukelihood before their departure ; and so recently 
as the sixteenth century, at least, this precious reUc 
was in existence. In 1658, it was pubUshed by 

' Jacobus Zenus (VUa C, Z. ; Murat. zix.) 

' Caterino Zeno, Dello Scoprimenio del hole Frislande^ Sfc,^ da due 
Fratelli Zeni (at the end of the Viaggi in Persia : 1558, 8«), 
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' Jacobus Zenos {Vita C. Z, / Marat, ziz.) 

* Caterino T^eno^ Dello Scoprimento del hole FrUlandey Sfc.^ da due 
FrateUi Zeni (at the end of the Viaggi in Persia : 1558, 8^). 
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* Jacobns Zenus (Vita C. Z, ; Murat. xix.) 

* Catenno Zeno, Dello Scoprimenio del hole Frislande, Sfc, da due 
Tratelli Zeni (at the end of the Viaggi in Persia : 1558, 8^). 
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^ Jacobus Zenus (Vita C. Z, ; Marat, ziz.) 

* Caterino Zeno, Dello Scoprimento del hole Frislande^ ^c, da due 
Fratelli Zeni (at the end of the Vioffgi in Fersia : 1558, 8"*). 
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* Caterino Zeno, Dello Scoprimento del hole Frislande, Sfc^ da due 
Fratelll Zeni (at the end of the Viaggi in Persia : 155S, 8^). 
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Caterino Zeno, in an appendix to his own " TraveU in 
Persia ;" and it bears date 1380. It must be feared, 
that the original has now been irrecoverably lost. 

In the same year in which Zeno died, a new Hunga- 
rian army entered the Frioul. Two distinct political 
parties now divided that Province. One, headed by 
Tristano Savorgnano of Udine, favoured the Venetians. 
The other, led by the Patriarch of Aquileia, a German, 
supported the Imperial cause. It was the aim of the 
Signory to localize the War, and by the rapidity of 
her movements to preclude the enemy from advancing 
into the Trevisan. In this object she succeeded ; and 
the Aquileian territory was violated indeed, before the 
five years' truce of April, 1413, had quite expired. 
The Venetian forces were again intrusted to Pandolfo 
Malatesta, under whom served Savorgnano, Filippo Ar- 
celli of Piacenza, and several other renowned captains. 

It was difiicult, after all, to know how the Bepublic 
could have embarked in her fresh struggle against the 
Emperor at a more fortunate moment or under brighter 
auspices. Sigismund, in truth, was thrown completely 
out of his calculations. His attention was unexpect- 
edly diverted from Italian affairs to those of Germany. 
The Hussites were convulsing Bohemia. The Turks 
were invading the Hungarian frontier. He was obUged 
to employ in those two provinces the troops, which he 
had hoped to be able to concentrate in the Frioul; 
and the path which lay before the Signory was conse- 
quently smooth enough. The rebeUion of the Bohemian 
heretics and the difficulties in Hungary were concurrent 
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circumstances of a sufficiently striking character to 
justify a suspicion that some secret collusion existed 
between the Sultan and the Govemment of Mocenigo, 
and that some broad pieces of Venetian coinage found 
their way to Prague. 

The embarrassment of Sigismund was so unequivocal 
that that Prince even now evinced a disposition to treat ; 
and the Signory renewed (October — ^November, 1418) 
her offer of 7,000 ducats a year as a tribute for Dal- 
matia. But his Majesty, embittered, perhaps, against 
the Venetians by the recollections of 1415, and insti- 
gated by his minion De Tech, the German patriarch 
of Aquileia, remained stubbornly impracticable ; and 
Malatesta opened hostilities without farther delay. 

A series of triumphs such as she had never yet 
known was in store for the Bepublic. The Patriarch 
of Aquileia, Louis de Tech, whom the Court of Ger- 
many had elected in 1408 to the prejudice of Antonio 
Panciera,^ a Churchman of Venetian sympathies, was 
her sole opponent; and the resistance of De Tech 
was promptly crushed. Sacile surrendered. The 
example was imitated by Cividale, Prata, Portogruaro, 
and other places. ArceUi rendered himself master 
(April — May, 1420) of Feltre and Belluno, beating 
the troops of Sigismund from all their positions. On 
the 19th June, Udine capitulated ; and this important 
event prepared the way to other conquests. On the 

' Dei buoni uffiei delta Bepubblica di Venezia afa&ore del Catdinale 
Antonio Panciera, Patriarca d* Aquileia, Studio Storico sopro documenti 
inedUi (di Evgeuio Bono) : Yeneaa, 1857, 8<». 

VOL. IV. 31 
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6th August, Aquileia succumbed, and De Tech was 
bitterly humiliated. It was in vain . that the Holy 
See attempted to intercede for the fallen Churchman. 
The Venetian Senate replied, ^^ that if the expenses of 
the war were paid by the Patriarch, the Province 
should be restored." De Tech was ultimately con- 
strained to accept an annuii^ of 8,500 ducats, with 
a limited jurisdiction over the City of Aquileia and 
the small domains of San Daniello and San Yito ; ' 
and the district was saved from pillage by the payment 
of a black-mail of 30,000 ducats. 

In the wake of these achievements followed the 
recovery of Istria and Dahnatia. On the 12th May, 
1^20,' the Hero of Gallipoli, Pietro Loredano, again 
commissioned as Captain-General, sailed from Venice 
with a squadron of fifteen galleys, and received the sub- 
mission of Almissa, Brassa, Lesina, Curzola, Spalatro, 
and Budua (May — September, 1420). Cattaro also 
tendered its allegiance, on the understanding that its 
transfer by the Bepublic to any other Power would 
be tantamount to a dissolution of the mutual tie.^ 
At Trau, a vigorous defence was offered by the Hun- 
garian garrison, but that place was finally reduced 
on the 27th June, a week later than the cession of 
Udine. 

At the same time, the Signoiy carried her * uncon- 

' Muratori (Annall, ix. 107). See also Sanudo (fol. 933 and 939). 
■ Romanin (iv. 85). 

' Dupr6 {Essai HUtorique et Commercial sur Us benches de Cattaro) 
quoted by Daru (ii. 278). 
^ Sanudo (fol. 938). 
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querable and paralyisng arms into Albania, and regained 
Scutari, Drivasto, Dulcigna, Antivariy and other points 
along that littoral, which the Emperor yainly sought 
to wrest from her grasp/ In 1422, Centurion Zaccaria, 
Lord of Corinth, ceded that beautiful city and highly 
valuable position to Venice. Lastly, in 1424, the 
Count of Goricia, overawed by the prodigious result 
of the war, consented to become the vassal of the 
Republic. 

Thus hardly half a century had passed since the 
Treaty of Turin, and the Venetians found themselves, 
by what might ahnost seem a caprice of forttme, yet 
which was to a large extent the force of their over- 
mastering enei^ and advanced civilization, the rulers 
of Padua, Verona, Vicenza and its adjuncts, Treviso, 
the Frioul, Istria, Cadore, Dalmatia, a portion of 
Albania, some of the Ionian Islands, and Candia. 

In the late war, the Bepublic lost one of her Gene« 
rals, Filippo Arcelli, Lord of Piacenza. His death was 
deeply regretted. He was a brave soldier, and a 
master of his profession. But he is said to have 
been an ill-liver and outrageously addicted to profane 
swearing. Some years before, when Piacenza was 
taken by the Lieutenant of the Duke of Milan, Ai*celli, 
finding himself unable to make any farther resistance, 
fled to Padua, where he was seized by illness. Imagining 
that he was on the point of death, he exclaimed on one 
occasion — **Alas mel I bequeath my body to the 
Venetians, my property to my children, and my soul 

^ Muratori (^jut. iz. 107). 

81—2 
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to the DgyU of Hell ! " ^ A grimmer and more insane 
blasphemy it is hard to conceive. 

The constitution of the Frioul, which was already 
composed of three distinct estates — the City of Udine, 
the Parliament, and the Contadinanza^—BSiA which 
appeared sufficiently well adapted to the wants of the 
Province, did not suffer any change under the Venetian 
sway beyond that which the Statutes of Verona and 
the other Lombard conquests had undergone. The 
Republic confirmed the Statutes, left all civil juris- 
diction to her new subjects, and preserved in its fall 
integrity their administrative system, so far as it 
affected details of fiscal economy. To herself she 
reserved the faculty of appointing a Lieutenant, control 
over the prosecutions in criminal cases, and appellate 
power in the last resort. 

The proceedings relative to the appointment of a 
Lieutenant of the Frioul took place in the Pregadi on 
the 20th June, 1420.^ It was proposed by Giovanni 
Navagiero, one of the Privy Council, that the new 
functionary should be elected by four handsy that his 
salary should be 1,500 ducats, that he should have 
a deputy at 100 a month, and should be required 
to keep twelve servants and twelve horses. The motion 
of Navagiero was carried without amendment ; but it 
was not found easy to persuade any one to accept a 

' Cagnola (^Stof, di Milano^ lib. ii. ; Arch. Stor, Ital, iii.) 

' Sandi (Storioj lib. vi. cap. 5). The ConHUutioni del Patria de 

Frivle : Udine, 1484, 4^, is said to have been the first book printed in 

the Frioid. 
* Sanudo (fol. 934). 
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post which Beemed to involye great responsibility 
without corresponding emolument. Fontino Michieli 
was chosen in the first instance, bat declined. The 
next was Albano Badoer; Badoer also excused himself. 
The third person who was named, however, was more 
amenable. It was Boberto Morosini.^ 

In Udine itself, the Nobles and the People formed 
two Councils, the Greater Council and the Convocation^ 
which managed conjointly all internal affairs, nomi- 
nated to aU subordinate posts under Goyemment, 
and deliberated on concerns coming within their 
cognizance. 

The Greater Council consisted of 154 Nobles and 
eighty Commoners (popolani)^ who sat on separate 
benches and balloted separately ; the Councillors held 
their seats for life ; no family was permitted to send 
more than one representative ; and members were 
not qualified, until they had reached their thirtieth 
year, and unless they were residents of Udine. 

The Convocation, or Minor Council^ counted fifteen 
Nobles and two popolani ; and its functions were execu- 
tive. Subsequently to the embodiment of the Frioul 
with the Venetian dominions, its weight was greatly 
increased by the presence of the Lieutenant, who 
became its President, and took the chair at every 
sitting. 

The P^liament was the general Legislative Body 
for the whole Province. Upon its benches sat the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other clerical dignitaries 

^ Sandi (lib. yi. cap. 5). 
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representing the Church, the Castellans in the feudal 
interest, and the Delegates of the Cities. The Parlia- 
ment was viewed as the High Court of Judicature, 
both in civil and criminal pleas. But an appeal lay 
from its decisions to the Lieutenant, and from the 
Lieutenant in certain cases to the Signory. Li short, 
it is easy to perceive how, under the semblance of 
extreme moderation, the College grasped with an 
extremely firm and tight hand the reins of govern- 
ment in the Frioul. 

Thirdly, the Contadinanza (corpo villatico) repre- 
sented all the towns, which contributed to the central 
exchequer of Udine. It was composed of eight Syndics, 
who were elected by the urban deputies in the presence 
of the governor of each district.^ 

Filippo-Maria Visconti was now recovering by rapid 
strides the vast dominions of his father. His prodi- 
gality and the genius of his general, Francesco Bus- 
sone,^ carried all before them. Monza, Como, Lodi, 
Trezzo, Martenengo, and many other places,' fell suc- 
cessively into his hands. Fiacenza cost him 7,000 
ducats; Brescia, 80,000. By his marriage with 
Beatrice Tenda, widow and heiress of Facino Cane, he 
acquired Alessandria, Pavia, and Novara.^ 

In a gallant defence which he made at Piacenza, 
Filippo Arcelli had sought or accepted the assistance 



* Bandi (lib. yi. cap. 5). 

* Memorie Storico-Critiche di Carmagnola^ p. 9. 

* Muratori {Ann. ix. 82, 127).^ 
' Ibid. (.Annali, iz. 19, 27, 61). 
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of the Genoese. Than this circninstance Visconti 
could desire no better pretext for directing his arms 
against that Power, newly released from the tyranny 
of Bondcanlt; Oarmagnola marched upon Genoa; 
and after a spasm of liberty, the Republic relapsed 
into servitude on the 2nd Noyember, 1421. The 
Doge or Governor, Tommaso Gampo-Fregoso, who 
had connived at the project, was suffered for the 
present to retain the petty sovereignty of Barzana, 
and received 30,000 florins for his services. At the 
same time, the Duke purchased of his brother Bpineta 
Fregoso for a moiety of the amount the City of 
Savona. ^ 

Of all the great Italian States, Florence had the 
clearest and strongest grounds for dreading this reflux 
of Milanese conquest. Naples, rent by the contest 
for the succession between the rival Houses of Arragon 
and Anjou, was too much occupied by her own affiura 
to take any deep or usefdl interest in Italian politics. 
Venice herself, although she was equally distrustful of 
the Duke, entertained no immediate apprehensions 
from that source, and resisted all the efforts which 
were made to induce her to come to an open rupture 
with Filippo-Maria. The Republic was at present 
indeed more solicitous of courting his alliance against 
Sigismund than of converting him into an enemy who 
might coalesce with the Emperor against herself; and 
in the February of 1422, Visconti having yielded to 
the Signory certain points on which she insisted, a 

^ Montori (Annaii, ix. 107). 
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defensive aUiance for ten years ^ was concluded between 
the Powers. 

But whatever his ulterior plans might be, Filippo- 
Maria was not yet prepared to make any overt attack 
on the liberties of Tuscany. His Lombard schemes 
were engrossing his attention ; and it suited his con- 
venience to disguise the cordial grudge, which he 
nourished toward the country of the Medici for the 
purchase of Leghorn from the Genoese.' So lately 
as 1420 (February 8'), the Florentines, cajoled by 
his specious professions of justice, amity, and modera- 
tion, had become parties to a time-serving treaty with 
that consummate hypocrite. 

The acquisition of Genoa and Savona in 1421, and 
of Forli in 1422, soon awakened the Florentines from 
their momentary dream of security. They demanded 
of the Duke by letter an explanation of his purpose ; 
but nothing beyond shuffling protests of friendship, 
and a vague offer to submit to the arbitration of the 
Pope and the Signory, could be elicited from a dis- 
sembler, in comparison with whom the Count of Yertus 
was an upright and unsophisticated poUtician. The 
effort was renewed. An embassy, consisting of Bar- 
tolomeo Yalori and NeUo da San Geminiano, both 
citizens of high standing, . was sent to Milan. But, 
from a report that the pestilence had manifested itself 
in the locaUty from which they came, permission was 

' Komanin (ir. 88). 

* Diedo (Stor, di Venezia, lib. ix.) 

' Istorie di Firenze anonimey 1406-^8 (Murat. xue. 96^). 
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denied to Yalori and his colleague to enter Milan ; 
and the delegates consequently returned home, having 
declined, out of regard to the dignity of their City,^ 
to transact business with the Secretary, whom the 
Duke had despatched to meet them with that object. 
At the same time, the Government of Florence con- 
ceived the situation of afifairs to be so critical, that it 
secretly requested the Marquis of Mantua to intimate 
to the Doge on its behalf its desire to enter into a 
defensive league with the Signory (May 17, 1422). 
His Serenity replied that the matter was assuredly of 
the utmost gravity, and that he would lay the papers 
before the Senate. But the Florentines, observing no 
progress made toward a decision, solicited an answer. 
Mocenigo stated thereupon that if they were really 
desirous of adopting such a step^ he would accredit 
some person clothed with suitable powers to treat. 

A second pause ensued. At last, on the 30th 
March, 1423, a despatch arrived, of which the sub* 
Btance was that, as the Florentines understood the 
confederacy of February, 1422, between Venice and 
Milan to have had principally in view the hostile 
attitude of the Emperor, they might tender their 
mediation, and thus supersede the necessity for the 
alliance. 

The question was carried to the Fregadi; and the 
Doge, though severely indisposed, harangued that Body 
at some length in the interest of peace. His chief 
opponent and the leading advocate of the Florentine 

» DeUa Eobbia (Ftte di Valori; Arch. Sior. ItaL iv. 272). 
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proposition was Francesco Foscari, Procurator of Saint 
Mark, and a distinguished diplomatist. It was against 
Foscari that Mocenigo directed a portion of his 
argument. 

^^ Young Procurator/' began his Serenity, addressing 
Foscari, whose years he was apt, as one who remem- 
bered him as a child, to overlook, ^^what happened 
to Troy, will happen to Florence, and will happen to 
you. By wars the Trojans were weakened and en- 
slayed; by wars Florence is destroying herself, and 
we shall do the like, if we take counsel with our young 
Procurator. It is to the arts of peace that our City 
owes idl her prosperity ; it is to them that she is in- 
debted for her riches, the increase of her population, 
and her houses. Pisa aggrandized herself by similar 
means, and by her good government. She plunged 
into war, impoverished herself, was lost. So it will 
be with us, if we listen to our young Procurator. Let 
me recommend you, Ser Francesco, not to come to 
hasty conclusions on this matter. Remember that 
Florence is not the Port of Venice, either by land or 
water: for her sea is removed from our boundaries 
five days' journey. Our Passes are the Veronese. 
The Duke of Milan is the Prince whose territory is 
contiguous to our own ; and he must be kept in check, 
since it is scarcely a day's march to his City of Brescia, 
which lies close to Verona and Cremona. Genoa, 
again, has sufficient maritime power under the Ducal 
rule to do us harm ; with her we should endeavour 
to stand well ; and if the Genoese are guilty of any 
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excesseSi we shall have justice on our BidOi and we can 
defend onrselyes with faimeBSi both against them and 
the Duke. The mountains of the Veronese are our 
barrier against Yisconti. 

^* If the Duke should get Florence^ the Florentines y who 
are accustomed to Republican institutions, vnll evacuate 
their City doubtless^ mill emigrate hither, and unll hing 
with them their trade in silk and wool, so that that 
country will remain destitute of industrial resources : 
while Venice, on the contrary, will multiply and thrive, 
just as it happened in the case of Lucca, when that 
citizen (Castruccio) made himself master there. The 
trade of Lucca and her wealth were transferred to 
Venice, and Lucca became poor and thinly populated. 
Therefore preserve peace. 

" Ser Francesco, I pray you resolve me this. Sup- 
pose you had a garden, which was furnishing suste- 
nance to 500 persons and to spare, and which cost 
you nothing ; and suppose again, that robbers were to 
threaten this garden, and you in its defence were 
obhged to hire so many men with the gold which 
you had collected in your coffers ! Is not our case, 
then, parallel ? By virtue of a resolution passed in 
Council, we have ascertained the extent of our com- 
merce at the present period : — 

Ducats. 
Eyery week we receive from Milan, for our 

goods, between 17,000 and 18,000 ducats, 

which amount by the year to . . . 900,000 

FromMonza . . 1,000 . • 52,000 

Ck>mo, . . 2,000 . « • 104,000 



Oairied ibrwaid « • » 1,056,000 
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Ducats. 


Brought 


forward 


1,056,000 


From Alessandria 


. 1,000 


52,000 


Tortona and Noyara 2,000 


. 104,000 


Payia 


. 2,000 


. 104,000 


Cremona, . 


. 2,000 


. 104,000 


Bergamo, . 


. 1,500 


78,000 


Parma 


. 2,000 


, 104,000 


Piacenza, . 


. 1,000 


52,000 



1,654,000 

Onr Bankers report that^ on the whole, the Milanese 
pay us annnally 1,612,000 ducats. Frythee, tell me, 
if you do not think that this is a fine and noble 
garden, which costs Venice nothing ! 
** Again : — 



Tortona and Npvara employ every year 6,000 
pieces of our doth, at 15 ducats the piece, 
which make 

Pavia . . 3,000 

Milan . . 4,000 

Como . 12,000 

Monza. . 6,000 

Brescia . 5,000 

Bergamo 10,000 

Cremona 4,000 

Parma . 4,000 



■ ■ 1 

eces at 15 ducats 




„ 30 „ 




15 , 






15 , 






15 , 






7 , 






4i 






15 







Ducats. 



90,000 
45,000 
120,000 
180,000 
90,000 
75,000 
70,000 
17,000 
60,000 



90,000 900,000 

" In the aggregate, the commerce with Lombardy 
alone is worth 28,800,000 ducats a year. Tell me, 
if you do not think that Venice has here a veiy fine 
garden indeed ! 



Moreover, the Canepins * represent 

Cottons 

Carried forward 



Ducats. 
100,000 
280,000 

380,000 



' I understand this word to signify pieces of hemp, or perhaps 
sailcloth. See Ducangc in voce Canehrinus. 
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Ducats. 


Brought forward 


. 360,000 


French and Catalan wools 


. 240,000 


Cloths of gold and silk . 


. 250,000 


Pepper . . . , 


. 300,000 


Sugar-canes 


. • . . 64,000 


Sugar . . . . 


. 95,000 


Ginger . . . . 


8,000 


Green ginger 


• . — "^ 


Other miscellaneous articles 


. 30,000 


Brazil-wood 


. 120,000 


Cochineal and Endachi * . 


. 50,000 


Soap 


. 250,000 


Slayes 


. 30,000 


Freights, &Cm at 2^ and 3 per ceni 


t. . . 600,000 



2,571,000 



[And this is exdusively of the salt which is sold 
every year ..... 1,000,000] 

3,571,000 

" Such is the produce of your garden. Shall we 
destroy it ? By no means. 

Erery year Verona hujrs of cloths of gold, silver or silk, 200 pieces. 
Yicenza . . . . .120 



Padua .... 


. 200 


Treviso .... 


. 120 


TheFrioul 


. 50 


Feltre and Cividal di Bellano 


. 12 



702 

"In our time, we have seen Giovanni-Galeazzo, 
Duke of MUan, who conquered all Lombardy, save 
Florence, the Eomagna, and the Campagna di Boma, 
reduced to such straits by his expenses that he was 
obliged to remain quiet during five years ; and it was 
with much ado then that he paid his troops. So it 
happens to all. K you preserve peace, you will amass 
so much money, that all the world will hold you in 

' A species of logwood. 
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awe. My Lords, you see how, year by year, in conse- 
quence of the troubles of Italy, families migrate hither, 
and help to swell our population. If the Florentines 
give themselves to the Duke, so much the worse for 
them who interfere ! Justice is with us. They have 
spent everything, and are in debt. We have a capital 
of 10,000,000, on which we gam 4,000,000. Live in 
peace, fear nothing, and trust not the Florentines! 
Your College has desired to be informed of the revenue, 
which we derive from the territory between Verona 
and Mestre ; it is 464,000 ducats. On the other 
hand, it has desired to know the expenditure. But 
with the best peace in the world, the expenditure must 
go far to swallow up the receipts. My Lords, I am 
not saying these things to glorify myself. But in 
truth, you hear our Captains at Aiguesmortes and 
Flanders, our Ambassadors, our Consuls, our Mer- 
chants, telling you with one accord : * My Lords of 
Venice, you have a virtuous and good prince, who 
has kept you in tranquilUty ; you are the only Power 
who traverse the sea and the land ; you are the foun- 
tain of trade and the purveyors of the world ; yon are 
welcome everywhere I ' On the contrary, around you is 
nought but war, flame,, tribulation. Italy, France, 
Spain, Catalonia, England, Burgundy, Persia, Eossia, 
Hungary, all are at war. We wage battle against the 
Infidels only ; and great are the praise and glory which 
we reap. So long as I live, my Lords, I will main- 
tain those principles which I have hitherto follovred, 
and which consist in living at peace I '^ 
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The weighty financial statement/ which had been 
prepared by the proper Departments for the informa* 
tion and use of the College^ and which was deUvered by 
the Doge himself in spite of his weak condition, ad- 
mirably answered its object. Mocenigo was authorized 
'' to thank the Florentine Executive for its offers, and 
to regret that its fiiendly offices could not be accepted, 
inasmuch as seyeral fruitless efforts of the same kind 
had already been made, and the federation with the 
Duke was concluded from an anxious regard to the 
common safely of Italy."* 

A day or two only after these important and interest- 
ing proceedings in the Pregadi, the old Doge, who was 
now in his 80th year, felt the presentiment strengthen- 
ing in his mind of his approaching end ; and summon- 
ing to his bedside the principal senators and ministers, 
he tendered to them, in the following terms,' the advice 
of a dying man : — 

^< My Lords, from the infirm state in which I find 
myself, I judge that I am drawing near the close of 
my career ; and the obligations under which I he to a 
country, which has not only bred me, but has per- 
mitted me to attain such lofty prominence, and has 
showered upon me so many honours, have prompted 

' In the pages of Sanudo (fol. 946-58), wliich furnish all the foregoing 
paaticolars, there are numerous anachronisms, and other inaccuracies, which 
seem to prore the text very corrupt. The Doge is made to shew in 
seyeral instances an inconceiyahle ignorance of the history of his own 
times^ and to allude to oceuixences which did not take place till after his 
death. ' Romanin (iy. 92). 

^ I haye preferred the yersion of Romanin (iy. 93) to that of Sanudo, 
which I suspect of .haying come down to us in a corrupt shape. 
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me to call you together around me, in order that I 
may commend to your care this Christian City, and 
persuade you to lire in concord with your neighbours, 
and to preserve this City, as I have done to the best of 
my abihty. In my time, 4,000,000 of the Public Debt 
have been paid off, though 6,000,000 more remain, 
the latter of which were contracted for the war of 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona. We have regularly paid 
the half-yearly interest on the Funds and the salaries 
of the Public Offices. Our City at present sends 
abroad for purposes of trade in various parts of the 
world 10,000,000 ducats a year, of which the interest 
is not less than 2,000,000. In this City there aie 
3,000 vessels of smaller burden, which carry 17,000 
seamen; 800 large ships, carrying 8,000 seamen; 
five-and-forty galleys and dromons constantly in com- 
mission for the protection of commerce, which employ 
11,000 seamen, 8,000 carpenters, 8,000 caulkers. Of 
silk-clothworkers there are 8,000 ; of manufacturers 
of fustian, 16,000. The Rent-Boll is estimated at 
7,050,000 ducats. The income arising from let houses 
is 150,000. We find 1,000 gentlemen * with means 
varying between 700 and 4,000 ducats a year. If you 
continue to prosper in this manner, you will become 
masters of all the gold in Christendom. But, I be- 
seech you, keep your fingers from your neighbours, as 
you would keep them out of the fire, and engage in 
no unjust wars : for in such errors God will not sup- 
port princes I Everybody knows that the Turkish 

* I.e., of course, of the middle class. 
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War has rendered you expert and brave in maritime 
enterprises. Yon have six able Captains, competent 
to command large fleets. You have many persons 
well versed in diplomacy and in the government of 
Cities, who are ambassadors of perfect experience. 
Yon have numerous Doctors in different sciences, and 
especially in the Law, who enjoy high credit for their 
learning among strangers. Your Mint coins annually 
1,000,000 ducats of gold and 200,000 ducats of 
silver, of minor pieces, 800,000. Of this sum, 
600,000 go to Syria, 100,000 to the Terra-Ferma, 
100,000' to various other places, 100,000 to England. 
The remainder is used at home. You are aware that 
the Florentines send here every year 16,000 pieces of 
fine cloth, of which we dispose in Barbary, Egypt, Syria, 
Cyprus, Bhodes, Bomania, the Morea and Istria, and 
that they bring to our City monthly 60,000 (70,000 ?) 
ducats' worth of merchandize, amounting annually to 
840,000 or more, and in exchange purchase our goods 
to our great advantage. Therefore, it behoves you to 
beware, lest this City decline. It behoves you to exer- 
cise extreme caution in the choice of my successor, in 

WHOSE POWEB IT WILL BE, TO A CONSIDERABLE EXTENT, 
TO GOVERN THE KePUBLIC FOR GOOD OR FOR EVIL. 

Many of you lean to Messer Marino Caravello, who is 
a worthy man, and deserves that position from his 
eminent quaUties. Messer Francesco Bembo is a good 
man. So is Messer Giacomo Trevisano, and likewise 
Messer Kero Loredano. Messer Antonio Contarini, 

> Banudo (fol. 960) 
VOL. TV. 32 
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M. Fantino MicUeli^ M. Albano Badoer, all these have 
recommendations. Many again are inclined to Messer 
Francesco Foscari, and do not, I apprehend, suffi- 
ciently know his impetuous character, and proud, 
snpercihous disposition. Abbrazia molto e poco stringe. 
If he is made Doge, you will be at war continually. 
Those who how possess 10,000 ducats, will have only 
1,000. Those who possess ten houses will be proprietors 
of one, and those who own ten coats will be reduced to 
a single coat!* You will lose your money and your 
reputation. You will be at the mercy of a soldiery ! 
I have found it impossible to forbear expressing to yon 
thus my opinion. May God help you to make the wisest 
choice ! May He rule your hearts to preserve peace ! " * 

Such were the last words of a great and prophetic 
statesman. The glaze of death was soon upon those 
eyes. Those lips were soon mute. On the 4th April,* 
1423, Tommaso Mocenigo expired, leaving his country 
more prosperous and opulent than she had ever yet 
been. Her treasury was full. Her debt was consi- 
derably reduced. The statistics of her taxation and 
expenditure exhibited a surplus of a million a year. 
Her home and foreign trade was flourishmg beyond 
any precedent. No European Power was more highly 
respected, and the alliance of none was more eagerly 
sought and cultivated. 

The foregoing details afford a vivid picture of the 
commerce of Venice in the first half of the fifteenth 

> Sanudo (fol. 959). 

» Ibid. (fol. 968) ; Chronicke Veneziane, ii. 399 (Add. MSS. 8579). 
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centuiy. A correct view of the taxation and expen- 
diture of the Bepnblic at the same epoch, which is 
already stated to have left an annual balance in favour 
of the Exchequer of one million ducats, is subjoined in 
detail.^ 









Dedactioa 

for 
Conecdng, 


Net 




• 


Baceipts. 


laeome. 






Ducats. 


Ducats. 


Ducats. 


The Frioul 


«.. ... 


7,500 


6,330 


1,170 


Treriflo and its Dutnct ... 


40,000 


10,100 


29,900 


Padua 


•.. ••• 


65,500 


14,000 


51,500 


Vicenza 


. • . ... 


34,500 


7,600 


26,900 


Verona 


«*. ... 


52,500 


18,000 


34,500 


Venice: — 










Salt Department, 


...165,000] 








Profits of the 
Chamher ... 


Loan 1 
... 150,000 ( 


698,000 


99,780 


598,720 


Other Receipts 


... 383,000 j 








Colonial Taxes ... 


... ... 


180,000 


* •* 


180,000 


Other exttaordinaiy Receipts 


25,000 


6,000 


19,000 


Loans on Demand 


... ... 


15,000 


7,500 


7,500 


Property out of 
(Houses, &c.) 


the Dogado 










5,000 


.1. 


5,000 


The Clergy 




' 22,000 


2,000 


20,000 


The Jews 




600 


... 


600 


Commercial Tenths 




16,000 


6,000 


10,000 


Freights, &c. ... 
Exchange (Duty) 




6,000 


4,000 


2,000 


Total... 


20,000 


12,000 


8,000 




1,187,600 


193,310 


996,290 



The practical arguments of Mocenigo for the preser- 
vation of peace had proved themselves for the moment 
at least irresistible; but his counsel touching the 
appointment of a successor did not carry like weight. 
In anticipation of the event which had now taken 
place, " Ser Francesco " had during some time passed 
been actively engaged in propitiating by various means 

* I I I III I - . I I II m il, 

* Dam (ii. 286), coirected from Sanndo (fbl. 968). 
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those whom he conceived to be the most probable 
arbiters of the forthcoming election; his micle Fran- 
cesco, or Franzi, the Senior Privy Councillor : Albano 
Badoer, one of the Chiefs of the Ten : several members 
of the noble Houses of Nani, Priuli, Giustiniani, 
DonatOi Buzzini, with whom his own family had inter- 
married, were in his confidence and interest ; and from 
a manifest wish to curry favour with a certain class, 
he had in his capacity as one of the Procurators of 
Saint Mark distributed 30,000 ducats of the pubUc 
money in judicious dowers and charities.^ Fxancesco 
was one of the three sons of Nicolo Foscari, a brother 
of Paolo, Bishop of Venice, who had earned an unen- 
viable and damaging notoriety in the preceding centuiy 
by his difference with the Government of Andrea 
Contarini on the subject of mortuaries. Bishop Paolo 
not only lost his cause, but sadly impoverished his 
family ; Nicolo was a sufferer among the rest ; and 
this gentleman fell into so much odium, and became 
so reduced in circumstances, that he spent a good deal 
of the later portion of his life abroad.^ The fortunes 
of the family, however, were retrieved by his son 
Francesco, who at an unusually early age discovered 
abilities of the highest order, and rose to deserved 
eminence as a minister of State and diplomatist. In 
1401, he was a Chief of the Forty; and in that 
capacity he became one of the warmest advocates of 

> Sanudo (fol. 968). 

* litta ( Celebri Famiglie Italiane, in voce Foscari), The pedigree of the 
Doge, corrected by Berlan, is subjoined. 
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the war against Francesco Novello. He had filled 
several embassies between 1405 and 1420. He had 
been three several times a Chief of the Ten. In 
1410, 1412, 1416, , 1417, and 1418, he is found 
ofl&ciating as Avogador of the Commune. In Sep- 
tember, 1413, and in August, 1416, he served for a 
short time as Inquisitor of the Ten.^ 

The candidates for the vacant dignity had already 
been indicated by Mocenigo. They were no fewer 
than six : Marino Caravello, Procurator ; the Chevalier 
Bembo; Antonio Contarini, Procurator; Leonardo 
Mocenigo, Procurator, the brother of Tommaso ; Pietro 
Loredano, Procurator; and Francesco Foscari, the 
youngest of the number. Foscari was bom in 1373, 
and was consequently fifty-one. 

The Forty -one assembled on the 10th April. There 
was none of the competitors, to whom some exception 
was not taken. Caravello was superannuated.* Bembo 
Umped in his gait, and was otherwise ill-qualified. 
Mocenigo was the brother of the late Most Serene 
Tonmiaso. Contarini had too many children. To 
Loredano it was not equally easy to raise a valid 
objection ; Badoer, the fiiend of Foscari, however, 
brought forward the feeble plea, that his services as 
Captain-General were indispensable to the Republic, 
and that *' he was young enough to wait ! " This quibble 
was more than the hot-headed Admiral could bear. 
He started to his feet, and vindicated his claim with 

» Berlan, I Due Foscari^ 1852, p. 200^1. 
' Sanudo (fol. 967). 
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a warmth which made his case only worse, to the 
inexpressible glee of Foscari ! 

The tnm of Foscari, however, came next ; and he 
was attacked by Pietro Orio, a supporter of Loredano. 
Orio declared, that the candidate for office was still 
yomig, had married a second time,^ had a large and 
increasing family, his wife bringing him a child every 
year, and possessed a scanty fortune. At the same 
time, he reiterated the warning of Tommaso Moce- 
nigo that, ^' if he was made Doge, Venice would be 
perpetually at war/' On the other hand, he was 
defended by Bulgaro Vitturi, who denied that he 
was a poor man, as his estate was worth 150,000 
ducats. Bernardo Pisani and Paolo Comaro also 
spoke in his favour. Foscari himself made an able 
speech. 

The Conclave sat five days. There were eight 
scrutinies. At the eighth Loredano stUl had the 
largest number of votes ; there were only eleven for 
Foscari. The ninth examination of the ballot-box 
gave Foscari seventeen, but his opponent had even now 
slightly the advantage. A tenth was demanded; 
Foscari was announced to have twenty-six ; and Lore- 
dano was beaten! This result was due to a well- 
played trick. The fact was that in order to throw 



^ His first wife was Maria, the daughter of Andrea Priuli Del Banco. 
By this lady — ^whom he married in 1395 — ^he had had several sons, of 
whom only three survived, and five daughters, all of whom were 
married. His second nuptials were with Maria, the daughter of Barto- 
lomeo Nani, in 1415. See Litta in voce Foscari; Berlan (/ Due Foscari^ 
p. 200) ; and F. Morosini (lib. 3dx. p. 404). 
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the supporters of Loredano out of their reckoning, 
a certain proportion of the opposite party forbore to 
declare themselves till the last moment, and that just 
when the chances appeared to be eminently favourable 
to Loredano, the nine voters in reserve recorded their 
suffirages, and thus procured a majority. 

It was already late on the evening of the 15th April, 
when the College, after one of the most closely-con- 
tested elections which had ever been known, arrived 
at a decision ; and the announcement was therefore 
deferred till the next day. The antient formula which 
came into fashion in 1173 — This is your Dogcy if it be 
agreeable to you — ^had remained in use down to the 
present date. But, in the course of the labours of 
the Correctors of the Ducal Promission, some one ^ 
remarked drily — " And if it should not be agreeable 
to them, what then ? " The suggestion was forcible ; 
the qualifying and subjunctive clause was omitted ; 
and Albano Badoer, the eldest of the Forty-one, made 
known to the multitude congregated in Saint Mark's 
Church on the morning of the 16th April, the issue 
of their deUberations in the unconditional sentence — 
This is your Doge I The successful candidate, having 
made his entry on the same day into the Palace, 
harangued the assembly outside from one of the 
balconies in a well-worded speech; and at the close 



> By Daru (ii. 317), the observation is attributed to Francesco deUa 
Sega, Grand Chancellor. The Liber Ursus, quoted by Sanudo (foL 418), 
and l)y Komanin (iv. 97), shews that Sega did not become Chancellor till 
the 8th November, 1439 ! I 
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of the discourse his Serenity was greeted on all sides 
by cries of Sia ! Sia t * 

By such means, then, the political friends of the 
Procurator Foscari obtained his elevation to power; 
and under such circumstances it was that the old 
National Convention designated the Arrengo was not 
only virtually, but constitutionally and specifically 
abolished. On the 7th April, during the interregnum, 
the Correctors inserted in the Oath, submitted to 
their revision, a paragraph which declared : ^^ all and 
every such resolutions as shall have been taken here- 
tofore in the Great Council, in which it is found 
recited that they are put in Arrengo^ likewise such 
as shall have been taken during this vacancy of the 
Crown, shall upon their adoption by the Great Council 
acquire the same force and validity as if they had 
been published in Arrengo." Farthermore, it was 
added: ^' these resolutions shall not again at any 
future time be published in Arrengo, and the Arrengo 
shall not be convoked, save at the election of our 
lord the Doge, when it shall be summoned, and the 
said election be promulgated according to practice ! " * 
The remaining innovations were of a less important 
and essential description.* They referred to the prompt 
and unbiassed dispensation of justice without respect 
of persons. They prescribed, that the Doge should 
be required to fund all his property with a reserve 
of 20,000 ducats' worth of silver plate, that his 



> a«nudo (IbL 969) : " Let it be 80 ; let it be so." 
• Romanin (iv. 97). » Sarnido (fol. 968). 
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servants should receive at his expense two new liveries 
a year, and that the ceremony hitherto observed 
at Ducal obsequies of carrying the shield of Saint 
Mark reversed should be discontinued, " as derogatory 
to the Patron Evangelist!'' A similar prohibition 
was extended to any object whatever, which bore his 
effigy. 

The slightly morbid craving of the Venetian lower 
classes for pomp and pageantry was abundantly, and 
even cloyingly, gratified at the solenm investiture of 
Francesco Foscari and the triumphal progress to the 
Palace of his Dogaressa, the Lady Maria ; and the 
organic and radical change, artfully wrought in the 
practice of the Ducal elections, was speedily conmiitted 
to oblivion amid a splendid series of festivities. Like 
the public entertainments of 1401, the tournaments 
and other spectacles celebrated in 1423 spread, not 
undesignedly, over the greater part of a twelvemonth. 

It is related of Ihe illustrious Mocenigo as a charac- 
teristic trait, that, the Old Hall (Sala Yecchia) of the 
Great Council having been destroyed by fire at a 
season of financial embarrassment, and a decree 
having consequently passed that any one suggesting 
its restoration should incur a heavy penalty, the Doge 
paid the fine, and proposed the measure, which was 
carried.^ The Sala Niiova, or the New Saloon, was 
now at length completed ; and it was inaugurated on 
the 23rd April (1423 *) , when the Marquis of Mantua, 
having been introduced, was sworn a Venetian citizen, 

» Sabellico (Dec. ii. Ub. ix.) ' Sanudo (foL 968). 
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and took his seat on the benches. The Honse being 
counted, 911 members^ were retained as present. A 
fresh acquisition of some consequence marked the 
commencement of the Foscari Administration. It was 
that of Thessalonica, or Saloniki, at one period the 
heritage of the House of Monte-ferrato. The inhabi- 
tants of Saloniki, dreading the vicinity of the Turks, 
who were occupying portions of Albania and the Morea, 
and were again threatening Constantinople, renounced 
their allegiance to their despot Andronicus Palaeologus, 
brother of the Emperor Johannes, and offered their 
city and themselves to Venice. The proposal was 
accepted ; but the step involved two disastrous conse- 
quences. The cession of Saloniki, on which the Sultan 
Amurath had been casting a longing eye, threw Venice 
into hostile collision with Turkey; and her ambas- 
sador, Nicolo Giorgio, who was sent to accommodate 
the matter, found himself the inmate of a dungeon. 
At the same time, the communication with the East 
brought the seeds of pestilence to the shores of the 
Adriatic, and the ravages of the epidemic swept away 
between 15,000 and 16,000 persons. The lesson, 
however, was not lost upon the Republic. To guard 
against a recurrence of such an evil, the Govern- 
ment of the Doge established at Santa Maria di 
Nazaret the famous Lazaretto or Pest-House ; it was 
the first institution of the kind which had been seen 
in Europe. Some years later, the Board of Health, 
or Magistrato alia Sanita^ which originated in 1459, 

* Sanudo, ubi supra. 
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evinced still farther the anxiety of a highly ciyilized 
Power to protect that population^ which it regarded 
as one of the sources of its industrial wealth, and to 
diminish by precautionary measures the periodical 
sacrifice of human life. 

The acquisition of Saloniki was not diplomatically 
completed till the month of April, 1426.^ The goyem- 
ment was confided to two Proyeditors, and Venetian 
courts of ciyil and criminal procedure were established. 
To mollify so far as possible the anger of Amurath, 
permission was giyen to his subjects to erect an inde- 
pendent tribunal, which might take cognizance of suits 
for debt and other pecuniary transactions among 
themselves; Turkish merchants and caravans were 
suflFered to trade at the Port under the same conditions 
as heretofore ; and the allowance of 10,000 aspii a year 
out of the Revenue, made by the late despot Palaeologus 
to the Sultan, was not at present discontinued. 

The accession of Francesco Foscari ^ naturally gave 
new hope to the Tuscans, whom the aggressive projects 
and unprincipled cupidity of the Duke of Milan were 
inspiring with the gravest inquietude. Surpassing in 
the magnitude of his schemes even his father the 
Count of Vertus, Filippo-Maria, having with the aid 
of Carmagnola made himself master of Genoa and 
Brescia, carried his arms into the Komagna, to which 



' Romanin {Stor, Doc. W. 100). 

' A general account of the traneactions of the Signory from 1423 to 
1433 will be found in Historia Veneta Secreta^ pp. 170-2 (Add, MSS. 
Brit. Mu8. 8580). 
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Giovanni-Galeazzo had never extended his conquests, 
and seized Imola and Faenza. The Florentines now 
conceived that they could no longer, consistently with 
their own safety, delay to draw the sword; on the 
24th November, 1423, the Council of War (Died della 
Balia) was organized ; ^ prompt measures were taken 
to obtain troops from the Biviera of Genoa and else- 
where; and Binaldo degU Albizzi was despatched to 
Venice to beg that Government to reconsider its deter- 
mination, and to make common cause with Tuscany. 
Admitted to the bar of the Senate, Albizzi repre- 
sented' in fulfilment of his instructions that, the Duke 
being manifestly bent upon crushing the freedom of 
Florence, the latter had resolved to run the hazard 
of war in defence of Italy and for her own security. 
He besought the BepubUc to open her eyes, and, as 
the principal Power in the Peninsula, to co-operate 
in providing for the general safeguard. He pointed 
out, that the arms of Florence, properly seconded, 
could impose a curb on the ambition of Yisconti. 
He exhorted the Signory at least to exhibit a favour- 
able leaning to the just cause by closing against the 
Milanese the Passes of the Po ; and the Ambassador 
concluded by declaring that his countrymen, rather 
than tolerate any longer the arrogance of the Duke, 
would call to their aid all the Powers of the world. 
The answer of the Senate was delivered on the 



> DeUa Robbia (Vita di Bartohmeo Valori; Arch. Star. lial. ir. 277). 
Yalori was one of the Died, 
* Romanin (iv. 101). 
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18th May, 1424.^ That Body "regrets profoundly 
the fresh disagreements which have arisen to disturb 
the peace of the Peninsula; on its part it desires 
nothing so ardently as repose, and in that interest 
the Repubhc has invariably exerted herself. There 
are excellent reasons which preclude Venice from 
acceding to the proposal for a League. In regard 
to the Passes of the Po, the Florentines ought to 
be aware that the Senate is in no position to close 
them; but the Repubhc is prepared to deny the 
Milanese any passage through Ferrara." ** Besides " 
(continued the Senate), **such is the wisdom and 
dexterity of the Florentines, that it entertains no 
doubt that they wiU concert among themselves the 
measures most conducive to their welfare and great- 
ness: to speak frankly, the Venetians, having failed 
in repeated efforts to make peace with the King of 
the Bomans (Sigismund) , have been under the neces- 
sity of contracting an offensive and defensive aUiance 
with the Duke ; ^ and the consequence is that if the 
King is invited (by Florence) into Italy, we are bound 
to unite against his Majesty with Fihppo -Maria ! " 

This second rebuff was supremely vexatious and 
perplexing. But, whatever scruples the Florentines 
might have conceived on the score of prudence, they 
were conscious that they had now gone too far to 
draw back ; Carlo Malatesta and his brother Pandolfo 



' "Romaxdn^ ubi supra. 

' In 1421, for ten years. Vide suprd^ and Bisticci {Vita di Lorenzo 
Bidolfi: Arch. Stor. ItaL iv. 817-18). 
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were already in the Bomagna with 10,000 men ; and 
a coUision with the Milanese under the redoubtable 
Garmagnola was ahnost daily to be expected. The 
only course which remained open was to seek other 
exlLa Bapport ; .ni ■.otwitLtoding the iopUed 
menace of the Signory, letters were written to the 
Emperor^ the Duke of Savoy, and the Swiss, in a 
supplicatory tone. Sigismund, more particularly, was 
implored to hasten into Italy *'to confound the enemies 
and rebels of his Crown, and to help his devoted 
servants." 

Carmagnola and the two Malatesta encountered 
each other at Zagognara,^ in the Faenzan territory, 
on the 27th July, 1424, and fortune was unkind to 
the Tuscans, who were deplorably beaten. In her 
despair, the discomfited Power made a fresh appeal 
to the Bepublic' An embassy, consisting of FaUa 
Strozzi and Giovanni de' Medici, the latter a member 
of the Florentine Company of Venice, waited on the 
Doge in the first week of October. But the attempt 
met with no better success than its predecessors ; and 
although Foscari, from vanity, perhaps, as much as 
from conviction, was personally inclined to the course 
which he had advocated so warmly before his accession, 
the Senate and the Ten were equally averse from com- 
mitting the country to a policy, of which they found 
themselves unable to foresee with sufficient clearness 
the bearings and issue. At this stage, the Holy See 

' Paolo MoroBini (lib. xiz. p. 407). 

' F. Morofluii (Memoria inJtomo alia RepuhbUca di Venezia, xziL) 
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having interposed, the Florentine ambassadors officially 
intimated to the Senate that it was the desire and aim 
of the Ponti£f Martin to make peace between their 
Government and Filippo -Maria, and to frame a defen- 
sive aUiance among the Italian States against the 
Emperor. The Senate replied: — **We rejoice to 
receive this intelligence. The Republic will be very 
glad to give her adhesion to any Confederacy of the 
kind indicated, and Cardinal Lando, our Ambassador 
at Rome, has been instructed to support the measure 
so far as hes in his power." ^ But the proposed 
ItaUan League with the Pope at its head eventually 
fell to the ground ; and the Government of the Doge 
contented itself with sending Andrea Mocenigo to 
Milan in December (1424), to **pray" the Duke to 
refrain from molesting the Lord of Ferrara, whom the 
Venetians had taken under their protection, *'Your 
Signory," drily but caustically observed Visconti to 
Mocenigo, " prays me indeed, but her prayers are ever 
commands!"" 

A second reverse, which soon befel the Tuscans at 
Val di Lamona, slightly shook, however, the composure 
of the Repubhc ; and on the 17th February, 1425, a 
secretary, Francesco della Sega, was ordered to set 
out for Milan, to endeavour to open some negotiation, 
and to lay before Visconti at the same time certain 
demands preferred by Venice on her own account. 
The Ducal Government 'Sprayed" that the Lord of 
Ravenna, ** whom it had taken under its protection," 

* Romanin (iv. 103). • Navagiero {Storioy 1086). 
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might be indemnified for the Bacrifices to which he 
had been put daring the last war; that the Venetian 
subjects at Casahnaggiore, Brescellai and Torricella 
might be left nndistnrbed ; that the Genoese might 
not be debarred from remitting to the Signory the 
compensatory payments due for former losses; and 
that the tolls, illegally exacted from the Venetian 
citizen, Bettino da Uberti, by the Milan Custom-house, 
might be reimbursed. It was only fiye days after 
the deliyeiy of his commission to Secretary Sega, that 
an unexpected occurrence gave a somewhat new turn 
and complexion to the question. 

Francesco Bussone was a native of the small Tillage 
of Carm^nola, in the district of Turin. He was bom 
about 1390 ; his father was named Bartolomeo.^ ^ The 
race from which the boy sprang was extremely humble 
and obscure; the elder Bussone is reported to have been 
a poor rustic ; and it is said, that in his younger days 
Francesco was accustomed to tend sheep. His miUtaty 
tastes and talents were developed, however, at a pre- 
cocious age; and his crook was, at any rate, soon 
exchanged for a sword. His first patron was Facino 
Cane, one of the most powerful Princes in Italy, and 
the greatest general of his time. At the death of Cane, 
in 1412, Filippo-Maria Visconti, then in the beginning 
of his career and master of Pavia only, married his 
widow Beatrice Tenda, and extended his patronage 

to Francesco di Cabmagnola; upon this point the 

■ I I ■ . I I I. ■ I 

' Francesco Berlan (iZ CarUe Francesco di Carmagnoloy 1855, p. 9, 
et seq.) 

VOL. IV. 38 
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destiny of Carmagnola and his employer equally 
tamed ; and the History of Lombardy may be read 
for some time in the Fasti of a Turinese hind. 
Having by a happy recognition of rare merit promoted 
the yonng soldier of Cane from the ranks to the head 
of his army, Fihppo-Maria succeeded in the course 
of ten years not only in recorering, but in ampli- 
fying, the Dukedom of Milan; Carmagnola himself 
amassed a fortune of between 70,000 and 80,000 ducats, 
of which he had the prudence to invest 30,000 in the 
Venetian Funds ; ^ his services were speedily requited 
with the Countship of Castelnuovo (1415) and with 
the hand of a daughter of the House of Yiseonti 
(1417 ^) ; and, that he might have a residence suitable 
to his position and dignity, he laid the foundations 
of the beautifdl Palace of Broletto-Nuovo at Milan. 
In 1421 and 1422, the exploits of the hero culmi- 
nated in the successive conquest of Brescia, Genoa, 
and ForU ; and in the latter year he was made 
Governor of Genoa. Such was the rise of the son 
of the peasant Bartolomeo Bussone. In person, the 
Count of Castehiuovo was square-set, powerfully built, 
and robust; his frame was symmetrical; his com- 
plexion was ruddy; and his hair and eyes were of the 
same chesnut-brown tint.^ 

It was impossible, that so brilliant a reputation should 
long remain unenvied or unslandered. The Court of 



^ The requisite permisaion waa only giren on a seeond appliesdon hy 
the special authoritj of the Great Oouncil (May 21, 1421). 
" Berlan, p. 9. » Ibid. 
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Milan was as rich as any other m mediocrity of talent, 
and Gannagnola counted numerons rivals who, enraged 
at finding themselves eclipsed and superseded by an 
alien interloper, breathed into the ear of Yisconti 
suspicions of the ulterior plans of his favourite captain. 
The astrologers, a singularly powerful body ijl those 
days, were on their side ; and the selfish pusillanimity 
of the Duke was not inaccessible to the whispers of 
calumny. IWppo-Maria became more and more dis- 
trustful of the Governor of Genoa, and he secretly 
meditated his ruin at the earliest opportunity. This 
change of feeling came to the knowledge of Carmagnola 
in due course, and he hastened firom his seat of govern- 
ment to confiront himself with hiQ accusers, and to 
refute their paltry insinuations. The Duke, however, 
dreading the possibility that his intended victim might 
have penetrated his design, denied him an audience, 
and kept studiously out of his sight ; and the injured 
man, quite aware of the easy doctrine of his employer 
on the removal of political obstacles, consulted his 
personal safety by a sudden and rapid flight from the 
capital. Milanese troopers were instantly put upon 
his track, but he outstripped all his pursuers, and 
reached without impediment the Savoyard firontier. 
The baffled Yisconti vented his wrath by sequestrating 
all the property possessed by the fugitive within his 
reach, amounting to 40,000 ducats, and by commit- 
ting his wife and children, who had been instructed 
to follow him, to close custody. 

Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, received his distinguished 

33—2 
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visitor with urbane kindness, and extended to him all 
the offices of hospitality. Bat he naturally shrank 
from acceding to the warlike projects against Milan 
which the General sketched out, and poHtely declined 
to become a tool in the hands of the Count of Castel- 
nuoYO for wreaking his vengeance on his enemies. 

Carmagnola did not yet despond. He knew, that 
there was one Power greater than Milan and greater 
than Savoy, to which he might appeal with some 
prospect of success. In 1421, he had been permitted, 
as a high mark of favour, to invest a part of his 
fortune in the Venetian Chamber of Loans; those 
30,000 ducats were now all that remained to him; 
and he determined, after the failure of his overtures 
to Amadeus, to repair to the Lagoon, and to offer 
his services to the BepubUc. The Count arrived at 
his new destination, accompanied by eighty men-at- 
arms, on the 23rd February, 1425, in the same week 
in which Secretary Sega had departed for Milan with 
his weighty budget of demands. 

Among other personages of note who hastened to 
pay their respects to the noble stranger, was a certain 
Andrea Contarini, who appeared to throw himself a 
good deal in the way of Count Francesco, and to 
cultivate his acquaintance with an unusual degree of 
assiduity. To Contarini, in truth, the Govenmient 
had secretly confided the task of sounding Carmagnola ; . 
and it was not the object of Carmagnola to be myste- 
rious. The General unfolded his views frankly and 
without constraint ; he disclosed many points of 
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Milanese policy not generally known^ and he finished 
by conveying to his questioner a desire to be employed 
by the Signory. Contarini reported to the Govern- 
ment aU the facts which he had collected ; an audience 
of the Doge Foscari was arranged ; and on the 2nd of 
March, a week only after his arrival, his services were 
secured at a liberal scale of remuneration, but without 
any specific commission. Until he was absolutely 
required to take command in the field, it was intimated 
to him that he might retire to Treviso, and there await 
orders. 

It was during the stay of Carmagnola at Treviso, 
and in the month of August, 1425, that two persons, 
named Gherardo da Bubiera and Giovanni degli Ali- 
prandi, were arrested by the Local Government, on 
suspicion of being concerned in an attempt upon his 
life.^ It transpired in the confessions of Bubiera and 
Aliprandi under torture that they had been hired by 
Yisconti for the express purpose of despatching the 
(General by poison or otherwise, that they had several 
accomplices, and that it formed part of their plan 
to excite on the spot a spirit of disaffection to the 
Signory. The two principals were summarily exe- 
cuted ; in regard to the treatment of their accessories, 
the Senate thought proper to lodge a discretionary 
power in the Podesta and Captain of Treviso, Nicdo 
Priuli. But, in a letter which was addressed to Priuli 
on the subject, that Body, earnestly sohcitous to post- 
pone any colUsion with Filippo-Maria, at all events 

' Andrcse Billii Historioj lib. y. 
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until a better opportunity^ added this passage : ** Yoa 
will be careful, in the legal documents and in the pro- 
ceedings taken in connexion with the present affair, 
to avoid all personal allusion to the Duke, and we 
recommend you to state on paper simply that the 
intended assassins came from Milan ! " 

The mission of Francesco della Sega was, so far as 
the Florentines were concerned, entirely ineffectual. 
The Duke announced that, if he treated with Florence, 
it would be without the mediation of the Holy See, 
the Signory, or any third Power; nor had the sub- 
sequent embassy of Paolo Corraro a happier result. 
On the return of the latter, Lorenzo Bidolfi, the 
Tuscan ambassador, urged the Senate more warmly 
and importunately than ever to embrace the cause of 
his countrymen (May, 1426). But that circumspect 
and wary Assembly was still inclined to temporize. It 
alleged that, although Yisconti had declined her inter- 
cession, he had expressed the utvwst reverettce for the 
Bepublic, and his readiness to reconsider the question. 
On such an errand Sega was once more employed ; 
but the reverence of the Duke did not make itself 
particularly manifest, and the friendly offices of Venice 
remamed unappreciated. Bidolfi and his colleague, 
Palla Strozzi, were in absolute despair ; at the close of 
an audience, which had been accorded to them by the 
Senate, the latter ^ exclaimed, with passionate emotion : 
** My Lords of Venice, it appears to me that you wish 
to see FiUppo King of Lombardy. If you make him 

* Redufflo de Quero, contemp., Ckronican IVimmiim, 854 (Murat. xix.) 
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King, we, who have withfltood his ambition hitherto, 
will make him Emperor ! You shall judge 1 " 

The pithy and sententious declaration of Strozrii 
which in all probability had not been hastily uttered, 
slightly deranged the equanimity of the Signoiy. A 
Uttle while afterward, a member of the Government 
took an opportunity of speaking to him on the subject. 
'* The fftct is," he was told, ^* our Navy is dispersed in 
sundry directions ; the winter is at hand ; and there 
are sereral reasons which render it undesirable to 
launch out into hostilities. But, at the same time, we 
beg you to accept an assurance, that Venice will never 
view with indifference or apathy any serious encroach- 
ment on ItaUan Uberties ! " 

The sally of the Florentine Envoy was indeed a 
good deal more than a mere rhetorical common-place. 
The withdrawal of Cannagnola from the service of 
Filippo-Maria had not ameliorated the prospects of the 
other belligerent. The Tuscan arms were exposed to 
a series of humiliating reverses at the hands of the 
new lieutenants of Yisconti, Nicolo Ficcinino and 
Francesco Sforza ; and the situation of Florence was 
becoming alarmingly critical. The triumphal progress 
of the Duke, with the occurrences at Treviso in the 
summer, which furnished an ample source of irritation, 
operated more potently than any other agency in per- 
suading Venice to relent ; and the consecutive defeats 
of the Florentines in the course of a single week 
(Oct. 9-17, 1425) at Anghiari and Faggiuolo, warned 
the Signoiy that the time was at hand for throwing 
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her own mighty sword into the scale against Yisconti. 
This warlike tendency was strengthened and fostered 
by a Yoice from the throne. In the course of November, 
1425, a spirited speech to the following effect was 
deUvered in the Senate by the Doge Foscari : — 

** Many resolutions have been proposed^ Conscript 
Fathers, which, being of a contradictory kind, breed 
confusion, and tend to mislead our judgment. Decipi- 
mur specie recti. There are two things, which in this 
our EepubUc are thought exceedingly pleasant, but 
which nevertheless have involved States oftentimes in 
troubles: they are, peace and frugaUty. While men 
cling to repose too fondly, and shew themselves too 
greedy of gain, grave perils beset their path. .Of this 
we have examples numerous enough in antient and in 
modem days. Have we not one under our own 
eyes ? Behold the fate of the Florentines who, having 
neglected to bridle the power of FiUppo- Maria, while 
it was still insignificant, are now in imminent danger 
of falling under a Milanese yoke ! But what am I 
saying ? Is it not our place to help the distressed and 
jeopardized Power ? Shall we suffer Filippo to lay a 
finger on the Uberties of Florence? That insensate 
tyrant (if he be not checked) wiU be pursuing his 
conquests unmolested, until he has overrun the whole 
Peninsula; and when he has got Florence, he will 
ATTACK us NEXT.^ That is the grand object of his 
machinations ; that is his only thought. Therefore I 



» See Bisticci (VUa di L. Ridolfif Arch. Stor. Hal iv. 818), 
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have wondered much when I have heard it saidi that it 
is not for ns to interfere in this matter. Beallj, most 
excellent Fathers, I am of decided opinion that oar 
interest and duty lie in that very direction ; I am of 
opinion that the [Venetian] Empire ought not to remam 
a passive spectator of the present contest. I must 
remind jou that the Florentmes, though weakened 
indeed, are not so utterly exhausted that they cannot 
famish their share of troops. By Carmagnola we 
have been assured that ^ the power of the Duke is not so 
great as it is reputed to be ;' and under such a leader 
who, even in our age so prolific in military talent, has 
no equal, we may sanguinely look for a prosperous 
result and for an extension of frontier. All these 
circumstances are calculated to induce us to engage in 
the war — a necessary war, I must call it — ^against the 
common foe who, contemning all laws, human and 
diirine, appropriates, by fraudulent and nefarious arts, 
the possessions of his neighbours, and who is aspiring 
to the Italian throne. For such reasons, I repeat, let 
us undertake the struggle with good courage ; and in 
crushing this enemy, let us secure for the Peninsula 
the blessing of tranquillity ! " 

The Ducal address, supported by more than colla- 
teral circumstance, influenced Venice in favour of the 
propositions brought by Ridolfi and Strozzi. On the 
23rd November, the Senate decreed the acceptance of 
the League with Florence ; and from that point the 
conduct of the whole affair, with the management of all 
details^ was allowed to devolve on the Ten. The treaty 
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was signed on the 8rd December, and it was to have a 
duration of five years from this date* 

The stipulations were — ^that each of the contracting 
parties shall send into the field 8,000 horse and 
8,000 foot. 2. That a naval squadron for the pro- 
tection of the Fo shall be raised at the common 
expense. 3. That it shall be competent for the 
Bepublic to control absolutely the movements of the 
combined armies, to conclude peace at her pleasure, and 
to make any incidental arrangements which she 
thinks beneficial to the mutual interest. 4. That the 
conquests of the League in Tuscany and Bomagna 
shall belong to Florence, those in Lombardy to 
Venice, and Lucca and Parma to Ferrara. 6. That 
Genoa shall be restored to independence. 6. That 
either party shall be at hberty to include in the 
present Treaty its allies and adherents, provided that 
they are Italian. 7. That the Confederacy shall be 
regarded as framed against Austria, Hungary, and 
Germany, or any other Power whom the Duke of 
Milan may enlist in his cause, and that the Acuity 
of disposing of the Malatesta Estates, if that family 
espouse the side of Yisconti, shall remain in the 
hands of the Venetians. 

The Bepublic at once wrote to her ambassador at 
Bome, instructing him to use his best influence in 
procuring the cohesion of Martin V. ; and overtures 
were addressed to Switzerland and Savoy for the pur- 
pose of creating a favourable diversion in that quarter. 
On the 21st December, the number of the Pregadi 
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was carried to 100 ; ^ and that Goimcil was constitated 
a tribunal for the management of the War. On the 
18th Jannarjr, 1426, the Chevalier Bembo was named 
Captain of the Po ; and on the 21st, the League was 
published. But it was not till the 19th Febniary that 
the commission of Captain-Oeneral of all the Land- 
Forces was delivered to Francesco di Carmagnola. 

On the first report of the existence of a CoaUtion, 
Filippo-Maria had despatched an ambassador, Fran- 
chino da Castiglione, to Venice to expostulate with 
that Government in a friendly spirit ; and it happened, 
that Castiglione arrived on the same day, on which 
the important instrument was proclaimed (January 21). 
He intimated to the Signory, that his master had re* 
ceived the last news with a feeling of intense astonish- 
ment ; he spoke of the excellent terms, on which the 
Venetians had always stood with the predecessors of 
Visconti ; and he averred that the latter, having ever 
proved himself, and wishing to be still, ^^ a dutiful son 
of the Bepubhc," was quite at a loss to understand, 
how Venice could have been led to range herself 
among his enemies. To this flimsy protest a cate- 
gorical answer was given. The Doge confessed, that 
the most affectionate relations had subsisted between 
his country and the Dukes of Milan ; '^ and,'' he said, 
^^ it is on that very ground, that we have learned with 
peculiar pain the differences of Milan and Florence. 
We have, it is well known, spared no labour to re- 
establish peace. We have watched with patience and 

* Nayagiero (fol. 1087) ; Paolo Morosini (lib. xix. p. 412). 
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solicitude the efforts made by the Marquis of Ferrara 
and by the Florentine Ambassador at Milan toward the 
settlement of the difficulty ; and we at length volun- 
teered our own mediatorial offices. But every attempt 
has fisdled. Our pacific sentiments and desires have 
found no reciprocity on the part of the Duke. We 
deny that, by the proposed federation with Tuscany, 
the Eepublic violates the Treaty of 1421, or absolves 
Filippo-Maria from any obUgations in respect to it. 
For that treaty aimed simply and purely at provid- 
ing a common safeguard against the Emperor. Even 
granting it to be true, that the Eepublic has been 
guilty of such a breach of faith, the Duke ought to be 
reminded that he took the initiative by attacking the 
Malatesti, who are under our protection, and by con- 
tracting aUiances with several States contrary to his 
engagements, thus in strictness nullifying the compact 
in question. Your master mentions guarantees ! The 
best guarantee which Venice can have is peace; but 
that does not appear to be contemplated by the Duke! " 
**The truth is," concluded his Serenity, "that we 
have determined to adhere to the League for ten years. 
If FiHppo-Maria choose even now to propose the me- 
diation of Ferrara or Mantua, we are content : only, if 
Florence be attacked, we shall help her. On the other 
hand, should the Duke come to terms, he may join the 
League with us against other enemies, if he thinks 
proper to do so." 

Nothing farther was heard of Castiglione; and it 
was suspected that the astrologers, who exerted a 
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tyrannical influence over the mind of Filippo-Maria, 
were persoading him that it wonld not, after all, be quite 
a hopeless task to grapple with these Venetians, whose 
aggrandizement in the last century at his father's 
expense and his own deeply rankled in his bosom. ^ 
" There was between the Duke and Venice," expUcitly 
states the biographer of Acciaiuolo, ** a natural hatred 
on account of his lands, which are occupied by the 
BepubUc/' '^ FiHppo," he adds, in another place, 
*' refused an audience to the Venetian ambassador, 
because he detested the parade and circumlocution, 
which the Venetians employ, who are excessively cere- 
momooB «^ verbose I- 

Carmagnola having been commissioned as Captain- 
General on the 19th February, 1426, Nicolo Contarini 
was sent to Florence to concert a plan of operations 
with the War Department (Dieci della Balia'} ; and 
hostiUties were opened forthwith. At the end of the 
month, the Venetians and Tuscans entered the Milanese 
territory from opposite points ; and on the 3rd March, 
the Allies, 7,000 or 8,000 strong, were in front of 
Brescia. The acquisition of the Gttelph and other 
Quarters, into which the City was divided,* was 
achieved with comparative ease. By collusion be- 
tween Carmagnola and the Avogadri and other 
Guelph famihes,^ with whom he was intimate, jthe 



' Bisticci {Vita di Agnoh Acciaiuolo; Arch. Stor. Ital. iv. 348). 
' Bisticci, ubi supra. ' Navagiero (foL 1087). 

Galibert, ch. yi. 
"^ Sabellico (Dec. ii. Hb. z.) ; Mttratori {Annali, 1426). 
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gates were thrown open to the Confederates on the 
night ^ pf the 7th ; and the Milanese troops, who were 
few in number and ill-victualledy retired without op- 
position into the citadels. The latter, known as the 
Castello Vecchio and the Castello NiuwOf were situated 
on the brow of a hill commanding the Oity, with which 
they communicated by a high and massive wall run- 
ning the whole length of the sloping elevation into 
the plain on which Brescia is built. * The bombard- 
ment of the Old and New Castles was an undertaking 
of a far more arduous kind ; and the difficulties, with 
which it was fraught, allowed the generals of Filippo- 
Maria time to improve and increase their resources. 
On the other hand, the arrival of Nicolo da Tolentino, 
the Florentine commander, placed at the disposal of 
Carmagnola the talents of the most celebrated engi- 
neer of the day; and the siege was immediately formed. 
The enemy had not yet come up. 

The Tusco-Yenetian Alliance soon produced im- 
portant results of a collateral kind. In May, 1426, 
a truce was negotiated by the Florentines between 
Venice and the Emperor, on condition that the 
Signory should lend maritime aid to Sigismund in 
his Turkish war; and in July following,' the Duke 
of Savoy, yielding to Venetian pressure, came to the 
resolution of acceding to the League, and was guaran- 
teed in the possession of all the conquests hereafter 
to be made beyond the Ticino toward Piedmont and 
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the German Monntains^ together with Asti, Tortona, 
Yoghera, Yercelli, Noyara^ and Milan itself. Aleasan- 
dna was likewise appointed to M to the share of 
AmadenSy unless the Marquis of Montefierrato became^ 
within a reasonable space of time, a member of the 
Coalition, in which case that City and its environs 
were to be allotted to the Marqnis. 

The execution ctf that clause of the Treaty of 
December last, which referred to Genoa, was confided 
to the author of the Trevisan Chronicle. It had been 
imderstood that Florence should ann, at her own cost, 
1,600 horse and 2,000 foot in the cause of Genoese 
independence. ** I was sent," Redusio himself tells 
us,^ "to the Florentines in the neighbourhood of 
Genoa^ and, among others, to Tommaso Campo- 
Fregoso, late Doge and GoTemor of the Oil^, who 
was now Lord of'Sarzana, and to Giovanni-Luigi da 
Fieschi, residing at Pontremolo, by both of whom I 
was warmly welcomed. Neyertheless, the Florentines 
did not perform their engagements." 

One contingency, for which Venice provided in the 
December Treaty, was speedily realised. Carlo Mala- 
testa elected in the new contest to take part with 
Filippo-Maria, whose generosity after the battle of 
San Egidio^ in 1416 had completely captivated his 
heart ; and in the early part of April he was conse- 
quently proscribed by the Hundred. On the 17th of 

> MunU. (ziz. 854). 

^ The pictnre on this sabject by Paolo Uccello ifl well known. It may 
be seen in the National GaUeiy al Loodoii. 
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the month, Malatesta addressed an epistle to that 
Council, couched in terms of surprise and remon- 
strance, and demanding to know ^^ whether the report 
which had reached his ears was correct?" The answer 
was prompt and pointed : it bore date the 19th April. 
" We have received your letter of the 17th," wrote 
the Hundred, " and we beg to inform you, that it is 
quite true that we have published such a proclamation 
as that to which you allude ; and a copy is herewith 
inclosed to your Magnificence. It is equally true, that 
your magnificent progenitors have rendered to us the 
Lioe, Toh you Bp'eoify, ^ ^j r^ indeed, 
and that is precisely the reason why we extended our 
MendBhip Jd mZess to your mU-c, »d to 
your brothers, and why we made you our captain, 
pensioned you, and conferred citizenship upon you. 
But your Magnificence and your hrothers, deviating 
from the path of your fore£a.thers, and forgetful of 
lenefito reeved, l^ve leagued yoLelvee ^ our 
foes, and have paid no heed to our protests and re- 
monstrances. Whether your conduct has been honour- 
able and fair, we must leave you to judge. We, at 
any rate, considering the course which you have so 
unworUuly pursued toward our Republic, have issued 
the present proscription ; and what we have begun, we 
mean to carry through ! " ^ 

Meanwhile, the operations before Brescia were pro- 
gressing favourably, though slowly. Under the super- 
intendence of Tolentino, trenches and other siege 

* Berlan (cap. 27). 
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works had been constracted on a large scale; boih 
eitadels were invested; and proyisions were already 
ronning short in the garrison. In Angost, Carma- 
gnola made himself master of the Pile Gate of the Old 
Castle, and a few weeks afterward, the Garzetta Gate, 
in the Borgo of San Alessandro/ fell into his hands. 
On the 16th September, the Proyeditors, Pietro Lore- 
dano and Fantino Michieli, wrote to the Hundred 
from the Camp as follows : — ** The troops of the Doke, 
to the number of 7^000, having presented themselves 
here and offered battle, the Venetians, with 6,000 
horse and 1,000 foot, formed in excellent order, and 
came to an engagement with the enemy. The fighting 
lasted three hours, when the Milanese were compelled 
to retire with the provisions they had brought to 
relieve the fortresses ; and the Venetians then entered 
the Old Castle. The New still holds out ; but, with 
the Divine aid, we look for its speedy submission. 
The bombards are already planted against the walls." 
The defenders of the New Castle, however, con- 
tinued to make a resolute stand, until the pressure 
of hunger was no longer endurable. On the 10th 
November, the Milanese commander capitulated, sub- 
ject to an understanding that, if reUef arrived within 
ten days,^ the instrument should be annulled ; but the 
20th came without bringing any reinforcement or 
hope; and on that day, therefore, the keys were 
deUvered, and the confederates gained absolute pos- 
session of Brescia. 

■ Berlan (cap. 41). ' Diedo {Storia, lib. ix.) 
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At the same time^ the Captain of the Po,^ haTing, 
in pnrsnance of his instructions (May, 1426), ascended 
that river so far as Cremona, sailed into the Adda, 
took two forts along its banks, and penetrated to the 
very walls of Pavia, which he treated with insnlting 
defiance* Filippo-Maria, exasperated to the highest 
pitch by the blow inflicted on his arms and fortunes, 
now had recourse to all sorts of expedients for weaken- 
ing and distracting his new antagonist. At his insti- 
gation, the Hungarians created a diversion in the 
Frioul; and in July, the Republic was obliged to 
despatch a body of troops to that coast under the 
Proveditor Marco Miani. A wretch, named Arrigo 
di Brabante,' was employed by the Duke almost 
simultaneously to set fire to the Venetian Arsenal; 
but the iniquitous scheme was happily revealed prior 
to its execution, and the intended incendiary, sen- 
tenced to be quartered alive, died amid excruciating 
torments. 

From an intelligible reluctance to augment the 
national burdens and to injure commercial interests, 
the Signoiy had paused, before she finally committed 
herself to war ; but her poUcy was now thorough. On 
her own material resources she had reason to place 
the fullest reUance; and Carmagnola was honoured 
by the manifestation on her part of unbounded con- 
fidence in his integrity no less than in his genius. 
On the 7th May,^ civic honours had been accorded to 
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him, and the Qreat Council had enrolled him among 
its members. A few days later (May 11 ^), the Senate 
signified to him its readiness to form a State for his 
&mily on which side of the Adda he might prefer, so 
soon as his efforts were crowned by victory. On the 
28th of the same month, pacific oyertnres having been 
initiated by Filippo-Maria through two esquires of the 
body to Carmagnola, who had been taken prisoners,' 
the Signory declared that she was willing to intmst 
the negotiation to the Oaptain-General, ''who conld 
fight and treat at the same time;" and Carmagnola 
was *' recommended '' by his employers to treat with 
Filippo ''in such honourable and dexterous manner 
as may seem to his Magnificence most meet."' But 
he was earnestly exhorted not to allow mere empty 
phrases to interfere with the active prosecution of 
the War. 

Almost from the outset, to say the truth, the Count 
of CastehmoTO had rendered himself somewhat trouble- 
some. So far back as the beginning of April, he 
begged leave, as a means of recruiting his health 
which was not particularly good, to quit the camp for 
a certain term, and to proceed to the Baths of Abano. 
The Hundred, having taken the opinion of the highest 
medical authorities at Venice and Padua,^ offered no 
direct opposition to his wishes; but he was prayed 
not to absent himself at present, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary, and the Council recommended him 

^ Bomaniii (iy. cap. 6), ' Berlan (cap. 41). 

' BerUn (cap. 41). * Ibid. (cap. 21). 
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to try an aperient. The hint was not appreciated ; the 
visit to the Baths was paid; and the command-in* 
chief was provisionally conferred upon the Lord of 
Mantna. The request, to which the Government had 
thns yielded, was repeated, however, at intervals ; and 
the Proveditors had the utmost difficulty in keeping 
him at his post. At length, in the middle of October,^ 
while the conquest of Brescia was still imperfsct, his 
importunacy was triumphant, and he started on a 
second trip : nor did he return till the 14th November, 
four days after the signature of the capitulating articles* 
The conduct of Carmagnola was fairly open to ani- 
madversion and blame. His employers had every 
»<»>n to view Booh bel>.,i.>n> ynl Lfhmm>; ,Z 
he was scarcely entitled to complain, if it excited some 
slight degree of distrust. 

The fall of Brescia on the 20th November, the 
threatening posture of Savoy, Switzerland, and Arra- 
gon,* and the undisguised tendency of many of the 
Lombard States to side with the victorious League, 
gravely puzzled Yisconti. The cold season was now 
at hand, and it was tolerably certain that the activity 
of his opponents would be suspended during the 
winter. The Duke, who was bitterly disappointed by 
the rout before Brescia of the troops expressly sum- 
moned from the Bomagna to its relief,^ saw no alter- 
native but to seize the present opportunity,; and the 
Pontiff Martin, whom he had propitiated by the recent 

^ 
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cessioii of ForH and Imola to the Church, was easily 
persuaded to intercede for him with the Venetians. 
The Goyemment of Foscari informed the Nuncio who 
was sent on this busiuess to Venice, '' that the Signory 
is far fonder of peace than of war, and that she accepts 
with pleasure the mediatorial offices of his Holiness/' 
The initiatiye having been thus taken, and the Be- 
public having an undoubted right, under the Treaty 
of December, 1426, to terminate hostilities at plea- 
sure,^ certain preliminaries were arranged; a safe- 
conduct was granted to the former ambassador Cas- 
tiglione and two other plenipotentiaries deputed to 
represent the Duke; and after a delay, which the 
nature of the conditions makes intelligible, a treaty 
was signed between Milan and the League on the 
80th December, in the antient monastery of San 
Giorgio Maggiore.' No conquests had hitherto been 
effected in the direction of Tuscany or Piedmont, and 
consequently neither Florence nor Sayoy was a gainer 
in point of territory. But the latter acquired important 
commercial advantages in being placed on the same 
footing in the capital of the Bepublic with the German 
Guild : ' while the Florentines were allowed to export 
English and French goods from Genoa in their own 
instead of in Genoese bottoms/ To Venice, Brescia 
and the Bresciano,^ with Casalmaggiore, Valcamonica, 
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and a portion of the Cremonese,^ were reluctantly snr- 
rendered. The fortress of Montecchio was transferred 
to Ferrara* The House of Malatesta was emancipated 
from its obligations to Yisconti. The release of the 
wife and children of Carmagnola, and the restitution 
of his property, were guaranteed at Venetian dicta- 
tion.^ Seyeral other points of minor consequence were 
adjusted. 

The Bresdans had no cause to regret their change 
of rulers. Their Constitution, which was assimilated, 
with some difference in the details, to that introduced 
into Verona, Vicenza, Treviso, Padua, and the other 
Provinces of the Terra-Ferma, was framed in a liberal 
spirit and on wisely moderate principles. The taxes 
underwent little or no alteration. The courts of law 
were improved ; ^ and the administration of justice was 
rendered prompter and more effective. The acquisi- 
tion, at the same time, was more advantageous to the 
Signory, in a financial point of view, than any other 
of her conquests, Padua not excepted : for, while the 
expenditure was calculated at 16,000 ducats a year 
only, the revenues of the Bresciano were found to 
reach ^ 75,600, a surplus thus remaining of nearly 
60,000. 

The first Podesta of Brescia was Fantino Dandolo, 
son of the Doge Andrea, and a man of equal piety 

* Berlan (cap. 47). 
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and eradition ; and the appointment of Captain of the 
City 'was bestowed upon Nicolo Malipiero, The post 
of Castellan of one of the Citadels deyolved upon the 
Author of the celebrated ChronicU of TrevisOf a subject 
and tried servant of the Republic. ** While the cession 
of the place (Brescia) was still pending/' this writer 
observes/ ** the Senate of Venice sent for me» Andrea 
Bedusio of Quero, Citizen and Chancellor of the Com- 
mune of Treviso, and told me, that I must go as 
Castellan to Casale-Majus with a proper garrison ; and 
my pay was to be 200 gold ducats a year. So I pro- 
ceeded in compliance witii this bidding ; and I entered 
upon my duties on the 10th January, 1427/' 

It soon became convincingly apparent, that the new 
Treaty was no more than an armistice of the most 
ephemeral character ; the lieutenants of the Duke in 
the Bresciano refused, for the most part, to fulfil the 
agreement by delivering the keys of the fortresses to 
the Venetian delegates; and so early as the 8rd 
February, 1427, the Captain-General was invited to 
r^air to the capital, in order that he might assist 
the Government in laying down the plan of a fresh 
campaign. On the 24th March, the Countess Car- 
magnola-Visconti, who had been libei'ated in pur- 
suance of one of the articles of December, joined her 
husband ; and she experienced at the hands of the 
Signory a gorgeous reception. Neither trouble nor 
cost was spared in doing honour to that favoured 
individual, to whom a great people were content, so 

> Murat. (six. 868). 
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long as he was true to their interest and to his own, 
to commit their fortunes in tmst; and under such 
auspices, while the personal prospects of Carmagnola 
became enviably brilliant, his employers were at liberty 
to promise themselves the realization of their proudest 
dreams. 

The Florentine connexion had proved itself ahnost 
throughout of very little utility ; and a portion only of 
the stipulated contingents had ever been forthcoming. 
The Tuscan Commonwealth speedily discovered, that it 
had committed itself to a contest, which was calculated 
to try severely its resources. ^ Although, at the mo- 
ment when it embraced the Venetian alliance, the 
question of aggrandizement was kept quite out of sight 
by the more vital one of independent existence, a 
few months sufficed to change Florentine views ; that 
Power began to think, that the results obtained hardly 
warranted an outlay of 2,600,000 florins, which it 
was alleged at least to have incurred ; ^ and the Be- 
pubUc foresaw pretty clearly that, in the second stage 
of the struggle which was impending, she would be 
obliged to fight almost single-handed. Her levies and 
preparations were of commensurate magnitude. 36,000 
men, of whom 8,000 only* were mercenaries, were 
received into her pay ; and although 4,000,000 (due.) 
had already been added to the National Debt since 
the beginning of the reign, Venice returned to the 
field with energy and cheerfulness. She had been 
the last to draw the sword ; it now seemed probable 

» Napier (iiL 87). • Ibid. » Diedo {Stona, lib. ix.) 
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that she would be the last to sheathe it ; and the 
mtegrity of the Florentine Constitution was perhaps 
not the only problem, which was to be worked out by 
the sword of Carmagnola. 

Their recent humiliation was not without the effect 
of stinging the pride of the Milanese aristocracy, and 
of awakeiung in their breast a powerful impulse of 
patriotism. The Duke was implored not to submit 
tamely to the dismemberment of his possessions in the 
loss of one of the most important dependencies of his 
Crown. The utmost devotion was manifested. As 
the price of a few priyileges, of a little liberty^ the 
Nobles of Milan declared themselves ready to make 
any sacrifices. Yisconti acted in this instance with 
the egregious duplicity and Msehood which belonged 
to him. With outspread hands he received the con-» 
tributions offered on all sides to his acceptance ; and 
he dismissed the deluded petitioners for reform with 
professions, which werQ of the slightest possible 
value. 

The first blow was struck by the t)uke, whose troops 
under Nicolo Piccinino and Angelo della Pergola, after 
taking Torricelli in the Pannesan territory, and over- 
running the Bresciano, formally assaulted Casalmag- 
giore. The Venetian Commandant, Fantino Pisani, 
defended his trust with great intrepidity, until succour, 
for which he had promptly applied to Venice, to the 
new Captain of the Po, Stefano Contarini, and to Car- 
magnola himself, could arrive. The naval forces of 
Filippo-Maria, which were stationed in the iiomediate 
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neighbonrhood of Pavia nnder Euetachio Paccino, were 
vastly superior to those at the disposal of Coniariiii ; 
they consisted of not fewer than one-and-forty sail ; and 
the Captain validly pleaded his inability to respond 
to the appeal. The Captain-Generali whose head- 
quarters were near Oasalseccoi sent only lame and 
shallow excuses. The Hundred desired him, intreated 
him, to hasten to the relief of Pisani ; but hb did not 
stir an inch. On the 27th April, he wrote : ** My 
horses are without forage, and I can do nothing." 
The answer of the Hundred was : << To raise your 
camp, change your positions, and plant yourself else- 
where, is not the work of a moment, and before you 
stand in need of it, the grass \vill have had time to 
grow 1 " ^ Next he was short of money, and begged a 
remittance ; he was told, that the remittance was on 
its way. Still he did not move, and when an explana- 
tion was asked, he had the portentous effrontery to 
allege, *^ that he was too weak to hazard a rescue," 
although it was an ascertained fact that he had with 
him 16,000 cavalry.* Under these circumstances, 
Casalmaggiore succumbed on the 1st May, 1427. 
Piccinino and his colleague, emboldened by their suc- 
cess, pushed forward to Brescello, which had been 
already blockaded by Paccino. ^ Nevertheless, so 
soon as the distress of Brescello was made known to 
the Ducal Government, two men-of-war, from the 
poops of which were seen to float the united colours 

* Berlan (cap. 48). « Ibid. 
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of Yenice^ Florence^ and Bftvoy,^ were doBpatched^ 
until more effectual relief was at hand, to create a 
diversion^ and, if it was found possiblei to cover the 
place. 

At the same time, explicit insfaractions were receiyed 
by the Cheyalier Bembo, commissionedi during the 
temporary absence of Contarini, as Lieutenant of the 
Pof to raise the blockade of Brescello on the river* 
side by bringing Pacdno to action. Bembo» who had 
under him, inclusiye of present reinforcements, be« 
tween thiriy and five-and-thirty vessels, mounting 
10,000 men,' hastened accordingly to complete his 
dispositions; and his opponent, confident enough in 
his own strength, did not scruple to abandon Brescello 
for the purpose of courting the engagement. ' It was 
also the object of Faccino, in shifting his ground so 
promptly, to take the enemy by surprise, and to 
manoauvre in such a manner as to envelop the op- 
posed squadron. But he had to deal with a master- 
spirit ;* Bembo was thoroughly cool and collected ; and 
after a fiuious combat, the Milanese flotilla, though 
assisted by Piccinino who opened a heavy fire upon 
the Venetians from the shore, was repulsed with great 
slaughter and hopelessly scattered/ It was the 21st 
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May, 1427/ Bembo, seeking to pnrsne his advan- 
tage, ascended the riyer, passed Brescello now partially 
relieved, pierced two consecutive lines of palisades 
drawn from bank to bank, and at length appeared in 
sight of Pavia. It was only the want of a proper 
force to effect a landing, which deterred the victor 
from carrying the terror of his arms into the antient 
capital of Lombardy. 

Meanwhile, the Captain-General, yielding to the 
reiterated appeals of the Centumvirate, advanced at a 
leisurely pace against Ficcinino with at least the 
ostensible design of completing the undertaking, to 
which Bembo had already contributed so important 
a share, ■ But Oarmagnola, even before he reached 
Gottelengo, fell, on Ascension-day,* into an ambus- 
cade prepared by Ficcinino, and did not extricate him- 
self without incurring severe loss in horses. The 
Signory immediately wrote him a letter (June 20'), in 
which his exertions were warmly applauded I But no 
stress was laid on the late misadventure ; and in com- 
pliance with his request, 1,000 ducats of gold were 
privately remitted to his Magnificence for distribution 
among such of his cavahy as had been dismounted, 
with a suggestion that ^^ as compensation of this kind 
is not usual, you will deal out the money as if it 
came from your private purse, and will refrain from 
mentioning that it is given by the Bepubhc/' 



' Muratori (^Annali, ix. 131) ; BiUius and Sabellioo, locis tupra eitatU, 
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Magnificence was urged once more, howeyer, to dis- 
regard the hollow and deceitfiil proposals of Yisconti 
and his creatures, to cross the Adda, and invade 
the Milanese. ^ He was begged, above everything, to 
beware of one Enrico de Colombiers, a renegade 
Savoyard, who was reported to be always at his elbow 

m 

with some new programme, ^'and whose astuteness 
and cunning," said the Signoiy, *^ render him of as 
much use to his master the Duke as any 500 lances 
in his pay I " ' This exhortation was not altogether 
lost upon Cannagnola; and having shifted his quarters, 
he found himself in] the early days of July at Casal- 
secco itself. The enemy, under Piccinino and Fran- 
cesco Sforza, were at no great distance ; and a collision 
was therefore shortly to be expected. The Venetian 
position at Oasalsecco was not intrenched ; but it was 
protected by a ditch and by strong palings ; and the 
mihtary carts and waggons were drawn up in a line 
round the encampment, in the Boman fashion, as an 
additional defence. ' 

But the generalissimo, having perfunctorily exe- 
cuted the desire of the BepubUc, relapsed almost 
instantly into that languid indifference, which seemed 
to have become a part of his nature ; and it was a 
sheer impossibility to rouse him to activity. He did 
not appear to be labouring under any illness. Of 
unjust or distrustful treatment he had not an atom of 
right to complain. For from the middle of May^ the 

> Berkn (cap. 50). ' Ibid, ic^' supra, 
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Proveditors had been under a strict injunction '^to 
abstain from meddling unduly or unnecessarily with 
his Magnificence." 

It was now the height of summer. The weather 
was exceedingly sultry, and in the open country the 
dust was blinding. It was hard to distinguish even 
near objects. On the 12th July,^ the enemy seized 
the opportunityi crossed the moat/ broke through the 
palisade and the line of wagons, and surprised the 
Camp. There was indescribable confusion. There 
was a rush to arms and to horse. Friends and foes 
were mistaken for each other. The General him- 
self was pitched violently from his saddle, and was 
nearly killed. Gonzaga of Mantua, who was serving 
under him, was discovered in the midst of the Milan- 
ese ; Sforza, misled by the whirlwind of dust ploughed 
up by the hoofs of the horses, plunged into the thick 
of the hostile encampment ; and both had the narrow- 
est escape from being made prisoners. Ultimately, 
the aggressors beat a retreat; and no advantage 
remained with either side. After this discreditable 
affair, the Oaptain-G^neral, possibly a little ashamed 
of himself, shewed some symptoms of reviving energy. 
Taking advantage of the disunion understood to pre- 
vail in the Milanese camp, and of the valuable diver- 
sion created by other members of the League in the 
direction of Monteferrato, Savoy, and Switzerland, < 
Carmagnola proceeded to occupy Binate^ and San 

> Muratori (AnnaU, ix, 131). » Ibid. 182. 
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GioYaniu-a-Croce ; and, finally, he recoTered Gasal* 
maggiore. 

It soon appeared that Oannagnola had pledged him- 
Belf, withont consulting his employers, to restore the 
prisoners taken at Casalmaggiore. The Hmidred 
pointed out to him, in their despatch, that the Vene- 
tians who had fallen into the hands of the Dnke were 
still detained, and that his own should therefore have 
been kept back with a view to an exchange ; *^ but," 
concluded the Council, '^as you haye made the 
engagement in our name, you must fulfil it/' At the 
same time, he was emphatically urged not to relax in 
his efforts, to persevere in his enterprise, and to cross 
the Adda. Two Nobles of illustrious name, Leonardo 
Mocenigo and Fantino Michieli, were even appointed 
to wait upon his Magnificence, on the part of the Doge 
Foscari, to inculcate for the third or fourth time the 
importance '^ of doing something decisive, and at 
once : " while Giacomo Oontarini was sent to Florence 
for the purpose of stimulating that Power to the pro- 
secution of her plans for emancipating Genoa fi*om 
Milanese thraldom. For it was the fear of Venice, that 
the maritime strength of her old rival might otherwise 
be reorganized by Visconti, and that the Republic 
might thus find it necessary to commence naval 
armaments upon a grand and costly scale at a moment 
when the monthly expenditure upon the Army alone 
was not less than 60,000 ducats. 

The pace of operations remained, notwithstanding, 
dolefully languid ; and about the middle of August the 
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posture of affairs was so stagnant, that several mem- 
bers of the Hmidred openly complamed from their 
seats of the miserable progress of the War, and sug- 
gested the propriety of intimating to his Magnificence 
in some stronger terms than heretofore the repeatedly 
declared wishes of the Signory. But the hope was 
not yet forsaken that affairs might soon improve, and 
the motion consequently dropped.^ Toward the end 
of September, indeed, headquarters were shifted to 
the neighbourhood of the Lago d'lseo, and siege was 
laid to Montechiaro. But no result of any conse- 
quence attended the change. At the same time, Car- 
magnola was not insensible to the ill-disguised sneers 
and disparaging strictures of those about him, more 
especially of the Proveditors of Brescia ; the complaint 
and ridicule were too just not to be excessively galling; 
and in the beginning of October he addressed to the 
Doge a letter couched in the most indignant and 
resentful language. He denounced with bitter em- 
phasis all meddlesome and self-sufficient civilians who, 
quitting their counting-house, came to teach war to 
^* the Child of War ; " and he threw out a hint of no 
ambiguous sort about unappreciated services and more 
discerning employers. The tone which he used excited 
some alarm. His genius was at present indispen- 
sable ; his anger was not to be treated with levity ; and, 
stifling its instinctive desire of counter-remonstrance, 
the Government acted upon the necessity of meeting 
the Condottiero in a conciUatory spirit. On the 6th 

* Berlan (cap. 51). 
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of the month, the Noble Andrea Morosini was charged 
by the Doge to proceed with all possible despatch to 
headquarters, to intimate the sorrow of the Republic 
at the discord and bad feeling which seemed to reign 
in the Oamp, to remind him that the mildness of 
Venetian institutions permitted a liberty of speech to 
which he was perhaps unaccustomed, to suggest that 
the idle rumours which were constantly circulating 
abroad ought to be beneath his notice, to afford the 
strongest assurance of unabated and cordial friendship, 
and to pray him to display the utmost activity in the 
execution of the high task confided to his talents. 
Morosini was farther instructed to reprimand the Pro* 
veditors at Brescia ; and those indiscreet functionaries 
were accordingly summoned to his presence. '^ Have 

wise, spoken disrespectfully of the Captain-General ? " 
" If you have," he continued, " the Govemment 
greatly wonders that personages so wise should not 
have foreseen the pernicious operation of such a pro- 
ceeding on the mind of his Magnificence. Even if 
you had perfect reason, you ought not to have done 
so. For he has our State in his power" * It may be 
judged that the circumstances were deemed cogent, 
which persuaded the Doge to whisper into the ears 
even of Ids confidential Ministers a confession so 
startling, though partaking of the nature of a hyper- 
bole. 
Nevertheless, the animadversions of which he had 

* Berlan (cap. 56). 
VOL. IV. 35 
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become the object were not without the salutary effect 
of awakening Carmagnola from his lethargy; and, 
having left Montechiaro, which he had taken after a 
month's siege»^ in his rear, he pushed forward' to 
Macalo/ near the Oglio, about seven miles from 
Cremona, and not more than three from the Milanese 
quarters. The voice of detraction and satire appeared 
to be now exercising an influence so long desired, by 
stimulating his Magnificence to increased exertions. 
By the suggestion of a doubt of his abilities, aud even 
of his courage, his pride was wounded, and the inmost 
nature of the man was touched. His old spirit lived 
in him again. Upon his arrival at Macalo,^ he hastened 
to reconnoitre positions, and to measure distances. 
He went over the ground with minute care, exhibitiBg 
an anxiety to make himself acquainted with every 
curve and slope ; and the smallest details were not 
too small to receive his personal superintendence. It 
was clear that some great design was in his thoughts ; 
and Venice had reason to believe that that turn in 
the war was at hand, of which she had been content 
hitherto, though not without a hard trial of patience 
and temper, to feed herself with the bare expecta- 
tion. 

The Milanese army had, down to the present time, 
suffered materially from the absence of a Captain- 
General; the divisions among its numerous leaders 
formed a source of weakness and confusion; and 

' Iledu8io( Cftron. Tarv., 863). » SabeUico (Dec. ii. lib. x.) 
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Fi]ippo-Maiia> observing how ill his affairs prospered, 
at length came to the resolution of conferring the post 
of Generalissimo on Carlo Malatesta.^ The fiEune of 
the yonng Lord of Pesaro had been within the last 
few years tamished by more than one miUtaiy blunderi 
and he was naturally impatient to redeem his character 
by some striking and brilliant exploit. Malatesta pos- 
sessed considerable abiUties ; but he was rash^ and he 
was also nnfortmiate. The two forces were separated 
by a swampi which was traversed by a narrow cause- 
way ; the country abounded in brakes and thickets. 
Malatesta^ eager to engage his adversary, crossed the 
bog, and found himself in close contact with the 
Allies, who were drawn up in admirable order to 
receive him, and who did not give him time to com- 
mence the attack. It was the 11th October, 1427.^ 
Carmagnola had made his dispositions with great care ; 
he had directed Nicolo Tolentino, with 2,000 horse,' 
to plant himself behind some adjacent copses, and at 
the appointed signal to take the enemy in rear, while 
the main body assailed them in front. Malatesta fell 
into the snare prepared for him. He was unexpectedly 
hemmed in on both sides. The movements of his 
cavalry were cramped by the nature of the ground, on 
which they had incautiously allowed themselves to be 
forced ; the feet of his horses became entangled in the 
imderwood, aud the bellies of the animals were stung 
by the nettles. The strength of the Allies lay in their 

> Candidus Decembrins, Vita di N. Piccinmo (Marat zx. 1056). 
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centre^ and its onset was perfectly irresistible. Mala* 
testa, whose impetuosity was threatened with a sadly 
disastrous issue, soon despaired of success, and yielded 
up his sword to Gonzaga of Mantua, his brother- 
in-law.* The day was lost to the Duke of Milan ; 
8,000 cuirassiers, all the baggage, and an immense 
booty were secured by Carmagnola * after the victory 
of Macalo. 

This splendid achievement thoroughly retrieved the 
reputation of the Commander-in-Chief; and on the 
arrival of the news at Venice on the 16th,' a feeling 
of exuberant satisfaction was produced. A letter, 
superscribed by the Doge, was written to him on the 
following day, full of the warmest eulogy and the 
most flattering protestations. From a politic wish to 
convince him that old impressions were forgotten, the 
Signory lavished upon the hero the most elaborate 
compliments and the most munificent rewards. A 
house in the capital at San Eustachio, which Venetian 
gratitude had once awarded to Pandolfo Malatesta,"^ 
with the fief of Castenedolo in the Bresciano for 
himself and his heirs, was assigned to the successful 
General. Giorgio Comaro and Santo Veniero were 
deputed to present to him the thanks of the Bepublic^ 
He was exhorted to look upon Macalo as the first of a 
series of triumphs equally splendid and equally within 
his reach. The Hundred signified an opinion that 
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the moment had come for passmg the Adda» and for 
pattmg an end to the War by a glorious victory and an 
hononrable peace.^ 

There was a common feeling in Italy^ that it was 
now qnite open to Carmagnola, by bridging the Adda 
and marching rapidly on Milan, to shatter at a single 
blow the power of Fihppo-Maria, and to hoist the 
Lion of Saint Mark upon the ramparts of his Capital. 
Bat his Magnificence, who did not conceive it to be 
his interest that the War should be so soon finished, 
or that his former employer should be totally crushed, 
had no intention of doing anything of the kind pro- 
posed ; and instead of responding to the appeal of the 
Signory^ he frittered away the remainder of the year 
in insignificant achievements, and then demanded per- 
mission to go to the Baths! The Proveditors, who 
were enjoined to divert him by all means from his 
purpose, had no light or enviable task ; but for the 
moment their representations prevailed. Of these 
idle subterfuges the Bepublic was growing a Uttle 
weary; and even if her suspicions of his good faith 
began just now to strengthen, it was hardly wonderful ! ' 
For it was notorious that his opponents were no match 
for him, either in ability or in material strength ; and 
the common supposition in the Milanese camp was 
that his inaction proceeded rather from a contemptuous 
confidence, than from any other motive.' 

The Duke, however, had during some time been 
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seriously revolving in his mind the expediency of pro* 
coring at least a suspension of hostilities. The pro-* 
gross of his old Lieutenant^ though to a certain extent 
neutralized by causes of which he was possibly not 
altogether ignorant, excited his fears, and rendered 
Tiim anxious to witness the return of peace. With 
this object, his invaluable ally, the Pontiff Martin, was 
again required to furnish a proof of his love of concord 
and devotion to the House of Yisconti ; and so early 
as September, the Cardinal of Santa-Croce began to 
feel the temper of the Ducal Government/ The 
Battle of Macalo naturally gave a potent stimulus to 
such a movement; and after a delay, which partly 
arose from the presence of the plague of Venice, and 
partly from an accident which befel one of the Venetian 
ambassadors on the road, ^ a Congress met at Feriara 
on the 3rd November, The grand obstacle to any 
settlement lay in the lofty pretensions of Venice.' In 
addition to Brescia and its territory already ceded, the 
Bepublic claimed the City and Province of Bergamo, 
Palazzolo, Martinengo, and Iseo ! The Duke made a 
vigorous attempt to obtain a modification; but the 
Hundred, familiar with his embarrassed and helpless 
condition, shewed themselves inexorable ; and it was 
only at the earnest desire of the Florentines that the 
immediate restoration of Genoa to freedom, on which 

* Candido Decembrio, Vita Philtppi'Maria Vicecomitis (Murat. xx. 
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the Venetians had at first insisted^ was waived/ Vis* 
conti neglected no expedient for improving his situa- 
tion and for gaming time : for he was aware that the 
war had also reduced his opponents to serious financial 
straits ; and Florence alone was represented to have 
spent 3,500,000 florins. He intrigued and dallied 
with Oarmagnola. He adroitly detached Savoy firom 
Uie League hy manying the daughter of Amadeus. 
The Congress was deluded and duped with propositions 
and counter-propositions, till the spring had fairly set 
in, and Venetian patience was utterly exhausted. The 
Signoiy then recommended Carmagnola to resume the 
offensive; but this mysterious trifler sent back word 
that his health was remarkably delicate, and that ho 
wished to recroit his strength at the Baths t The 
Government replied : " We are really very much sur- 
prised at such a request on the part of your Magnifi- 
cence at this season of the year, when it has become 
of such consequence to take the field ; '* but, neverthe- 
less, Pietro Loredano, the bearer of the answer, was 
secretly instructed to yield, if the General insisted, 
and to assume the Command-in-Chief during his 
absence. On the 18th March, the Count duly made 
his appearance, and was received by the Doge and the 
other members of the Executive with ceremonious 
pomp. After a short stay in the capital, and a few con- 
ferences with the Signory, he lefi; for Abano. But the 
commission of Vice-Captain-General, given to Loredano 
(February 23) who had earned a classic reputation 

^ StrozzCt Letters (January 6 and April 5, 1428). 
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by his feats of arms at Motta and GaUipoli^ afforded a 
conTinciiig proof that, whatever might be the cost, the 
Bepnblic was prepared to maintain an tmcompromising 
straggle ; and, after a painful conflict with his pride 
and ambition, the Duke elected to acquiesce in the 
terms dictated by Venice. On this basis, peace was 
signed on the 19th April, 1428 ; and it was published 
on the 16th of the following month. * The enormous 
aggrandizement, which the new Treaty brought to the 
Signory, powerfully contrasted with the meagre advan- 
tages derived by Florence. A clause, seeming to bear 
a covert meaning, but partly declaratory, was inserted 
at the desire of the YenetiauB, by which the House 
of Malatesta was withdrawn from Milanese jurisdiction 
or protection; both the contracting parties pledged 
themselves to abstain from interference in the affairs 
of Bomagna, Bologna, and Tuscany; a few minor 
points were submitted to Papal arbitration ; and fresh 
guarantees were exacted by Venice in favour of the 
undeserving, but indispensable Carmagnola. ^ 

Bergamo, afber much demur, was consigned to the 
Venetian Proveditors on the 8th May. The Duke 
announced at the last moment that he would rather 
give up Cremona ; but the Signory declined to make 
the exchange. The government of the new district 
differed in some respects from that estabUshed in the 
other dominions of Venice on the mainland ; and the 

* Istorie di Firenze, 973 (Murat. xix.) 
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citizens and provincial population had the best reason 
to congratulate themselves on their transfer from the 
atrocious despotism of Yisconti to the more enlightened 
institutions of the Bepnblic, At the head of the 
administration^ as elsewhere, was a Podesta, who held 
office for a year, and who, upon entering on his fmic- 
tions, swore before the Arts, representatives of the 
people, to observe the laws and the privileges of the 
mmiicipality, and to rule uprightly and impartially. 
The popular representatives composed the lower 
House of Parliament ; the Upper House consisted of 
the Nobles;, and it was called the Great Council.^ 
Every year in December, this assembly, in concert 
with the Podesta, chose out of its own ranks a body 
of seventy-two persons, who were denominated the 
Anttents, and of whom a conclave of twelve sat once a 
week in bi-monthly rotation, to represent and watch 
the Communal interests. At these conclaves the 
Podesta was entitled to preside. The Bench formed 
in itself a separate and distinct jurisdiction, termed the 
College of Judges ; and it was before this tribunal that 
all appeals were brought, as well as pleas and criminal 
informations. The balance of revenue and expenditure 
in Bergamo and the Bergamasque yielded a yearly 
surplus of 16,000 ducats. The income was 25,500 : 
while the expenses of administration did not exceed 
9,500. * The first Podesta was Leonardo Giustiniani ; ^ 



> Sandi QXb. yii. cap. 1) ; Romanin (ir. 227). 

« Saniido(Ft7e, 963). 

* Sandi, ubi supra ; Diedo (Storia^ lib. iz.) 
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a nobleman of antient fieunilyi and an ornament of 
contraiporary literature. He was one of the sons of 
Bernardo Ginstiniani, an early Venetian historian. 
Yisconti cordially hated him* '^That fellow/' the 
Duke nsed to say, '^ has made more war upon me witii 
his head than any 10,000 horse of the Signory ; '' and 
Pietro Avogadro of Brescia once observed : ** If the 
Signory had such a man in her other cities, all Lom- 
bardy might soon be hers ! " ^ 

The Bepnblic had emerged with glory and advantage 
from her contest against the Duke of Milan ; and die 
was now left in the enjoyment of repose. The ambi- 
tion and cupidity of Turkey kept her cruisers con- 
stantly on the alert, and exposed her trade to heavy 
losses at intervals; but there was no European Power 
vnth whom she was actually at war ; and she vrns at 
last in a position to lay down her arms, and to bestow 
closer attention on her commercial interests. Yenice 
was 4Jiankful for this rest, even if it was not to be a 
very lengthened one ; she was glad to be spared for a 
moment the costiy necessity of conquering. For, in the 
present state of Italy, no combination was apparentiy 
possible, which could withstand the genius of Car- 
magnola, seconded by the prudence of the Republic, 
her heroism, and her gold. 

In the revolutionary annals of the Peninsula, few 
more remarkable episodes are to be found than the 
vicissitudes of Bologna. Originally governed by its 
own Dukes, that City hastened, at the era of the Lom- 

> Sanado(Ft<ff, p. 1002). 
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• 

bard Leagae, to embrace republican tnsiitationB ; and 
in the following centniy, it foond itaelf engaged in a 
losing contest with the Venetians on the qnestiim of 
the Gtdf-Daes. In 1402^ after seyeral revolotions, 
the Bolognese were incorporated with the Dukedom of 
Milan. After the death of GioTanni-Gileazaso Yiacontiy 
they became the subjects of the Chuiehi and tolerated 
the odious tyranny of the Pope till 1411, when they 
rebelled against his goyemment, and returned to a 
short enjoyment of freedom. In 1412, by the con« 
nirance of some of the Nobles, the Pontifical yoke was 
riyeted with stronger links to their necks; and be- 
tween that and the present time, although seyeral 
yiolent and conyulsiye changes were wrought in the 
Bolognese Constitution, the Commune groaned, for 
the most part, under Papal aggression. 

At length, on the 1st August, 1428,^ the ciy of 
Long live the Arts and Liberty ! which, had not been 
heard since 1411, rose once more in the streets; a 
lai^e number of Nobles assembled on the Piassza ; the 
doors of the Palace were wrenched from their hinges ; 
the Cardinal-Legate was obliged to flee; and the old. 
Constitution, with its Standard-Bearer and its Council 
of AntientSf was triumphantiy proclaimed. The Holy 
See, howeyer, was too fond of its temporaUties to 
surrender tamely so important a possession. It was 
known that the Legate was already engaged in collect- 
ing a pow^rfal force to assert the authority of his 

* Montori (iiima/t, iz. 6-134) ; Pugliola, Cronka di Bologna (Murat. 
xtul) 
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master; from the vengeance of such a Government 
everything was to he dreaded; and the Antients, 
alarmed hy the prospect of a bloody retribution and 
aggravated servitude, sought the offices of the Signory 
as an intercessor, determining, if that expedient fisuled, 
to implore her mighty protection. 

The imswer of the Senate to the Envoys of the 
distressed Commune was deUvered on the 27th 
August; it was as follows:^ — ** The BepubUc has 
always valued the friendship of the Bolognese, and has 
wished them well. They may rely upon the exertion 
of her utmost influence with the ApostoUc See; but 
she is precluded by recent treaties^ from direct or 
active interference. At the same time, we pray that 
the Bolognese Condottiero Sanseverino, whose services 
she has engaged, and who has been paid in advance, 
may be desired to proceed to his destination without 
delay." 

But the situation of Bologna grew from day to day 
more critical. Menaced by the troops of Lucca and 
Bome, the City renewed its appeal to the Venetians, 
and volunteered to place itself entirely at their dis- 
posal ; biit the opinion of the Senate underwent no 
change : that Body contented itself with reiterating 
its previous declaration, accompanied by an expression 
^^ of sorrow for the dilemma in which the Bolognese 
were placed." Apart from other motives, the behaviour 
of the Duke of Milan rendered Venice reluctant to take 



* Romanin (iy. cap. 5). 

' LetUn ofPalla Strozzi, No. 22 {April 3, 1428). 
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any course, which was apt to involve her in a serioas 
dispute with Martin Y» 

Before any considerable interval had elapsed, the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1428 were grossly infringed 
by attacks on the princes, of whose estates that com- 
pact expressly guaranteed the integrity and freedom 
from spoliation.^ On the 25th October, 1428, Giorgio 
Comaro was sent to Milan to lay these grounds of 
complaint before Filippo-Maria. But no satisfaction 
was afforded; and on the 12th of the following 
January (1429 ') the Signoiy wrote to Fantino Dan- 
dolo, her ambassador at Florence : *^ Filippo continues 
to be quite the same as ever, molesting the Fregosi 
(of Genoa) and their Allies, the Marquis of Monte- 
ferrato, (Orlando) Pallavicini, the sons of (Filippo) 
Arcelli, fortifying boundaries and collecting troops; 
and therefore the League must be persevered in." 

Two days before (January 10) , a letter had arrived 
from Carmagnola, in which he tendered his resignation 
of the post of Captain-General : it was not accepted. 
His employers, however, knowing the desire of the 
Duke to regain his former lieutenant, resolved to thwart 
the intrigue, which was more than suspected to be in 
progress, by outbidding him; and, in the middle of 
February, a fresh arrangement was concluded with tiie 
Generalissimo, framed on a scale of unprecedented 
liberality. The supreme and exclusive command of 
all the armies of the Republic in Lombardy was con* 

> Letters of PaUa Sirozzi, No. 21 (March 23, 1428). 
' Romanin (iy. 135, note). 
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ferred npon the Oonnt It was agreed that, whether 
Venice went to war or remained at peace, he should 
be paid at the uniform rate of 1,000 dncats a month ; 
and daring actual hostilities, all ransoms and other 
prize-money, to whatever amonnt, were to be allotted 
to him. 

The anxiety of the Signoiy to secure the services 
of Carmagnola, even at so dear a rate, soon became 
intelligible enough. The Milanese difficulty was 
acquiring from day to day additional complication. 
The Florentines, emboldened by the unwarlike cha* 
racter of Paolo Guinigi, Lord of Lucca, whose patri- 
mony had at one time formed part of their own 
dominions, declared war against that State in the 
course of December, 1429 ; ^ and the victims of this 
unprincipled aggression, having first made a manful 
stand against the invaders, followed the example set 
by Bologna, and sought to throw themselves into the 
arms of Venice.' To the present offer an objection 
existed in the eyes of the Senate analogous to that 
raised against its predecessor ; and that august Body 
returned a substantially similar reply. It thanked 
Lucca and her Lord for the flattering proposal, and 
regretted that the alliance between Florence and the 
Bepublic was of such a nature as to preclude accept- 
ance.' The Treaty of 1428 equally debarred the 

> Muratori (Annali, iz. 138). 

* iDstraetioiu given to the Sienese Ambassador at Florence, Dec 6 
(1429); Conunufflonof the Sienese Ambassador sent to Venice, Dec. 24, 
(Gavalcaziti, ii. Documenii), 

» Romanin (iv. 136-7). 
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Duke of Milan from meddling in the affain of Tnckwoy; 
bat that prince, who contemplated a rich prize in the 
perspectiYe, derided all delicate scraples. Filippo- 
Maria was not one, who allowed the most sacred and 
solemn engagements to weigh a feather in the balance 
against his blind cupidity : his powerM assistance was 
lent to Lncca, and the sword of his general, Francesco 
Sforza, speedily turned the scale. The Lncchese beheld 
themselves hberated for a moment from their ambitions 
neighbours; ^ but they were by no means out of danger/ 
Florence, having been a slight gainer from the Yene** 
tian alHance, appeared to be possessed by a resolution 
to conquer something for herself; and, on the other 
hand, the appetite of Yisconti for dominion was already 
whetted* The countrymen of Guinigi thus stood be- 
tween two formidable enemies. Their sole hope lay 
in the renewal of the War between the Duke and the 
League ; and for such a hope there was only too good 
a foundation. At the same time, the unequal contest 
which the Florentines were maintaining with Lucca, 
was not without the effect of kindling a strong spirit 
of animosity against the former throughout Tuscany, 
especially at Siena ; and in the instructions ' given to 
its ambassador at Perugia, that Govenmient was sin- 
gularly blunt and outspoken. '' It is veiy clear to us," 
were its words, '^that the Florentines meditate by 
some means or other to absorb this poor Tuscan soil, 

> Muratori (Afmali, ix. 189-40-1). 
' Cavalcanti (Jstarie FiarenHne^ lib. zi.) 
' Ibid, (pocumenii). 
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and to swallow up all their neighbours ! " Even some 
Venetian statesman, addressing the Florentine Envoy, 
had been heard to exclaim in a moment of excite- 
ment; ** You Florentines want your own Pope; you 
want your own Council ; you want Lucca ; the whole 
world would not satisfy you ! " But the Sienese were 
hardly less bitter against Venice herself. ^^ It is neces- 
sary for us," they wrote to the Perugians, " to look 
after our own interests: for it is tolerably manifest 
that the Venetians do not care much what becomes of 
us, and would tacitly permit our spoliation ! "^ 

The path of the Bepublic, however, was beset by 
two impediments of no ordinary kind: the fisuthless 
variability of the Duke, who secretly exulted at the 
idea of being able to beat the Venetians, while the 
affairs of Lucca were engrossing the attention of their 
Allies,^ and the collusive inaction of Carmagnola. 
The dishonesty of the latter was becoming more and 
more palpable daily : yet the Signory, famished with 
no convicting proofs, was reluctant to compromise the 
Count and herself by a hasty step; and not a breath of 
suspicion was allowed to transpire. In July, 1429, 
his Magnificence incidentally remarked, in a letter to 
the Government : *^ Filippo has indirectly intimated 
to me that I am mistrusted and watched." In reply, 
the Senate said : ^' We are excessively surprised at 
any such insinuation, since we have furnished no 
motive whatever for any notion of the kind ; and we 

* Cavalcanti (^Documenti, vbi supra), 

* Cavalcanti (lib. xL c. 2). 
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exhort yon once more to beware of the plausible and 
mendacions character of Filippo, and ever * to go bnckler 
on ann/ *' Still the General persisted in corresponding 
with the Dnke ; and the Duke stated that he was pre- 
pared to leave everything in respect to a negotiation 
to Carmagnola, '^in whose judgment I have implicit 
confidence." 

During all this time, Yisconti was not ceasing to 
display his thorough contempt for the Treaty of 1428 
in every possible way. Those articles, which acknow- 
ledged the title of the League to take under its pro- 
tection the Marquis of Monteferrato, Orlando Pala- 
vicini, the Arcelli, and several other princes, were 
unblushingly set at nought. The Venetian possessions 
in the Veronese and Bresciano were occupied by 
Hccinino. The custom's tariff on the Po was altered 
and augmented in the most outrageous manner.^ 
Every opportunity was seized of embittering and 
annoying the Bepublic. Her motives were miscon- 
strued; her acts were distorted; her couriers were 
arrested by the Milanese authorities without a shadow 
of reason or right. No contrivance was omitted for 
exhausting the forbearance of Venice, and drawing her 
into war. 

In January, 1430, Andrea Contarini had been sent 
to Milan to make a final effort in the direction of 
peace. In one of his earliest despatches to his 
Government, Contarini stated: "Between the copy 
of the protocol delivered to me by the Ducal Chan- 

* CftTBlcanti (Istone, lib. zi.) 

VOL. IV. 36 
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cellor and the original, I have discovered that im« 
portant discrepancies exist, and both differ from the 
oral declaration of the Milanese ambassadors."^ In 
the event of the failure of other expedients, the Vene- 
tian Envoy was authorized to announce that his 
country, in its unwiUingness to disturb the harmony 
of relations, did not object to accept even the Pontiff 
himself (the particular ally of Filippo) as an umpire 
in the question of the territory unfairly occupied by 
Milanese troops, and would abide rehgiously by the 
award of his Holiness. This concession was to be the 
ultimatum; and, the Duke failing to respond to it, 
Contarini, in obedience to his instructions, took his 
leave. War was now the alternative. 

On the 17th August, Carmagnola was summoned to 
the Capital to concert arrangements for resuming the 
offensive as soon as possible. The Bepublic had been 
availing herself of the temporary suspension of arms 
to recruit her finances, which had necessarily suffered 
from an extraordinary monthly expenditure of 60,000 
or 70,000 ducats;^ and it was her present determina- 
tion to return to the struggle in earnest. 

Pietro Loredano was again named Captain-General 
of the Forces on the Sea, consisting of two-and-twenty 
sail,' and Stefano Contarini had the first offer of the 
Captamcy of the Po, where a new fleet, organized at 
an outlay of 800,000 ducats or upward, was in course 
of being launched. But Contarini, who had been 

* Romanin (iv. lib. v.) « Sanudo (Fite, p. 1015). 

» Xavagiero {Sioria, p. 1096). 
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badly wonnded in the last war, excused himself, and 
the appointment was given to Nicolo Trevisano. The 
flotilla on the Po was composed of thirtj-seyen galleys 
and forty-eight smaller craft/ mounting 10,000 men, 
exclusively of rowers. In order to isolate the Duke, 
and to simplify the contest, Marco Zeno was accredited 
to the Court of Turin, to detail the reasons which had 
led to a revival of the quarrel, and to solicit the 
neutrality of Amadeus ; and on the 28rd February, 
1431, directions were transmitted to the Captain- 
General to negotiate the cession of the Yaltelline. 
As the reward of victory, an entire City was promised 
to Carmagnola (September 1, 1430);* while the im- 
portance was inculcated upon him more forcibly and 
emphatically than ever of spuming all insidious over- 
tures and of declining to receive any more Milanese 
emissaries. " If the Duke," the Senate told him, 
^^has anything to say, we shall be glad enough to 
listen ; but his course will be to put it in writing, and 
to forward it for our consideration." 

' Surado and Diedo (lib. z.) 
* Somanin (ir. lib. t.) 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

A.D. 1431-1441. 

Story of Francesco Carmagnola — ^His Treachery, hifl Arrest, and his 
Execution (May, 1432) — ^Fayourable Results of the Change in the 
Pontifical Goyemment (1431) — Peace between Venice and Milan 
(1433) — Story of Giorgio Comaro — The Doge Foscari tenders his 
Resignation, which is not Accepted (1433) — The Republic Supports 
Eugenius IV. — Cosimo de' Medici at Venice — Source of the Venetian 
Power — Venice addresses a Protest to Europe against the Patriarch 
of Aquileia — ^Fourth War against Visconti (1434) — ^Fall of the Last of 
the Carrara (1435) — ^Investiture of the Doge with the Provinces of 
Terra-Fenna (1437) — Difficult Situation of the Republic — Mantuan 
Duplicity Chastized — The Retreat of Gattamelata — Story of the 
Siege and Defence of Brescia — ^Francesco Sforza becomes Captain- 
General of the Venetian Forces (1439)— His Successes (1440) — 
Peace of 1441 — ^Its Advantageous Character— Marriage of Jacopo 
Foscaii, the Doge*s Son, with Lucrezia Contarini (January, 1441) 
^•The January Fetes — Marriage of Sforza with Bianca Visconti — 
Venice acquires Riva di Lago, Lonato, Vall^;gio, Aaola, and 
Peschiera — ^Embodiment of Ravenna and the Ravennate with the 
Venetian Dominions, and Extinction of the House of Polenta (1441) 
— ^Festivities at Venice on the Return of Peace — Sforza and his 
Bride are Invited to the Capital. 

True to her maxims, to her professions, and to her 
real interests, the Bepuhlic had hitherto earnestly 
laboured to induce Fihppo-Maria to respect the Treaty 
of Perrara. The neglect and consequent damage 
which trade had suffered during the protracted struggle 
against the Duke of Milan, and the desolating inroads 
of the Turks on her establishments both in Europe 
and Asia, in defiance of the most elaborate and costly 
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precautions,^ rendered her rulers strongly desirous of 
procuring as long a respite as possible from Italian 
Wars. It was not more than eight years since the 
Doge Mocenigo had foretold on his death-bed that, if his 
country adopted an aggressive policy, that commerce, 
which he hkened to a garden bringing forth sponta- 
neous fruits, would decline, ^^and she would place 
herself at the mercy of a soldiery." These words 
seemed to be speedily approaching fulfilment. The 
destinies of Venice were for good or for evil all but 
in the hands of one whose £Either was a poor shepherd 
and an ignorant Villager, and who himself was reputed 
to have begun life as a herd-boy. 

But, all their efforts in the direction of peace having 
failed, the Venetians prepared to resume the offensive 
with the utmost vigour and promptitude, and to place 
at the disposal of Carmagnola such resources as might 
insure an honourable and glorious termination of the 
contest. Twelve thousand four hundred and fifty-four* 
men were now under the Generalissimo in the field, 
and ten thousand were on the Po under Trevisano. 
To these forces the army of Piccinino and Sforza, 
with the Squadron of Paccino and his colleague, 
Giovanni Grimaldi, was fully equal in point of number 
and discipline. In the present struggle Pisa, Volterra, 
Siena, Lucca, Genoa, and Piombino, favoured the Duke; 
while the exertions of the League were seconded more 
or less powerfully, and more or less heartily, by Mantua, 
Ferrara, Monteferrato, the Palavicini, and the Arcelli. 

» Sanudo (Fife, lOOS). » Ibid. (1015-16). 
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There was an event of recent bccnrrence which gave 
peculiar courage to the Venetians. It was the decease, 
quite in the beginning^ of liSlj of Martin Y., the 
ally of the House of Yisconti, and the succession of 
a Venetian, the Cardinal Gabriello Condolmiero, to 
the Papal Chair under the appellation of Eugenius IV. 
The moral weight, which the support and good will of 
the Head of the Church lent to the cause of his 
countrymen, was highly valuable and highly oppor- 
tune, and it afforded corresponding gratification. ^'On 
the 7th March," writes Sanudo, ' '^ three couriers 
arrived one after the other, bringing letters from 
Borne to state how the Cardinals in conclave have 
created as Supreme Pontiff a Venetian Cardinal, called 
Messer Gabriello Condolmiero. So, in the course of 
eight-and-twenty years, there have been three Venetian 
Popes — Pope Gregory, of the House of Corraro, Pope 
Alexander, a Minorite of Candia, and this one of the 
House of Condolmiero. ... On the 9th, the Pregadi 
resolved that eight solemn ambassadors shall be sent 
to offer the congratulations of the Signory, who may be 
famished with one mantle of crimson velvet bordered 
with miniver a-piece, and among them may have one 
hundred and twenty horses." 

Still, success depended largely upon the behaviour of 
Carmagnola, and it remained at present to see, how 
far the latitude and indulgence given to that capricious 
and self-willed adventurer would have the desired effect 
of imparting a healthy stimulus to his zeal. 

' Muratori (Annali^ ix, 142). • Vite, p. 1012. 
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It was to litde purpose, however, that Venice had 
striyen to Beoure by concessions a change for the 
better m the General-in-Chief. The misconduct of 
the Count became as outrageous as before, and his 
neglect as glaring; the Senate is soon found employing 
again the language of expostulation ; and we must 
listen to the same remonstrances and intreaties on the 
part of his employers, with the same evasive responses 
on the part of Carmagnola. '^ The Emperor is coming 
into Italy," he announced to the Government in the 
first week of June (1431), ^^and had I not better 
break up the Camp ? " * " Have no fear," answered 
the Senate (June 13), '^ the Emperor is in Germany, 
where the Hussites are affording him plenty to do. 
If you have heard otherwise, believe that it is a false 
rumour merely ; and be assured that on the unceasing 
watchfulness of this Government you may always rely ! " 
Besides the cost oi preparations, the current expendi- 
ture upon the Army was enormous ; the terms granted 
to the Count were so ample, that they created universal 
astonishment ; and the results realised had absolutely 
amounted to nothing. In an endeavour to surprise 
Soncino, Carmagnola was sharply repulsed. An attempt 
against Lodi was a dismal failure. Yet, as it appeared, 
by the report of the Podesta of Brescia, that in the 
latter case the Count was not altogether in fault, the 
Senate wrote to him, warmly eulogizing his zeal, and 
wishing him and the Bepublic happier fortune next time. 
But the next enterprise directed against Cremona by 

* Romanin (iv. 142). 
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Cavalcabo, one of his subordinates, miscarried purely 
in consequence of the disgraceful remissness of the 
generalissimo. The Senate observed silence; but its 
indignation was bitter and deep. Toward the close 
of May, 1431, the Milanese Commanders on the Po, 
Eustachio Paccino of Pavia and Giovanni Grimaldi 
of Genoa, forced Nicolo Trevisano to a battle at a 
point on the river about three miles from Cremona* 
The action, which lasted with intermissions two whole 
days (May 22-23), is described by an eye-witness* 
as one of the most terrible and bloody ever fought 
in that locaUty. Trevisano made an heroic defence. 
But the enemy, though not superior in number, were 
superior in position. The army under Piccinino and 
Sforza lined the banks, and importantly aided the 
movements of Paccino and his colleague. Trevisano 
sent letter after letter to the Captain-General, beseech- 
ing him to come up and create a diversion ; ' but 
Carmagnola alleged, '^ that he was afraid to leave the 
Camp," and bantered Trevisano on his '* pusillanimity." 
The consequence was that the latter, unable to make 
head against two overwhelming forces, was Uterally 
crushed.' The Captam of the Po and his feUow- 
officers were, for this supposed misconduct, arrested 
and imprisoned. In one of his despatches to the 
Government, the Count exonerated himself from any 
charge of negligence. The Senate repUed : ** We are 

' Pugliola, Cronica di Bologna (Murat. xriii.) 
' Muratori {Annali ix. 145). 

* Candido {Vita di Piccinino, 1060); Gagnola {Sior, diMUano, 40-1). 
P. Morodni (lib. xix.) 
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quite persuaded of your innocence, knowing well with 
whom the blame rests;" and that Body took the 
opportunity to repeat its former exhortations (June 
28-30, 1481) •* 

The Commander-in-Chief, however, with strange and 
deplorable fs^tuity, still remamed motionless. June, 
July, August, September, passed away; and no news 
of consequence came from the Camp. But the arrival 
of letters firom the Mediterranean, announcing a great 
naval victory at Bapallo over the Genoese by the 
illustrious Loredano (August 27), brought a little 
comfort to the Republic.^ 

At length, on the 13th October, a member of the 
Senate rose from his seat, and proposed, '^ As we 
cannot continue any longer in this course of fruit- 
less exertion and expense, ^ that steps be taken forth- 
with for treating secretly of the * Carmagnola ' affair : " 
but on a counter proposition from another Senator, 
Troilo Marcello, ^'that all deUberation on this point 
be deferred," the first motion was negatived. On 
the 2nd November, it was decided that the effect 
should be tried of removing the Count so far as 
possible beyond the range of improper influences 
by employing him provisionally in the Prioul, where 
the Emperor Sigismund, at the instigation of Yisconti, 
was again seeking to create a military diversion. 

■! l~-~ ■ _| , 

' Roznanin (iy. 144). 

' Letter of Loredano to the D(^e (Mttrat. xial 1024-5); and of 
Giorgio Dolfino at Venice to His brother Oiowami ai Tretneo (Sept. 5) ) 
Marat, xxii. 101d-2K22. 
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Apposite instructions were forwarded to darmagnola. 
The General, instead of yielding compliance, wrote 
back : '^ Another messenger from Filippo has just made 
his appearance, bringing assnrances of the goodwill 
and integrity of his master. Th6 Duke reminds us 
that he is an Italian, and desires to prove himself 
such, that, as it is credibly reported that the King 
of the Bomans (Sigismund) is coming here, he wishes 
to make common cause against him with you and the 
Florentmes ; and he begs me to arrange the prelimi- 
naries of a League." ^ The Senate informed his 
Magnificence (November 9) as follows: '^ After all 
the idle and insincere professions of Filippo, it is no 
longer compatible with our dignity to hearken to his 
lies. K the Duke be really solicitous to treat, he 
can communicate directly with the Signoiy. But we 
command you to join without farther delay the Army 
of the Prioul." 

The letter of the 9th November had a certain effect. 
Carmagnola started for his new destination ; and his 
triumphant success, more damning to his character 
than the worst defeats, proved that it was only when 
his sword was drawn against one individual, that his 
unconquerable spirit forsook him. The enemy fled 
before him like sheep. They were discomfited and 
scattered at all points. At Bosazzo, the Hungarian 
army was all but destroyed. After these noble exploits, 
the Count begged and obtained leave to pay a visit 
to Venice; during his stay, he had more than one 

' Romanin (iv. 14G). 
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interview with the Goyermnent ; and in the middle of 
December he returned to his old quarters at Brescia. 

The gratifying operations in the Frioul, combined 
with the miscarriage of an attempt to despatch the Duke 
by poison, made by a person named Micheletto Muazzo, 
and countenanced by the Ten (October 10 ^) , induced 
the Senate to resort to an experiment of a different 
kind. On the 28th December, it was moved that 
'' the Lordship of MiUn be offered to his Magnifi* 
cence upon the contingency of the total destruction of 
Filippo's power;" but an amendment was brought 
forward ^' that this be reserved as a final resource ; " 
and the latter was carried. On the following day, how- 
ever, it was resolved that, '^ as it is of high moment 
to have somebody of trust at all times near the 
person of his Magnificence, the noble Giorgio Comaro 
do proceed to the Camp immediately as Proveditor- 
General with instructions to promise a liberal scale 
of recompense to the Oondottieri, to urge the prompt 
passage of the Adda — ^the Governor of Bergamo having 
written to say * that matters are in excellent train at 
Lodi and Crema,' and to distribute the pay to the 
heads of C(Hnpanies, so soon as the Camp is shifted." 
But Carmagnola was superior to persuasion ; and about 
the middle of January ^ (1432) the unpleasant news 
was brought to Venice, that her ally, the Marquis of 
Monteferrato, pressed by the Savoyards, had effected a 
reconciliation with the Duke of Milan. 

The Venetian Government entertained a reasonable 

> Bomanin (ir. 146-7). • Ibid. (iy. 148). 
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expectation that, at least as the spring approached^ 
the Commander-in-Chief would submit for its approval 
some scheme for the campaign of 1432. But the 
General did nothing of the kind ; and with audacious 
assurance he merely continued to transmit accounts of 
his correspondence with the Buke. The Senate was 
furious. On the 2l6t February (1432), it addressed 
to him the foUowing letter :— 

"Francesco Foscari, by the grace of God, &c. 

"We have seen and read your letter with its 
inclosures, sent to you by Cristoforo Gilino.* We 
reply to your Magnificence that, considering the smaU 
fruit which has been hitherto derived from the visits of 
this Cristoforo and so many others, continually accre- 
dited to you by the Duke on different pretences, it does 
not appear to us expedient, and we do not choose that 
either he or any other emissary whosoever shall be 
received henceforth, being perfectly convinced that 
there is nothing in the proposals which they bring but 
the wonted tricks and deceptions of the Duke." 

Notwithstanding this studiously temperate but 
suggestive message, worded by the Government, and 
formally superscribed by the Doge, the attitude of 
affairs remained absolutely stationary, until Venetian 
patience was fairly worn out. On the 28th March, 
Foscari, in concert with all the members of the Privy 
Council, proposed, at a meeting of the College, "that 
the Pregadi be dissolved, and that the Ten do take the 
matter into their own hands." The three Chiefs of the 

* His agent. 
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Ten^ proposed bs an amendment i that ^'this Body 
be not dissolved mitil the present business be out of 
hand." But, on a diyision, the first motion was carried 
by a majority of two ; and the dissolution was decreed, 
the Decemvirs resolving to deal with the matter before 
them ^^ circumspectly 9 but vigorously." In considera- 
tion of the gravity of the questioui the tribunal de- 
manded the assistance of a Giunta of twenty Senators; 
and these supplemental members, with the Doge and 
the Privy Council, raised the number to seven-and- 
thirty.' When the organization of the Conclave was 
nearly complete, a technical irregularity haying been 
discovered, the whole process was cancelled ; and the 
point, having been again submitted with all the pre- 
vious forms, was again solemnly confirmed. The 
Senate was charged, upon pain of forfeiture of goods 
and heads, to abstain firom divulging any of these 
transactions, and to keep the decemviral Decree of the 
28th a profound secret. ' 

On the following day, Giovanni da Lnpero, Secretary 
of the Ten, a person of discreet character, and, accord- 
ing to the historian Sanudo,^ ^^ with a face as pale as a 
ghost," was furnished with the ensuing written instruc- 
tions : *— 

"Giovanni:^ — 

^* We, Marco Barbarigo, Lorenzo Capello, and 

^ Romanin (iv. cap. 6). 

' Paolo Morosini (Huioria^ lib. xix. p. 439). 

' Romanin, vbi supra, ^ P. 1028. 

* See Hisioria Veneta Secreta, p. 172 (Add. MSS. Br. Mu8. 8580). 

' Romanin (ir. 6). 
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Lorenzo Donato, Chiefe of the Council of Ten, and 
Tommaso Michieli and Francesco LoredanOi Avo- 
gadors of the Commnne, with onr Council of Ten, 
command thee to repair forthwith to Brescia, to Count 
Carmagnola, our Captain-General, to whom, after the 
customary salutiations, you will say that, it being now 
full time that something should be done for the honour 
and glory of our State, yarious plans have suggested 
themselves to us for a summer campaign.' Much 
difference of opinion existing, and the Count enjoying 
peculiarly intimate conversance with Lombardy on 
either side of the Po, we recommend and pray him to 
come here so soon as may be, to consult with us 
and the Lord of Mantua ; and if he consent to come 
accordingly, you will ascertain and apprise us on what 
day he may be expected. But should he decline to 
comply, you will with the utmost secrecy communicate 
to our captains at Brescia and to our Proveditor- 
General our resolution to have the said Count Car- 
magnola arrested; and you will concert with them 
the best means for carrying out this our will, and for 
securing his person in our fortress of Brescia. We 
also desire that, when the Count himself shall have 
been safely lodged, the Countess his wife be similarly 
detained, and that all documents, money, and other 
property, be seized, and an inventory thereof taken. 
Above all, we wish and charge thee, before seeking an 
interview with the Count, to disclose confidentially 
to the authorities at Brescia and to the Proveditor- 

' See Uutoria Secreta (Add MSS. Br. Mu8. 8580). 
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General the nature of these presents (since we our- 
selves have not conunimicated with them), enjoining 
them, mider pain of their goods and heads, in case 
the Count be contmnacions, to execute our behests." 

On the 80th, in consequence of an afterthought that 
Carmagnola might penetrate the plans of the Signoiy, 
and endeaYOur to escape, the necessary orders were 
forwarded to the Governors and Captains of the Be- 
public to second Da Impero, and if the General fled 
to any spot within their jurisdiction, to detain him till 
farther notice ; and a circular, superscribed by the 
Doge, was sent to all the officers serving immediately 
under Carmagnola, bidding them not be surprised at 
these proceedings, assuring them of the earnest good- 
will of the Government, and sohciting their impUcit 
obedience to the directions, which they might receive 
through the authorities at Brescia and the Proveditor- 
General, Francesco Garzoni, Comaro's successor. 

Having arrived at his destination. Secretary Da 
Impero closeted himself in the first instance with the 
Podesta of Brescia and the Froveditor-General, and 
afterward proceeded to the quarters of the Count at or 
near T^rcera. ^ ^' After the customary salutations," 
he presented his credentials, which were as follow : — 

" To the Magnificent Gotmt Carmagnola^ Captain- 

General. 

*' The prudent and circumspect person Giovanni da 



.* Chrmkhe Veneziane, p. 426 (Add. MSS. 8579). 
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Impero, our Secretary, has been charged by us (t. e.^ 
the Ten) to speak about certain matters to your Mag- 
nificence, wherefore be pleased to repose m him the 
faith you would give to ourselves/'* 

Carmagnola, too glad to have an excuse for quit- 
ting Campi blindly fell into the snare, and immediately 
started with the Secretary of the Ten for Venice. At 
Padua, he was received with miUtaiy honours by the 
local authorities ; and he passed one night there, sharing 
the bed of Federigo Contarini, Captain of Padua, ^^his 
very good Mend." * On the 7th April, he reached the 
Capital. A deputation of eight Nobles was in waiting 
to receive him. At the entrance of the Palace, Da 
Impero vanished, and the personal followers of the 
Count were turned back with an announcement that 
<^ their master will dine with the Doge, and will 
come home after dinner." But his other companions 
remained, and ushered him into the Hall of Saint 
Marks. As he passed through, the General observed 
that the doors closed behind him. He at once inquired 
where the Doge was, declaring his wish to have an 
audience, ^^ as he had much to say to his Serenity." 
Leonardo Mocenigo, one of the Sages of the Council, 
stepped up to him, and told him that Foscari, having 
had an accident in descending the staircase, was con- 
fined to his room, and could not receive him till to- 
morrow ! Carmagnola then turned with a gesture of 
impatience on his heel, and prepared to retrace his 

* Romanin (ir. 155). 

' Sanudo (Fife, 1028); Chron. Venez^ ubi supra. 
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steps, remarking : '^ the hour is late, and it is time 
for me to go home/'^ When he anived at the cor- 
ridor which led to the Orba Prison,* however, one 
of the Nobles in attendance gently arrested his pro- 
gress, with, ** This way, my Lord." " But that is not 
the right way," retorted the Count hurriedly, " Yes, 
yes, it is perfectly so," was the answer given. At this 
moment, guards appeared, surrounded Carmagnola, 
and pushed him into the corridor. The last words 
which he was heard to utter were : ^^ I am lost ! " and, 
as he spoke, a deep-drawn sigh escaped from him.' 
During two days, he refused to take any kind of 
nourishment.^ The Trial began on the 9th April with 
all the forms recognised and required in criminal pro- 
cedure by the Constitution ; the examination was con- 
ducted by a Special Committee of nine persons — ^Luca 
Mocenigo, Privy Councillor; Antonio Barbarigo, Barto- 
lomeo Morosini and Marino Lando, Chiefs of the Ten ; 
Daniele Yetturi, Marco Barbarigo, and Luigi Yeniero, 
Inquisitors of the Ten ; and Faustino Yiaro and Fran- 
cesco Loredano, Avogadors of the Commune.^ On 
the 11th, the accused, having declined to make any 
answers, ^ was put to the question. It happened that 
one of his arms had been fractured in the service of 
the Bepublic ; and the Committee consequently objected 
to the use of the estrapade. But a confession was 

> Chraniche Venetiane, 426 (Add. MSS. 8579); Paolo Morosini 
{Hirioria^ lib. zx.) 

* Chnm. Venez. vhi supra. ' Sanudo (Ftto, 1028). 

* Chr. Venez, vhi supra. ' Bomanin (iv. 158). 
' Chron. Venez. ubi supra. 
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wrong from him by the appUcation of the brazier.^ 
Duiing Lent, the process was suspended. At its re- 
commencement, a mass of documents were submitted for 
investigation ; and numerous witnesses were summoned. 
Independently of the confession, which was possibly 
of indifferent value, damning evidences of treasonable 
connivance with Yisconti were adduced. On the pro- 
priety of conviction there was perfect unanimity ; but 
in regard to the nature of the sentence opinions were 
divided. The Doge himself and three of the Privy 
Council proposed perpetual imprisonment. The three 
Chiefs of the Ten, and the Avogadors of the Commune 
were, under all the circumstances of aggravated guilt, 
in favour of capital punishment. A resort was had to 
the ballot ; and, of seven-and-twenty persons entitled 
to vote, nineteen. voted for death. On the 5th May, 
1482, Francesco di Carmagnola was led as a public 
traitor to the common place of execution. He wore a 
scarlet vest with sleeves, a crimson mantle, scarlet 
stockings, and a velvet cap alia Carmagnola; a gag 
was in his mouth ; his hands were pinioned behind 
him according to usage ; and there between the Bed 
Columns, in the sight of all Venice, his head was 
severed from his body at the third stroke of the axe. ' 
Thus fell, in the prime of life, the victim of his own 
blind and perverse folly, a man of the first order of 
talents, and within whose reach the most splendid 
opportunities had so recently been. The Govenmxent 
of Venice had tolerated his errors, until his criminality 

» Paolo Moroami (lib. xx.) » Sanudo (Fife, 1029). 
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was beyond a doubt. When his death was decreed^ his 
corruption and treason were abready sufficiently glaring. 
Tet there were subsequent discoYeries, which made his 
case infinitely worse, and which procured an instant 
mitigation of the penalty against Nicolo Tre^isano and 
the other officers concerned in the loss of the Battle 
of the Po ; and some justice, however tardy and in- 
adequate, was rendered to the sufferers by the open 
declaration of a member of the Signory in the Great 
Council '* that, if the Government had at the time 
been in possession of that exact information which was 
now in its hands, its treatment of Trevisano and his 
comrades would have been very different.''^ It is well 
put by a modem writer,' that ^^ Carmagnola seems to 
have acted in so equivocal a manner as would have 
made him amenable to any court-martial with little 
chance of absolution." 

The remains of Carmagnola were conveyed by four- 
and-twenty bearers to the Church of San Francesco 
della Yigna. But, when the burial-service had already 
commenced, the firiar, who had shriven the departed, 
made his appearance to state, that the Count had, in 
his last moments, expressed a desire to lie at Santa 
Maria Gloriosa dei Frari ; and the wishes of the dead 
were respected. 

On the 7th May, two days after the tragedy, a Chief 
of the Ten and an Avogador of the Conmiune waited 
on the Countess Carmagnola, to make known to her 
the fate of her husband, and to offer their condolences. 

« Romaiiin (iv. 161-2). • Napier {Florentine History, iii. 191). 
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The Conntess and her two sons were now pensioned 
conditionally upon residing within the Venetian fron- 
tier ; but snch of the property of the traitor, as remained 
after the liquidation of his large incumbrances, reverted 
to the Power, which had formerly lavished it upon him 
with its proverbial munificence ; and all his titles and 
dignities suffered attainder. 

In the course of April and May, despatches were 
forwarded to all the leading Italian States, to the 
Podesta of Treviso, the Podesta of Vicenza, the Lieu- 
tenant of the Frioul and other Governors of Provinces, 
and to the Legation at Ferrara, apprising them of the 
steps taken in regard to Oarmagnola, and detailing the 
causes which justified the Signory in proceeding to 
extremities. Already, on the 8th of the former month, 
Marco Dandolo and Giorgio Comaro had been sent to 
headquarters to assume till farther orders joint com- 
mand of the Army. 

The devolution of the Pontifical tiara, in March, 
1431, upon the Venetian Gabriello Condolmiero was 
fraught with the best results. Eugenius lY. at once 
espoused with ardour the cause of his countiymen, 
and Visconti lost his most valuable ally. Under the 
new auspices, the Venetian army, commanded by 
Dandolo • and Comaro, conquered successively Bordel- 
lano, Romanengo, Fontanella, Soncino ; and it was on 
the point of penetrating into the Valtelline when, in a 
severe defeat by Piccinino, which cost the Republic 
about 1,200 troops,* Comaro had the misfortune to be 

» Sanudo (Fife, 1031-2). 
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taken prisoner.^ He was sent to Milan (November 27, 
1432). The Proveditor was a nephew of the Dogo 
Marco Comaro, and was a person of considerable 
weight and influence in the councils of the Signory. 
Upon receipt of notice of his capture^ the Goyenunent 
hastened to supply the vacancy created by the death 
of Carmagnola ; and in the beginning of the new 
year the post of Captain-General was conferred upon 
Giovanni-Francesco Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua. The 
troops confided to Gonzaga amounted, according to 
official returns, to 12,000 horse, 8,000 foot, and 11,000 
Cermde ; and a promise was given to the generalissimo 
thati if his exertions were attended by fair success, the 
Doge would grant him investiture of Guastalla, Miran- 
dolai Crema and the Cremasque, Caravaggio, and 
TrivigUo. The operations of the Lord of Mantua 
afforded the highest satisfiEUstion. Li a short time, he 
rendered himself master of the Yaltelline and of Yal- 
camonica ; and the Duke was awed by his triumphant 
progress into taking the initiative in demanding peace* 
The Florentines, who had aggrandized themselves to 
a much larger extent than they could have expected 
in Tuscany, insisted at first (March 20, 1433), upon a 
continuation of the War, until the Province of Pisa was 
entirely in their hands. But the Signory overruled 
this objection; and peace was signed on the 26th 
April, 1483, the Marquises of Este and Salluzzo 
mediating. The new treaty gave the whole of Pisa, 

> Candido, Vita di K. Piceinino (Murat zzi. 1062-^) ; Diedo (^Sioriay 
lib. X.) 
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excepting the disputed ground of Pontremolo^ to 
Florence. Venice herself, whom the triumphs of 
Gonzaga had placed in a position to dictate conditions, 
was left in possession of Bergamo and all her other 
acquisitions . on the Terra-Ferma. Lucca, whose 
loathing to the Florentines was frantically violent,' 
recovered her freedom. The Dukes of Milan and 
Savoy were pledged to the restitution of all the terri- 
tory which they had usurped in Monteferrato and 
elsewhere. A complete exchange of prisoners was 
appointed to take place, and an amnesty was pro- 
claimed. 

The execution of the clause affecting the reciprocal 
adjustment of territoiy led to an angry correspondence 
between Venice and Savoy,' the latter demurring in 
the first instance to the restoration of certain lands 
belonging to Monteferrato; and the article touching 
the exchange of prisoners occasioned a singular revela- 
tion. When the Government demanded in due course 
the release of Giorgio Comaro, the Duke sent word to 
say that he was dead ; and his family accordingly went 
into mourning.' The statement of Filippo-Maria, how- 
ever, was an audacious falsehood : for the Ftoveditor 
was still alive, and in one of the dungeons at Monza. 
It had been correctly supposed by the Duke, that an 
officer, who had filled such a variety of confidential 
stations, could not be otherwise than well-informed on 

* Cayalcanti {Istorie Florentine^ lib. xi.) 

' The Doge*8 letter to the Duke of Savoy will be found printed in the 
Arch. Star, Ital, 

* Sanudo (Fife, 1032). 
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the affair of Cannagnola, in whose fate Yisconti dh 

coyeied a liyely and saspicions interest ; and no labour 

was spared to elicit from the prisoner all the facts of a 

transaction still imperfectly known at Milan. He was 

asked: '^Who were the accusers of the G^eral? 

Who were his judges ? Who are advocates of War at 

Venice ? What are the ulterior views of the Bepublic ? 

What are her resources ? " In the attempt to obtain 

answers to these interrogatories, the creatures of 

FUippo- Maria subjected the Venetian to the most 

hideous and brutal torments. When they desired him 

to denounce the members of the War-Party, Comaro, 

in a moment of excruciating agony, muttered a few 

names, which rose mechanically to his lips ; but they 

gave no clue. At another time, he said : ^^ I am not 

aware that any particular person accused Carmagnola ; 

the latter, by his egregious dereliction of duty, exposed 

himself to universal censure and distrust, especially 

when the letter had come from Brescia, ^ shewing how 

he neglected to occupy Soncino, although he might 

have done so with the utmost &cility. So fSar as I 

know, there was no betrayal, no conspiracy. Venice 

loves peace; but when she is driven into war, she 

deems no sacrifices too great. If hereafter she be 

assailed in her lagoons, she wiU make the assailant 

rue his act." Such are the words which appear in the 

personal narrative left by Comaro. The unhappy man 

was detained at Monza, notwithstanding all the protests 

of the Bepublic, several years ; and when he at length 

' Romanin (iv. 166). 
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returned hoine, in October, 1489, he was no longer 
himself. His frame was emaciated and disfigm*ed ; his 
face was haggard ; his eyes were sunken ; and his 
beard was long and matted. His constitntion was 
hopelessly shattered. His health was never re-estab- 
lished; and his spirits never rallied. In less than 
three months, he pined away, and he died, in the De- 
cember of that year, a miserable wreck. His country- 
men did not fail to pay the last tribute of sympathy 
and respect to the nephew of the Doge Marco. All 
Venice followed his remains to San Apostoh. 

Exactly a decade had passed away, since Francesco 
Foscari ascended the throne of Venice ; and in that 
interval many events had occurred which were calcu- 
lated to shed lustre upon the throne. At the same 
time, there was more than one circumstance which 
tended to sour his spirit and to cast a gloom over 
his life. In 1480, a noble, Andrea Contarini of San 
Apostoli,^ probably not the same whom Carmagnola 
had met on his first coming to Venice in 1425, was 
unsuccessful in his application for the vacant post of 
Captain of the Gulf, for which he was declared scarcely 
competent ; in thwarting him in the favourite object 
of his ambition, Contarini chose to conceive that the 
Doge himself was principally instrumental ; ^ and at 
one of the pubUc receptions (March 11) he thrust 
himself in the way of Foscari, and made a plunge in 
the direction of his nose' with a dagger. The blow 
had been dealt somewhat at random ; and the wound 

» Sanudo (Fife, 1007). « Ibid. » Ibid. 
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which the weapon inflicted was happily very alight. 
The assassin was arrested. His friends pleaded in 
extenuation his insanity. Bnt no adequate proofs of 
aberration or weakness of intellect were found ; and, 
after examination before a Special Committee, the 
unfortunate man was sentenced to lose his right 
hand, and afterward to be hanged between the Bed 
Columns. 

In 1432, Foscari was not a little mortified by the 
departure of the Ten from his wishes in regard to 
Count Carmagnola, of whose death the Doge, in 
common with seven or eight other members of the 
Govemment, was anxious, under every circumstance 
of provocation, to spare the Bepublic the inMible 
odium. In the beginning of the following year, 
thirty-seven Nobles were denounced by name to the 
Decemvirs as concerned in a nefarious scheme for 
balloting to each other by collusion the more lucrative 
offices under Government; and the offenders were 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment or exile. 
Among the number was Pietro Buzzini, a connexion 
of the Doge by marriage ; Buzzini was excluded for 
three years from the Grreat Council. In addition to 
these sources of vexation, many domestic troubles had 
fallen to his share. Siuce 1423, all his sons, excepting 
Giacomo, had died. On several questions of Home 
and Foreign poUcy he differed from his advisers ; and 
the rejection of his views severely tried his proud 
temper. The pecuniary difficulties arising from a pro- 
longed series of costly wars, to which he had lent his 
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sanction, harassed his mind. He was haunted by the 
prospect, absolutely agonizing to so true a patriot, of 
a future full of embarrassment, possibly not free from 
disgrace. 

All these considerations made the post of Foscari 
peculiarly irksome to him, and inspired him with 
disgust for that power, in the attainment of which 
the young Procurator of 1423 had not hesitated to 
employ the most illicit artifices. At length, the feeling 
of lassitude and repugnance became so strong that, 
without consulting any one, he took a decisive step. 
On the 27th June, 1438, a month after the conclusion 
of peace, the Doge told his Privy Council that he 
desired to resign, and that it would be better for 
them to see about the appointment of a successor.^ 
But the Privy Council, having asked time to consider, 
at length informed his Serenity 'Vthat they were 
unable to come to any accord," and so ' the matter 
dropped there and then without reference to the Great 
Council.' 

The consequences of the change of 1431 in the 
Pontifical Government had been hitherto felt only to 
a partial extent. The accession of the Cardinal 
Condolmiero to the Papal Chair wrought a complete 
revolution in the relations of 4he Italian Powers, and 
induced Venice herself to enter upon an entirely new 
line of foreign poUcy. The Florentine coimexion was 
of equivocal utiHty at present. Florence, absorbed 

> Sanado {Viie, 1032). * ZTbi supra. 

' Paolo Moroeini (/«ft?rta, lib. zz). 
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by hw Tnacan projects^ and offended by the (rapport 
which the Signory had lent to Lucca, began to shew 
symptoms of coohiess ; and the Qoyenmient of the 
Doge hailed with satisfieu^tion the advent of a steadfiskst 
ally in the Head of the Church. 

In the July following the election of Eugenius, a 
new General Council met at Basle with his concurrence 
to seek the accomplishment of the grand aim, in which 
that of Pisa in 1409, and that of Constance in 1414, 
had so deplorably fiedled. The Bepublic was repre- 
sented by her own Ambassadors, and delegates were 
sent from all quarters to be present at the deliberations. 
In sanctioning the choice of a German city as the seat 
of the Conference, the Pope discovered, when it was 
too late, that he had committed an egregious blunder. 
The Assembly, removed beyond the range of his 
influence, soon proved itself unruly and contumacious. 
His Holiness was in a perfect phrenzy. He inveighed 
against its insolence. He hesitated not to declare his 
resolution to dissolve it ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty, that Venice restrained him from setting out 
for Basle and leaving Bome at the mercy of the 
opposite £Eiction. The imperious and violent character 
of Condolmiero bred a good deal of ill-will, and created 
him many enemies. But his own countrymen espoused 
his pretensions with undiminished warmth, and Venice 
alone was powerful enough to protect him. Andrea 
Mocenigo, Ambassador at the Court of Prague, was 
instructed (if he judged fit) to make known to his 
Majesty that the Government of the Doge treated 
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Engenins as the only true Supreme Ponti£f, and gave 
him its hearty support. 

In his Lombard wars, the Duke of Milan was not 
entitled to expect any longer the smiles of the Papacy ; 
all the moral weight which the favour and friendship 
of the Vatican carried with them, was now transferred 
to Venice. But the Bepublic had also improved the 
state of her relations with the Emperor Sigismund. 
By a Treaty concluded in 1428, and recently renewed 
(June 14, 1432), all apprehensions on the side of 
Dalmatia and the Frioul were at all events postponed, 
and Venice derived from the successful mediation of 
the Pope a prodigious accession of confidence and 
strength. The treaty of 1432 contained one provision 
which did not occur in its predecessors, and which 
accorded to Sigismund free Uberty to make war upon 
his enemies in the Peninsula, always excepting Ferrara, 
Mantua, Monteferrato, and Bavenna, *' which enjoyed 
the special protection of the Signdry." In diplomatic 
language, the Venetians intimated that, the defensive 
League between the Duke of Milan and their own 
Government having expired in February twelvemonth, 
they should not feel themselves at all pledged to inter- 
fere, whenever it might suit the convenience and taste 
of his Majesty to attack Filippo-Maria Visconti. After 
his coronation by the Pontiff at Bome, Sigismund pro- 
ceeded to Basle, carrying with him 10,000 gold ducats, 
which the Bepublic had given to him at his own desire 
to enable him to advocate the cause of Eugenius.^ 

> Sanudo( Fife, 1033). 
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<< The Emperor/' comments Leonard Aretini^ << came 
into Italy with every preposeession in favour of Yiscontiy 
and he leaves it ^th every prepossession in favour of 
the Venetians." 

His Holiness, however, was so far from being ont of 
danger, that his troubles could not be said to have 
yet fiedrly begun. The Duke, incensed at a turn of 
fortune which weakened so much his own power, and 
more than proportionately strengthened his opponentSi 
indulged his anger and spleen by pouring a large body 
of troops under Francesco Sforza and Nicolo Forte- 
braccio into the Ecclesiastical States. The Pope tried 
to divide his enemies by offering to invest Sforza with 
the March of Ancona. But the Duke retaliated by 
inciting the Bomans to revolt ; and his Holiness, 
besieged in the Castle of San Qiovanni Grisogono, 
escaped with difficulty from the hands of the insur- 
gents. His track was happily undiscovered. The 
fugitive reached Leghorn in safety on the 12th June ; 
and on the 22nd he arrived at Florence, where he met 
a joyous reception.* 

After the lengthened maintenance of a neutral atti- 
tude toward the Church, Venice again found herself 
assuming the old character of her champion. Into 
this poUcy the chivalric element entered perhaps more 
or less largely : yet none was more excellently calcu- 
lated to advance the views which the Bepublic was 
known to entertain on the mainland ; and the present 

' Leonardi Aretiiii Suorum Temporum Commentarius (Murat. xviii. 
936). 
' Istorie di Firenze (Murat. zix. 975). 
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situation of Condolmiero engaged therefore the gravest 
attention and most anxious thoughts of the Signory. 
It had become clear, that the outbreak of a fresh War 
with Milan was merely a question of time ; and, although 
there might be every disposition on the part of the 
Venetians to postpone hostilities, circumstances were 
daily arising which rendered such a course by no 
means easy. As a temporary measure, an ambassador 
was sent to Bologna to exhort that City to preserve 
its allegiance to Bome, while a second proceeded to 
Florence with instructions to suggest the immediate 
levy of 8,000 men (of whom the Signoiy offered to 
contribute two-thirds) , to shield the Holy Father from 
his persecutors, and to maintain in its integrity the 
Patrimony of Saint Peter. The affidrs of the Church 
were in this distressing posture, when the struggle for 
poUtical supremacy between the Florentine Houses 
of Medici and Albizzi terminated in the defeat and 
baoishment of Cosimo de' Medici. The wealthiest 
man in his own great city, and the head of one of 
the principal banking Firms in Europe, Medici counted 
many friends in the influential circles of Venice. The 
Signory, having Uttle faith in the stability of the 
Albizzi admiixistration, instructed her ministers on the 
Terra-Ferma to receive the exile with full honours; 
and at her intercession the Florentine Government 
was even induced to sanction the residence of Cosimo 
and his family in various parts of the Venetian Empire. 
The banker himself fixed his abode in the capital. 
He was a man of a refined mind and liberal tastes ; 
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aod daring his stay he spent large smns in amplifying 
the old Library at Ban Giorgio Maggiore, and in en- 
riching the institution with the choicest works of art. 

While the licentions element, which had imper- 
ceptibly crept into the freedom of the majority of 
Italian cities in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
was cornipting its character and sapping its founda- 
tions, the new principles of goyemment and the new 
constitational maxims, upon which the Venetian admi- 
nistration was conducted, carried with them an over- 
mastering and irresistible force. While other States 
were the dupes of wretched superstitions or the victims 
of an abject tyranny, to behold a Power maintainJTig 
religious tolerance and equality of civil rights, was 
a novelty in Europe; and herein, even more than 
in her commercial prosperity, lay the cause of the 
greatness 'which Venice had attained, and of the 
malevolence with which she was regarded. The Be- 
pubhc was doomed henceforward to be perpetually at 
war with one Power or the other : with Milan, with 
France, or with Germany; with Europeans or with 
Asiatics. The motto of her Empire was Peace ; but 
its upholder was the sword. To her ambition she 
had sacrificed for ever her repose* Her interests 
were identified and bound up to an extent which she 
perfectly appreciated with those of Tuscany and Naples ; 
and her quarrels were ItaHan quarrels. On the other 
hand, the Dukedom of Milan was dangerous and 
detrimental to her ; the power of Visconti was anta- 
gonistic to her power ; his ambition was as insatiable 
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as her own ; and she therefore obseryed with pleasure 
any tendency on the part of Sigismnnd to attempt 
the destruction of the Milanese dominion. 

The Bepnblic professed indeed the utmost modera- 
tion and forbearance, and declared that her rule was 
pacific. But the condition of the peninsula remained so 
ominously unsettled, that it was impossible to foretell, 
how far the influence of circumstances, if no other 
agency, might constrain her to return to that policy, 
which pointed as its ultimate object to nothing less than 
the absorption of Lombardy. The side, which Venice 
and Milan were taking in the religious contention of 
the day, was so opposite, that the relations between 
the two Powers necessarily assumed a very precarious 
aspect ; and the prospect was rendered still less tranquil 
by the intrigues and troublesome conduct of the Patri- 
arch of Aquileia, Louis de Teck, the creature of Sigis- 
mnnd. Before the Council of Basle, De Teck laid a 
formal complaint of the usurpation of the Frioul by 
the Signory. The Venetian orators, in accordance with 
their instructions, proposed that their country should 
hold the Province as a material guarantee, ^* until the 
expenses of the Friulan war were paid," as originally 
stipulated, and that if, when the pecuniary claim was 
satisfied, the BepubUc considered the cession at vari- 
ance with her interests, the question should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The Patriarch, however, not 
only spumed the suggestion, but launched a Monitory 
against Venice. That strong measure necessitated the 
transmission of fresh directions to Basle ; and on the 
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Idth October, 1434, the Senate met together to de- 
liberate. It was resolved^ that ^'onr orators be 
desired, in omitting no opportunity of coming to terms, 
to seek in no wise any relaxation of the Monitory, 
since 'the more unjust it is, the less weight it will 
carry ; ' that, if it be found impossible to accommodate 
matters, they shall leave Basle, and, preparatory to 
doing so, call upon the representatives of all the 
Powers there assembled, to explain clearly how the 
case stands — ^how, whereas formerly, the Patriarch 
declining the friendship of the Signory, and stirring 
up enemies against her, the latter had recourse to 
Martin V. ; how his Holiness, having vainly prayed 
the Patriarch to desist, at last consented to the War 
waged in the Frioul (1420-1) , a War undertaken in 
her own defence, and for her own security; a War 
welcomed by the population, to which the despotism 
of the Patriarch had become insupportable. In what 
manner, they shall inquire, can Venice be justly called 
a despoiler of the Church ? They shall point out how 
a number of petty tyrants have usurped lands belong- 
ing to their country, and have enjoyed them unmo- 
lested ; but they shall urge warmly, that against the 
Venetians, who never usurped the property of any, 
but who only studied the welfSare of their subjects, a 
charge of wrongful occupation is surely unfair ! '' 

The government of the Doge subsequently (January, 
1435) aimed at improving its position by taking the 

' These particulan are deriyed, for the most part, from Romanin 
{Stor. DaeumeTUatOy ir. 177, eiseq.) 

VOL, rv. 38 
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opinion of the University of Padua on the point of 
territorial right. The views of the Doctors were 
favourable^ as might have been anticipated ; and copies 
of the report made to the Signory on the subject were 
transmitted to all the European Powers, with which 
Venice had relations. 

At the same time, the threatening complexion of 
Italian afifairs persuaded the Bepubhc to draw nearer 
to Naples and the Emperor. Already in the beginning 
of the year (1434) , the Ambassador at the Court of 
Joan II. had been instructed to solicit the Queen to 
join in protecting the Papal States, and to sound her 
Majesty touching a Venetian alliance ; and efforts 
were almost simultaneously made to convert the exist- 
ing truce with Sigismund into an offensive and defen- 
sive League. The friendship of Venice was of more 
value to the Emperor just now than that of any other 
Power ; and the Signoiy consequently thought her- 
self strong enough to stipulate on her own behalf for 
the boundary of the Adda, leaving her ally at Hberty 
to appropriate all the territoiy on the Milanese side of 
that river, while she demanded at the Imperial hands 
formal investiture with her acquisitions on the Terra- 
Ferma. 

The Venetian calculations respecting a revulsion of 
feeling at Florence were speedily verified by the recal 
of Cosimo de' Medici and his restoration to office ; 
and the nearly concurrent death of Joan n. in Feb- 
ruary, 1436, led, after a severe contest between the 
French and Spanish claimants, to the union in the 
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penon of Alfonso Y. of the eio^vnB of Azragon m^ 
NapleB* 

Meanwliilei the War ia Lombardy vas reeommeiicmg 
witti the seizure of Lnola by a Milaaese fbree in eon- 
tiavention of the Treaty of 1488. Bat the prc^preaa 
of hostilities was remarkably languid, victory inclining 
rather to Yisconti. The Bepublic, however, laboured 
under great disadvantages. Her alliance with the 
Emperor, which had bred such hopeftil expectations, 
did not add a soldier to the League. Florence, still 
fostering her old Lucchese recollections, and more bent 
on pushing her own fortunes in Tuscany than on fill* 
filling her contract, lent the Venetians no hearty or 
continnous support. Eugenius, intimidated by the 
menaces of Yisconti, went over to his side. The sue* 
cessor of Caimagnola, Gonzaga of Mantua^ began to 
follow his example, and to grow indolent and listless. 
Under such circumstances, the tide of war exhibited 
firightM fluctuations. In the course of these years, 
the Bepublic preserved with difficulty the Bresciano, 
the Bergamasqne and the Veronese. Verona itself 
was lost and recovered. The enemy beleaguered 
Brescia. But the Venetian Government did not relax 
its activity for a moment. On the 17th March, 1486, 
a project was communicated by the authorities at 
Padua to the Ten for introducing Marsilio, the only 
surviving son of Francesco Novello, into that City in 
the disguise of a merchant. ^ The^ dexterity and close- 
ness, with which the plans of Visconti and his minion 

■ NaTBgiero {Storia, 1099); and Komamn (ir. 179). 

38—2 
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were laidi were such that the conspiracy was only dis* 
coTered when it was ahnost matured. The informant 
of the local government was a peasant ; the man stated 
that the execution was fixed for the 19th. Marsilio 
was arrested in the territory of Trento on his way to 
Padua. Conducted to Venice, he was brought before 
the Decemvirs, to whom he disclosed, under torture, 
all the details of the scheme ; ^ and on the 20th March, 
he was beheaded between the Columns.' All his ac- 
compHces, whose guilt could be estabUshed, were sent 
to the gibbet. 

The league with Sigismund, although it did not 
yield those practical advantages which had been so 
sanguinely, anticipated, was not altogether without its 
use. One of the conditions had been, that the Emperor 
should grant the Doge formal investiture of the pro- 
vinces added more or less recently to the Venetian 
dominion; and that interesting ceremony, perfectly 
consonant with the feudal theories which the BepubUc 
then found in force, took place at length, on the 16th 
August, 1487, on the Great Square at Brague. Marco 
Dandolo represented Francesco Foscari and the Sig- 
nory. A platform was erected on the open space, 
surmounted by a dais, on which sat the Emperor, 
surrounded by his peers and councillors. An enormous 
crowd filled the square. So soon as Dandolo ap- 
proached, two hundred gentlemen, magnificently 
habited, advanced to meet him, and conducted him 
with every mark of honour to the platform. The 

' Sanudo {Vite, 1040), » Paolo Morosmi (Ub. xx. 445). 
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ambassador, who appeared in a splendid soit of cloth- 
of-gold, walked in front of his retinne to the foot of 
the throne, and then sank on his knees. The Em- 
peror instantly begged him to rise, and desired to be 
acquainted with the natnre of his commission. Dan- 
dolo replied: ^'I am charged by the Venetian Re- 
public to obtain investiture of the States which belong 
to her on the Terra-Ferma : " whereupon he displayed 
his credentials. Sigismund signified his complaisance ; 
and in imitation of his example, all rose, and pro- 
ceeded in order to the Cathedral, where mass was 
performed. On the return to the Square, the diploma 
was read, by which Francesco Foscari was declared 
'^ Doge of Treviso, Feltre, BeUuno, Ceneda, Padua, 
Brescia, Bei^amo, Gasalmaggiore, Soncino, Platina, 
San Giovanni-a-Croce, and all the Castles and places 
in the Cremonese territory and in the rest of Lom- 
bardy on this (the Venetian) side of the Adda." At 
the conclusion, Dandolo took an oath of fealty, and 
engaged, that all the successors of Foscari should 
repeat the ceremony, and should transmit a yearly 
tribute of 1,000 sequins in the shape of a cloak of 
cloth-of-gold or otherwise, as his Majesty might be 
pleased to direct. Sigismund brought the proceedings 
to a close by conferring the honour of knighthood upon 
the ambassador, and by pronouncing in his presence 
a glowing panegyric on the BepubUc. The diploma 
was dated the 20th July, 1437 ; and it was proclaimed 
by Ducal manifesto at Venice on the 20th Noyember ^ 

^ Romanin (iv. 187)« 
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following. Both the tribute and the inyestitnre were 
of course the purest formalities. The former was 
neyer sent ; the latter was never renewed. 

Thus the constitutional figment, forming part of the 
received notion of tenure under the feudal system, wit- 
nessed a reviyal in the pompous Prague ceremonial ; 
and the title which the Yisconti, captains and arch- 
bishops of Milan, had borne in the preceding century, 
was allowed to devolve upon Francesco Foscari. Fos- 
can became Doge of Venice and a moiety of Lombardy, 
and Imperial Vicar. The diploma of 1487 had its 
moral utility in legitimizing the Italian conquests of 
Venice, and in lending an approved sanction to her 
territorial claims: while the Vicariat was the most 
nominal and shadowy species of dependence, and the 
dimmest of unrealities. 

Venice had seldom been in more urgent need of all 
the courage and strength, which it was in the power of 
collateral incidents to afford her. The Republic, in 
the prosecution of her war agamst Visconti, still 
laboured under numerous drawbacks. Above all, the 
Ducal Fisc was deeply and alarmingly embarrassed by 
the expenses of a struggle, which had lasted with few 
interruptions since 1424; and a pernicious anomaly 
had crept into practice, by which a portion of the 
Bevenue was collected in advance. The consequences 
of the systematic adoption of such a principle were 
speedily felt ; in less than twelve years 7,000,000 of 
fresh debt had accumulated. The Funds which, at 
the death of the Doge Mocenigo, amounted only to 
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6,000,000 (ducats) , had already reached 13,000,000. 
Francesco Sforza and his Free Lances were no longer 
m the pay of the Doke ; but the Florentmes monopo- 
lized their services, and Florence continued to aggran- 
dize herself in Tuscany, and to resent the Lucchese 
policy of Venice by estrangement.^ The troops in 
the Venetian pay were insufficient to cope with the 
Milanese, even if the Signory had been more than 
commonly fortunate in her Captam-General, while the 
reverse was the truth. The Lord of Mantua mani- 
fested all the sluggishness and all the caprice of 
Carmagnola, without any marked indications of Car- 
magnola's genius ; and his blunders and shortcomings 
became at last so flagrant, that his employers con- 
ceived a suspicion of his honesty.* The Polesine of 
Bovigo remamed in the hands of Venice ostensibly in 
pledge for the payment of an old debt due to her from 
Ferrara ; and the Marquis of Este, disgusted by the 
retention of his province, and emboldened by the firm 
attitude of the Milanese under Piccinino, began to 
listen to the proposals of the Duke, and to waver in 
his friendship for tiie Bepublic. Thus, the Floren- 
tine connexion continued to be excessively precarious ; 
neither Mantua nor Ferrara was to be trusted ; and 
the Government of the Doge was expecting from week 
to week to be apprised of the reconciliation of the 
Duke of Milan with his intended son-in-law over 



' GaTBlcuiti {Istorie Fiarenime^ lib. zii. cap. 1). 
* Soldo, Memorie deUe Ouerre cantro la Signaria di Venezia (Murat. 
. 789). 
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the joined hands of Bianca Yisconti and Francesco 
Sforza. 

Sorronnded by these difficulties^ added to her finan- 
cial embarrassment, Venice felt that she had no easy 
part to play ; and it was with a sensation akin to relief 
that she viewed the resignation of Gonzaga in No- 
vember, 1437. "On the 26th (Nov,)," Sanudo 
reports, "the Pregadi held a meeting, because the 
Lord of Mantua had sent the Signory word, that after 
the end of the month he did not wish to retain the 
command, but desired to return home. Wherefore 
it was decided that Gattamelata should be made 
Governor of the Army." It was the latter, whose 
talents, energy and devotion had more than once 
saved the cause which he was serving from ruin ; and 
the hope was cherished that, under his immediate 
auspices, the exertions of the troops would develope 
important and happy results. 

Gonzaga had no sooner quitted the service, than he 
unmasked himself, and went over to the Duke, with 
whom he secretly planned a paxtition of the Venetian 
dominions on the Terra-Ferma, Verona and Vicenza 
falling to the share of Mantua,^ Brescia and Bergamo, 
to that of Milan. His conduct, which had during 
some time been exciting mistrust, was now at once 
explained. His duplicity, and its tardy detection, 
enraged beyond measure his former employers; and 
reprisal was made by seizing the persons and property 

* Simoneta ( Vita Francisci S/ortia, lib. Vi.) ; Soldo {Menwrie, 809). 
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of the Mantoan residents at Venice, and by inflicting 
eyery possible damage on the commerce and territory 
of the traitor. His successor did not disappoint the 
prond expectations which had been formed of his 
genius and capabiUties. The new General-in-Chief 
threw into the work before him an honest heart and 
q^lendid faculties; and all that it was humanly pos- 
sible to do with the limited force at his disposal, 
Gattamelata performed with equal courage, fideUty 
and zeal. 

Gattamelata had not only to contend against supe- 
rior numbers, but he had to deal with a master-spirit. 
The Duke still employed the great soldier Nicolo 
Picdnino, the most distinguished disciple of the school 
of strategics, founded in Italy by Andrea Braccio of 
Montone. Hccinino carried all before him.^ The 
Yeronese, Yicentino, Bresciano, and Bergamasque, 
with the important exception of Montechiaro, the 
Ord, Palazzolo and some other first-class fortresses,' 
were oyermn by the Milanese. The fortune of war 
threatened to wrest those valuable provinces altogether 
from the BepubUc. 

The Venetian Government neglected no precaution 
for preserving its possessions and for protecting its 
subjects. The veteran Pietro Loredano was [sent with 
a strong flotilla to the Po, to create a diversion in the 
direction of Mantua, and to compel Gonzaga to pro- 



^ Amudei Bomneontriiy 148 (Muiat, xx.) ; Soldo {Mtmorie^ 78^90*1)) 
Simoneta {Viia SfortuB^ lib. y.) ; Cayalcanti {Istorie Fiorentine^ lib. x). 
> Soldo (794). 
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vide for the defence of his own estates.* By oppor- 
tunely relaxing her grasp of Royigo, over which she 
claimed no permanent jurisdiction, the Signory removed 
a lurking sense of wrong from the breast of the Marquis 
of Este, and secured a free passage for her troops 
through the Perrarese territory. A renewed attempt was 
made to obtain the services of Sforza, still detained by 
Florence, with a view to his coalition with Gattamelata. 

Ficcinino, having made himself master of Casal- 
maggiore, crossed the Oglio, carried his arms into 
the Bresciano, and, marching in the direction of the 
Lago di Garda, took Bivoltella, Chiari, Pontoglio and 
Soncino; and, notwithstanding a severe check from 
the Venetian commander at Bosato, he advanced upon 
Brescia itself. That stronghold which, in the earUer 
part of the century, had actually connived at its 
reduction to the Venetian rule, evinced its predilection 
for the mildest and most constitutional of medieval 
governments by a noble and grand defence. A militia 
of 6,000 citizens formed the garrison ; and the entire 
population, banishing, at the summons of the Com- 
mandant Francesco Barbaro, all party differences, 
united in the common cause. 

The General-in-Chief had marched with a Httle too 
much boldness into the Bresciano. He soon found that 
Piccinino's superiority of force threatened him, if he 
continued to advance, with the loss of his communica- 
tions with Venice, and that such a course was calculated 
to expose the Bepublic to danger; and Gattamelata, who 

* Flatina) HUtoria Mantuana (Murat. xviii. 817). 
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had only 8^000 horse and 2^000 foot tinder him/ was 
obliged to reconcile himself to the idea of falling back 
on the Yeron^e. In September, 1438, he began his 
retreat. The snow already mantled the Alpine peaks 
and ridges ; the mountain-streams were swollen by the 
heaTy atifcumnal rains; the roads were terribly out of 
repair ; almost all the bridges had been washed away ; 
and scarcely a ford was available. The Army was 
exceedingly short of provisions ; and the rear was 
harassed by the troops of the Bishop of Trento, an 
ally of Milan. Everything depended on the exercise 
of nnanimity, discipline and fortitude. But the men 
and their officers were devoted to Gattamelata ; and the 
retrograde movement was conducted by the Oaptam- 
General, in such circumstances, with admirable skill 
and coolness. The torrents, gullies and ravines were 
bridged. The roads were levelled and repaired, or, 
where they were too bad, new causeways were con* 
structed; and at the end of the month, after inde- 
scribable trials and hardships, aud an unbroken series 
of forced marches, the Yenetians debouched through 
Yal-Caprino into the wide plain, on which Yerona 
stands." The Milanese were thus baffled in their 
more than suspected design of throwing themselves 
between Yenice and her Uttle Army, and of penetrating 
through the March of Padua (Marca Patavina) into the 
Dogado. The retreat of Gattamekta was deservedly 
regarded by the tacticians of his day as a masterpiece 

1 Flatina {Hist. Mont, 816); Cayalcanti (lib. zii. e. 1). 
' Nayagiero (JSUma, 1102). 
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of strategy ; but that retreat, while it saved the Vene- 
tians from the ultimate ignominy of a surrender, 
necessarily reduced the Brescians to great straits. 
The inhabitants displayed in the presence of such a 
crisis a giant heroism/ Eveiy sacrifice and privation 
were cheerfully borne.* The conduct of Barbaro exacted 
applause from his enemies themselves.^ The two 
leading families, the Martinengri and the Avogadri, 
forgot their rivalry, and fought side by side. The 
garrison behaved with a gallantry which filled the 
besiegers with wonder and respect. Of the population 
generally, such was the enthusiastic loyalty, such was 
the fervent a£fection for Venice and detestation of 
Milanese sway, that not only women but children 
were seen to join m repelling assaults and in working 
at the breaches. The execution of the enemy's guns, 
of which the smaller threw 8001b. stones, was 
frightful. One shot blew to pieces seven men, and 
scattered their limbs so confusedly, that it was impos- 
sible to collect them for burial.^ 

The Milanese main body, 20,000 strong, with 
between eighty and one hundred guns of the largest 
bore, was now concentrated before Brescia, the pos- 
session of which Visconti particularly coveted. At 
the same time, detachments of the enemy were pene- 
trating to the banks of the Adige : while the Veronese 



' Candido {VUa di Pkcimno (1074). 
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March wae swept and laid under contributions by the 
Lord of Mantua.^ For these e^ils there was, under 
existing circmnstances, and until the arriyal of Sforza, 
no apparent remedy. But there was one object, which 
seemed to be in the power of the Ducal Government, 
and which it determined to accomplish at eveiy cost 
and hazard; and this object was the relief of the 
£uthiul and suffering Brescians. The eastern shore 
of the Lago di Garda, by which the City is approached, 
was still open to the Bepublic; but on that lake, 
unfortunately, she did not possess a single raft. In 
such a dilemma, the Senate entertained a proposal, 
which had been submitted to the Government some 
time since by two foreign engineers, Blasio de Arbo- 
ribus* and Nicolo Sorbolo, for conveying a flotilla 
across the Tyrolese Mountains on carriages drawn by 
men and ox^i, into the Lago di San Andrea,' and 
from the latter across Monte-Baldo into the Lago di 
Garda itself. The distance to be traversed was about 
200 miles, and the outiay was computed at 15,000 
ducats or upward. It was the depth of winter, and a 
deep snow overspread the ground. Still the Signoiy, 
"who," to borrow the expression of a contemporary 
memoir-writer,^ " could not sleep until Brescia had 
been relieved," did not shrink from the undertaking. 
For it was confidently calculated that it would develope 



> Flatina (Hist. Mont. 816-17) ; Candido (1071). 

* Romsnin (iy. 196). 

* Historia Veneta Secreta, 27 (Add. MSS. 8580). 
« Soldo (Memarie, 808). 
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one of two eontrngencioB. By leaying the movement 
nnopposed, the Milanese would enable the Republic 
to Yictnal the platse; by opposing it in force, they 
would leave the road from Brescia to Verona suffi- 
cien^tly unguarded to facilitate the transmission of 
supplies from that quarter. Immediate steps were 
therefore taken to cany out the scheme. 

The flotilla consisted of five-and-twenty barks and 
six galleys; it was under the care of Pietro Zeno. 
Zeno proceeded by water from the mouth of the Adige 
up to Boveredo ; from that point the passage to the 
summit of Monte-Baldo, over an artificial causeway of 
boughs, stones and other rough materials, running 
along thehed of a predpiUms fall^ furnished a spectacle 
which none could witness and forget. Yet the greatest 
difficulty even then remained to be overcome. The 
de$cent from Monte-Baldo was a perfect prodigy of 
mechanical skill. The whole process, which demanded 
an iron will and unflinching nerve on the part of those 
engaged in its execution, was conducted through the 
medium of huge ropes securely fiastened to each vessel, 
before it was launched from the almost perpendicular 
declivity on the other side. The gftlleys and barks, 
thus guided and checked, were allowed to slide down 
the mountain; and the ropes were slackened Uttle 
and Uttle by pulleys and windlasses, until the ship 
reached the bottom. From the foot of Monte-Baldo 
to Torbole, the nearest point of the lake, was between 
twelve and fifteen miles ; and after stupendous toil, 
and amid almost insurmountable obstacles, the Fleet 
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was at last set afloat on the Lago di Qarda, in the 
conrse of Febraary, 1439.^ 

This oyerland transport from the Adige, aooom- 
plished by a process of which modem history fomiahed 
no second example,* and in comparison with which 
the celebrated Passage of Hannibal dwindles into 
insignificance, was after all something like a waste of 
time and money. On their arriyal at Torbole, where 
they were obliged to constnict a haven ^ with such 
materials as they conld command within the shortest 
possible time, Zeno and his companions found them* 
selves confronted with a greatly superior naval force 
nnder Yitaliano and Giovanni Gonzaga/ Ficcinino 
had collected their purpose, and had forestalled them ; 
and the Venetian commander, after reconnoitring the 
enemy, had no alternative but to retire upon Torbole, 
and to throw oat lines of palisades to save his Uttle 
sqnadron from destruction. 

The trimnphs', which had down to the present time 
attended the Milanese arms, were undoubtedly owing 
in some measure to the masterly dispositions and 
unwearied activity of Ficcinino, but they proceeded 
even to a larger extent from the faulty tactics of the 
Allies themselves. While the Lieutenant of Yisconti 
had wisely concentrated his strength on the Venetian 
Provinces of the Terra-Ferma with the evident design 

' Candido (Ftte di N. Ficcinino, 1076-7). 

' See Flatina, Historia Mantuana (Murat. xx. 823); Cayalcanti 
{Isiorie FiorevUiney lib. zii. cap. 6). 
' Soldo, contemp^ Memorie^ 808 (Murat. xxi.) 
* Platina, nhi suprd» 
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and expectation of beating his adyersaries in detail, 
the forces of the League were foolishly divided between 
Tuscany and the Marches ; and it was a circnmstance 
of a highly saspicious character that, although the 
interests of the Coalition no longer required the 
presence of any large body of men on the Tuscan 
frontier, where a separate peace between Milan and 
the Medici Government had temporarily suspended 
hostilities/ the bulk of the confederated army under 
Sforza was still retained by the Florentines, and Lorn- 
bardy, the principal, if not the only seat of war, was 
almost denuded of troops ! The Venetian Government, 
haunted by misgivings of the integrity of Cosimo de' 
Medici and his countrymen, and deeply anxious on 
financial grounds to vritness the return of peace, nove 
made an earnest and emphatic appeal to Sforza in 
person ; ^ and at length, in the latter half of June, 
1439, that General appeared on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. The Signory was delighted at his arrival. 
On the 23rd, the united colours of Venice, Florence 
and Genoa, were forwarded to him as an emblem of 
his mission. 

The motive of the Marquis of Ancona in taking 
part with the Bepublics against the fisither of Bianca 
Visconti was sufficiently transparent. None under- 
stood better than Sforza the fickle and pusillanimous 
character of the man with whom he had to deal, 
and the cowardly heart which was masked by those 

> Simoneta ( VUa FrancUci Sfortke^ lib. y.) 
' Platina {Hist Mant, 825). 
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liardened lineamentB ; and he had began to persuade 
himself that, if his dearest yndi was to be accom- 
plished at all, its accomplishment was to be procured 
by intimidation more surely than by any other method. 
On repeated occasions, Filippo-Maria had behaved to 
his future son-in-law with the most flagrant bad faith. 
In one instance, the marriage was actually fixed, and 
the guests were even invitedf^ when, on some frivolous 
pretext, the ceremony was indefinitely postponed. 
During the somewhat lengthened stay of Sforza in 
the Florentine service, the preponderance of Piccinino 
had increased to a dangerous extent, and the new 
Captain-General of the League secretly exulted in the 
prospect of making himself of importance in the eyes 
of the Duke, as well as in those of the Signoiy, by 
damaging the reputation and influence of his great 
military rival. 

Venice and Sforza had thus become necessary to 
each other. By the fresh compact, dated so far back 
as the 19th February, 1439,' into which the General 
had entered with the two great Powers, the salary 
payable to him and his companies (in equal propor- 
tions) reached the exorbitant sum of 18,000 ducats 
a month; and the Bepublic herself, elated by the 
siktisfftctory aspect of affairs, is found repeating the 
alluring proposals which she had formerly addressed 
to Carmagnola. ^^ So soon as you become master of 
the territory of Gonzaga," the Senate writes on the 

' Simoneta (lib. v.) 
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80th JqIji ** we will recognise you as Lord of Mantna ; 
if yon do not happen to succeed in this object, we 
will consent to yonr occupation of Cremona and the 
Cremonese. But if you cross the Adda, the Duke- 
dom of Milan itself shaU, to the exclusion of the 
actual holder, be your reward ; and we will acknow- 
ledge your title." * 

The junction so long and fondly desired between 
Sforza and Gattamelata, now second in command, 
having been effected at the end of June, the Captain- 
General found, by a return taken at Montagnano on 
the 25th, that he had 14,000 horse under his orders, 
with the best part of the year before him ; ' and he 
soon shewed a determination to make the fullest use 
of his time. The Yicentino had been so incompletely 
conquered by Ficcinino, that in a few days it was 
completely recovered by the Allies; and the enemy, 
apprehensive of being taken in rear, repassed the 
Adda.' The theatre of war was now transferred to 
the vicinity of the Lago di Garda, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was urged by the Signory to apply 
himself without delay to the object which she con- 
tinued to have most at heart — ^the relief of Brescia. 
The march of the Army across the Tyrolese moun- 
tains in the footsteps of Zeno began in August, and 
the process occupied considerably more than two 
months. It was not till the second week in November, 
that Sforza arrived at the defiles conducting to the 
Portress of Tenna; and here he found the Milanese 

» Romanin (iv. 198). • Navagiero (Storia, 1102). 

• Candido, Vila di N. Ficcinino, 1077 (Murat xxi.) 
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and Mantaans under Picdnino in person drawn np in 
readiness to dispute the passage* With the aid of 
the Bresdans, a large body of whom suddenly ap* 
peared on the heights and rolled down huge crags 
on the enemy in the gorge beneath, the Captain- 
General gained the day (November 9) , and the position 
was tiinmphantly carried. A special messenger was 
despatched on that very evening from the field of 
battle with a note indorsed : ^ ^' To the Most Serene 
and Excellent Prince and Lord onr Singular Good 
Lord, Lord Francesco Foscari, Doge of Venice." 
" Most Serene Prince, — 
" This is to apprise your most illustrious Lord- 
ship that Nicolo Piccmino, being in force here to 
contest certain of the Passes of Tenna, we hastened 
to give the order to carry the said Passes. We sent 
for troops from Brescia; we charged the enemy, and 
scattered them. My Lord Carlo, son of the Lord of 
Mantua, has been taken; Nicolo Piccinino escaped. 
Our men are still in pursuit. We believe that a 
great many cavalry and also foot are in our hands. 
We write this to you in order that you may be in 
possession of the facts as soon as possible. We will 
shortly communicate with the most illustrious Signory 
more in fiill. 

*' From your most auspicious Camp at Arco, Novem- 
ber 9, 1489.— Your Serenity's servants, 

"Francesco Sforza, Count. 

" Gattamelata de' Narni/' 

' Sanndo ( Vite, I08S). 

39—2 
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At the moment when he wrote or dictated these 
hurried lines^ Count Francesco was not aware of the 
manner in which Ficcmino had slipped through his 
hands. The latter, when he saw that affairs were quite 
desperate, threw himself in the first instance into 
Tenna ; but from an impression that he would be un- 
able to maintain that position, he almost immediately 
afterward quitted the stronghold, tied up in a sack half 
filled with ragSf and was carried throiyh the hostile camp to 
Eiva di Lago on the shoulders of one of his orderUeSj a 
brawny Teuton of gigantic stature*^ The feat amounted 
to a miracle : for Piccinino himself was a tall, burly 
man ; and eyen to the huge, stalwart fellow whose back 
he turned to such good purpose, the load was a severe 
strain of muscle and sinewr A belief prevailed at the 
time in some quarters that the Venetian Froveditor^ 
Giovanni-Jacopo Marcello, knew thoroughly well the 
contents of the sack, and connived at the trick. Bat 
this was so far from being the truth, that the Yenetiaii 
Govenmient offered a reward of 4,000 ducats to any 
one who should bring Piccinino dead or alive.^ 

No news came of Piccinino during a few days,^ and 
Sforza proceeded to sit down before Tenna. But the 
astounding intelligence was soon brought that the 
Milanese general had surprised Verona, and was 
already master of the principal portion of the fortress 1 
Sforza raised forthwith the siege of Tenna, and 
hastened to the relief of a place, the safety of which 

« Soldo (Memorie, 814-15). • Sanudo (yue, 1088). 

' Muratori {Annaliy iz. 183). 
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was of infinitely snperior conseqnence to that of Brescia 
itself. For there was room to believe that the enemy 
designed to follow np the reduction of Verona by an 
invasion of the March of Padua. ^ 

The position of Brescia was so bad that it could 
hardly be worse. The pressure of the siege was mo- 
mentarily removed ; but the distress was becoming 
perfectly insupportable ; and deliverance once more 
postponed, at the very moment when it had been 
thought to be indeed at hand, by the diversion into 
the Veronese, was to many patient and longing hearts, 
in the most loyal of Cities, a blow too bitter and heavy 
to bear. " Every day," records an eye-witness, " we 
have letters here, saying that Count Francesco has 
arrived, now in the Padovano, now in the Veronese ; 
now telling us that he has beaten Ficcinino ; then 
that he has driven him beyond the Adige. In these 
reports there is a good deal that is true enough, 
and a good deal that is not. One thing is certain: 
the 'League has been renewed. Disease and hunger 
are at their height here. It seems to me, that people 
are getting quite weary of life. Such is their sad 
condition, that it is only because they dread coming 
again under the rule of that DvJce of Milan^ that they 
hold out." ' <^ Affairs," the author of the same 
Memoruds tells us in August, 1439, '^ have nearly 
reached a climax. The pestilence is most terrible, 
the scarcity hardly less so. Between forty-five and 
fifty are perishing daily: yet, under the hope that 

> Candido {Vita tU N. Piccmino, 1077). ' Soldo iMemorie, 809). 
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Count Francesco will soon be crossing the Mincio, we 
forget our troubles in the absorbing idea of the arrival 
of the Count."* 

In the ensuing month, a frightful calamity befel the 
Republic and her faithful subjects. The flotilla on the 
Lago di Garda under Pietro Zeno, having left its 
tolerably secure anchorage at Torbole, was surprised 
by the enemy on the 26th September,^ and was abso- 
lutely annihilated ! But Venice did not allow herself 
to be disheartened by the loss ; the Senate directed 
the organization on the spot of one far more numerous 
and powerfdl ; and of the feverish anxiety with which 
each vessel was watched in its progress toward com- 
pletion a graphic and animated picture survives. ' 

Some sort of help, however, was approaching at 
length. Sforza, having recovered Verona, ^ and having 
thwarted his adversary in his plan for canying the War 
into the Padovano by compelling him to retreat,^ re- 
traced his steps by a series of rapid countermarches, 
<u>d <m«»edi, in spite of Ficlin., in tlm>«ing 
victuals and reinforcements into Brescia. But the 
season was now very advanced ,* the weather began to 
grow excessively cold and inclement ; and the Captain- 
General had scarcely afforded the sufferers this partial 
rehef, when he found it necessaiy to withdraw into 
winter quarters. His example was imitated by the 
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Ideutoaant of Yiscbnti ; and thus ended the year 1489, 
in wMch yenice had completely won back her Proyinces 
of Yicenza and Yerona. 

The supplies thought by Sforza to the Brescians 
famished only a respite. Under date of the 10th 
Apiily 1440, we have the following : — '< Bread is fiight* 
fdUy dear ; people are Uving on grass, snaUs, horse- 
flesh, rats, mice, dogs, and other loathsome food. 
Yon mJBty see, day after day, three hundred, four hun- 
dred, yea more, children on the Piazza, crying aloud : 
— ' bread, bread, for the love of God 1 ' There is no 
bom creature so crael that it would not melt his heart 
to witness such a spectacle. I beUeye that, unless 
DiTine Providence were watching oyer us, we should, 
before this, haye surrendered, or eyexy soul of us must 
hayediedl"' 

Till the arrival of Sforza in the summer of 1489, 
and his assumption of the Captaincy-General, both the 
military and naval operations of the Bepublic had 
prospered exceedingly HI ; even the fleet on the Po, 
commanded by the illustrious Loredano, was obliged 
by a diversion of the river from its natural channel to 
return home without striking a blow ; and Yenice 
beheld a noble old man, whose earlier and happier 
years had been employed under the pacific reign of 
Mocenigo, fret to death at the troubles and disgraces 
of his country, and sink to his grave broken-hearted. 
The campaign of 1439 exhibited a favourable turn, 
and was on the whole as productive as could have been 

> Soldo (820). 
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expected : yet the loss of the Lago di Grarda squadron 
was a severe misfortnne, while the fate of the Bresciaao 
and the Bergamasqne still hnng in the balance* 

In the campaign of 1440, ahready near at hand, 
the Duke of Milan was reconunended by Binaldo 
degli Albizzi, leader of the Anti-Medicean faction at 
Florence, and by Piccinino himself to attempt, in the 
difficult circumstances in which he was placed, the 
diversion of Sforza from Lombardy by carrying the 
War into La Marca, and thence by the Maradi route 
into Tuscany. By this plan it was reckoned that 
Count Francesco, on the one hand, would be forced 
to provide for the safety of Ancona ; while the Floren- 
tines, on their part, reduced to the necessity of watch- 
ing their own separate interests, would throw the 
Bepublic on her own resources, and leave the Pro- 
vinces of the Terra-Ferma at the mercy of Filippo- 
Maria. The Duke, therefore, accepted the strategical 
programme drawn out for him, and his lieutenant 
quitted his winter-quarters in February at the head of 
6,000 horse. On the 4th March, ^ the Milanese reached 
Bologna ; * Piccinino, having been reinforced by Ostasio 
da Polenta of Bavenna, Malatesta of Rimini, and other 
minor potentates, who gave their adhesion to Filippo 
under stress of intimidation, successively overcame the 
resistance of Oriolo, Modigiana, and Maradi ; and from 
the last point pursuing his course, he crossed the 
Tuscan frontier, and occupied Bibbiena and Bomena. ' 

' Pngliola, Cronica di Bolcgnoj 664 (Murat. xviii.) 
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Bat Astorre, Lord of Faenza, feither-in-law of Polenta, 
whom he had expected to join hhn with a powerM 
contingent, failed to make his appearance. 

So fisur back as Febroary, 1440, Florence, viewing 
with well-fonnded uneasiness the mysterious policy 
and fathomless ambition of Yisconti, who had so long 

m 

been a standing menace to Italy, sent Neri da Capponi 
and another citizen to Venice, with the object of con- 
certing measures with the Bepublic for the common 
eecwdtj; and on that occasion the Foscari Ministry 
had afforded the warmest assurances of friendship and 
support, eyen asserting '^ that the BepubUc would do 
her best that Florence should receive no harm ! " The 
seizure of Maradi, which was shamefully deserted ^ by 
its d^<mders, and the violation of their frontier in the 
same summer, inspired the Florentines with renewed 
and increased anxiety ; and a requisition was made, 
on the plea of cogent and momentous necessity, for 
Sforza and his Companies. The Captain-General, 
whose personal aim was rather to weaken and terrify 
the Duke than to destroy him, seconded the demand. 
"The Count," says Capponi,* "comes to Venice in 
person, and at great length demonstrates that his 
going into Tuscany will be usefol to the League, 
alleging that Nicolo Ficcinino has no one to resist 
him either in La Marca or in Tuscany, and that if he 
be not opposed he will make himself Lord of La Marca 
and Perugia, and will increase in £ftme and strength. 

' Napier {Florentine History^ iii. 255), 
* Cammentam (Marat Jtrifi. 1192). 
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The Florentines, ' he states, have no means of with- 
standing the enemy ; unless help arrive soon, one of 
two things will happen : they must come to terms, or 
be crushed r' But the Signory knew better. ^'The 
Doge," pursues the commentator, '^ assures Sforza, 
in answer, and proves it to him very clearly that if he 
(the Captaiii-General) crosses the Po, the Venetian 
proTinees of Terra-Ferma are lost. His Serenity de- 
clares that the Duke, once conquered in Lombardy, 
is conquered elsewhere; and he protests that, if the 
Count has absolutely determined to go, they (the 
Venetians) have determined to ahandon the Terra- 
Femuij and to spend no more money t "^ The result was 
that, upon an understanding that he should be provided 
with fands sufficient to enable him to raise such a 
force as might compel the Duke to recaQ his liea- 
tenant, Sforza yielded. The Signory, after some 
demur, promised him for this purpose 81,000 ducats ; 
and under such a stimulus his genius and perseverance 
soon won fresh and more splendid triumphs for the 
cause, which it just now suited him to serve. On the 
10th April, Stefiano Contarini, Captain of the new 
flotilla on the Lago di Garda, inaugurated the cam- 
paign by shattering that of the enemy ; and Sforza 
hastened to turn that brilliant advantage to the best 
account. On the 8rd of June, the Captain-General 
made the passage of the Mincio ; Bivoltella, Lonato, 
Salo and other places, submitted to him; and he 
continued to advance until, on the 14th of the month, 

^ Gftpponi (as aboye). 
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he endotmtered Piocinino between the Orci-Nuovi and 
BooLciiio. A battle took plaee, in which the Milanese 
were utterly beaten ; and thus Brescia, after a three 
years' siege, and the endurance of incredible hardships, 
was finally relieved. The loss of life on either side 
was yeiy trifling ; bat Piccinino was once more nearly 
captured. The old general contriyed to elude pursuit, 
and, collecting a portion of his scattered troops, he 
marched with his usual rapidity against the Florentine 
position at Anghiari^ on the Tiber, four nnles from 
Borgo di San-Sepolcro. It was his hope that he 
might thus retrieve his fortune, and at the same time 
preclude the intended junction of the Allies. The 
Milanese, however, harassed by excessive fatigue, and 
obliged to fight with a blinding dust in their fisu^s, 
experienced (June 29) a second defeat; and their 
commander had another hair's breadth escape from 
becoming a prisoner of war. ' These successes spurred 
the Count to additional exertions ; and the peifidy of 
Gonzaga of Mantua was punished by the loss of Yal- 
leggio, Asola, and Peschiera. ^^I have seen written 
with a piece of charcoal in the hand of Count Fran- 
cesco," writes one,' who visited the spot about forty 
yeaM after the eventi ^' behind the gate of that Bock 
(Peschiera) these words : On the . . . day of Atigvsty 
1440, J, Count Francesco^ entered this Rock in the name 
of the Signory of Venicef'* The Marquis of Ferrara^ 
who had long been a trimmer, now knit himself once 

* Santido (Fito, 1098^9). * Soldo (Memorie, 828). 
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more in close alliance with Venice; Bimini^ and 
Bavennai' abandoning the Duke, again came over to 
the other side ; and the year 1440 beheld the lion 
of Saint Mark floating over the greater part of the 
fortresses of the Yicentino, Veronese, Bresciano, and 
Bergamasqne. Trevi, Caravaggio, Soncino, Ord- 
Ntuwi and Vecchiij Chiari and Monte-Chiari, and many 
other points, were in the hands of Sforza. Opposite 
Milan, he halted, and signified an inclination, perhaps 
a feigned one, to cross the Adda, and occupy the 
Capital itself. ' 

Hccinino retraced his steps, discouraged and moody. 
Taking advantage of the unprepared state of the Allies 
at the outset, he had made a few trifling conquests ; 
but, with those exceptions, the result of the campaign 
had been singularly unpropitious to him ; and 
** owing,'' as Oayalcanti will haye it,^ ** to the bestial 
contumacy and stubbornness of Astorre of Faenza, his 
good fortune had turned to an evil one." The word 
bestial is one on which the Florentine historian literally 
doats. The Lord of Faenza is bestial. Filippo-Maiia 
is bestial. In one or two places, Sforza is bestial. On 
the *^ bestiality " of this or that proceeding the writer 
insists with amusing emphasis, and dwells with evident 
relish. 

The brilliant, though somewhat short, campaign of 
1440 was virtually brought to an end by the setting-in 
of the heavy autumnal rains ; all the real fighting had 

* Ci^poiii (1197). ' Romanin (iv. 203). 

' Capponi, as aboret * I$toH$ FhrefUmet lib. zir. cap. 2. 
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been done between April and Jnly. Sfoi^a looked 
upon his achievements with pardonable complacency : 
for he had not merely gained precious triumphs for 
the BepubliCi and sxurounded mth glory the flag of 
Saint Mark, but he had improved in a wonderful 
measure his own private prospects by making the 
Duke tremble on his very throne* The two consecn* 
tive checks given to Ficcinino seriously Mghtened his 
master, and the thoughts of the latter began to stray 
once more in the direction of peace. For this purpose 
the Marquis of Ferrara exerted his rare eloquence and 
address.^ A coaxiug message was conveyed to the 
General in strict confidence. ^^ His darling wish shall 
be gratified now without delay ; Bianca shall be his ; 
they shall be married directly ; Cremona is to be her 
dower. But, per cimtrd^ a treaty must be arranged ; 
Francesco shall have the management of the whole 
thing; Francesco shall mediate 1" The Venetian 
Government, on its own part, entertained no sort 
of objection to peace on a satisfactory basis, and a 
negotiation commenced accordingly, which lingered 
through the winter months, and came after all to 
nothing. Perhaps the Signory was too exacting.* 
Perhaps it is that Count Francesco, not feeling any 
strong confidence in the man who has duped him so 
often before, has not the matter much at heart, and 
prefers to kill the idle hours with the bewitching 
pleasures of the Venetian capital. '^ Count Francesco," 
notes Soldo in his Diary y ^4s spending his time at 

' Muratori (^AnnaU, iz. 191). » Ibid. 
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feasts . and dances, while Piccinino is spending it in 
filmnber 1'' Some excuse, however, is to be foimd for 
Bforza. When he was at Venice, the City was extra* 
ordinarily gay and sednctive. In January, 1441, 
Jacopo Poscari, the Doge's only surviving son by 
Maria Priuli del Banco, his first wife, married Lucrezia, 
daughter of the patrician Leonardo Contarini.^ The 
ceremony was privately performed at the Palace in 
the presence of his Serenity, the Dogaressa, and » 
few relatives and intimate Mends. Speaking of the 
subsequent rejoicings, Giacomo Contarini, the bride's 
brother ,^ writes under date of the 29th January to 
brother Andrea at Constantinople : — " This morning 
all assembled at Marangona — ^there were eighteen of 
us, dressed uniformly — at the house of the * Master 
of the Feast/ We wore the stocking of Hhe Company 
(Delia Calza), ' mantles of Alexandrine velvet brocaded 
with silver, doublets of crimson velvet with open 
sleeves, zones of the same colour, and squirrel-fur 
linings, on our heads caps alia Sforzesea? We had 
two servants apiece in our own livery, and four in 
the Uvery of the Company ; everybody was provided 
with a charger caparisoned in green velvet and silver ; 
and, mounted on our beautiful and stately beasts, we 
looked as grand as any cavalry. Besides our grooms, 
we had other attendants dressed in silk, and men- 
at-arms, too, so that altogether there were not fewer 
than two hundred and fifty horses. I must tell you 



Sanndo {Vite, 1099). 

Morelli {Delle Solennita e Pompe Nuziali^ 1793). 
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that the Master was costomed very much like our- 
selyes, excepting that his vest was a traini and that his 
cap was of crimson velyet. His lordship had twenty 
horsesi and Messer Giacomo (e.^. himself) twenty-five. 
We started from the house in this order. In front 
marched some of the trompets and fifes; then the 
youngsters in silk. Next came our horses covered 
with their trappings, followed hy half the Company 
of the Stocking ; th^ the rest of the trumpeters and 
fifers ; then * My Lord of the Feast ; ' then the other 
Companions of the Stocking; finally, all our remaining 
servants." 

The procession, having made the circuit of the 
Piazza and of the Palace-Court, proceeded from San 
Samuele' over a bridge of boats thrown across the 
Grand Canal to San Bamaba, where the bride resided. 
The lady Lucrezia came out of the Palazzo Contarini 
to meet us, walking between two Procurators of Saint 
Mark, and attended by sixty maids of honour ; and 
all went to Saint Barnabas', close by, and heard mass. 
After mass, an oration was delivered on the open and 
densely crowded space in front of the sacred building, 
and in the presence of the Doge and the Court, com- 
memorative of the virtues of the fair Contarini, and of 
the great actions of her progenitors. Upon its termi- 
nation^ Lucrezia re-entered her father's house, while 
the Companions of the Stocking, again taking horse, 
rode through the various quarters of the City, galljmtly 
curvetting and prancing over the Campo di San Luca, the 

* Samido( Fife, 1099). 
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Campo di Santa Maria FonnoBa, and the Fiaz3a itselft 
and occasionallj indulging in mock-battles and plajfiil 
skinniBhes. In the afternoon, a splendid banquet was 
given at the Palace, after which one hundred and fifty 
ladies, sumptuously attired, mounted the Bucentaur, 
and again repaired, accompanied by numberless boats 
and by a band of musicians, te the Palazzo Contarini. 
Here Lucrezia was in readiness with one hundred 
other ladies to join them ; and from the mansion of 
the Senator Leonardo the huge barge moved forward 
in the direction of the Palazzo Sforza, where tho 
whole party landed. The bride entered the building 
between Count Francesco and the Florentine Ambas- 
sador. The visit was one of the stiffest formaUty ; 
the procession soon re-embarked, and returned to the 
Ducal residence. On the Piazza, Lucrezia was met 
by the Doge, for whom room was found between his 
daughter-in-law and Count Sforza ; and, on the stair- 
case of Saint Mark's, the Dogaressa, with a train of 
fifty superbly-habited ladies, was prepared to welcome 
her. Dancing commenced almost immediately after 
the arrival of the guests ; in the course of the evenings 
a princely collation was served on the tables; and 
after supper the ball was continued to a late hour. 

The fetes commenced on Monday, the 30th January. 
The principal event of that day was a toumay among 
forty persons for a prize given by Count Sforza of a 
piece of cloth-of-gold valued at 120 ducats ; and the 
claims of two of the candidates, Taliano Furlano, aa 
officer in the Milanese army, and of a soldier in 
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Sforza's companieSi were so equal that the meed of 
Talour was divided between them. A grand ball was 
announced at the Palace in the eyeningy and the 
Companions of the Stocking provided a suppen 

The next day was very wet in the earlier part of 
the morning ; but at a later hour the weather impfoYed, 
and in the afternoon a regatta was held. On Wednes* 
day, the jousts recommenced ; and during a week or 
ten days/ Venice continued to present a scene of revel 
and OTation. All the shops and merchants'* offices 
were closed, and upward of 80,000 persons regularly 
congregated on the Piazza to witness the sports and 
pastimes. The same general routine was observed 
throughout, with some variations in the details.^ The 
day was occupied with tournaments and every other 
sort of diversion. At night came the balls, masques 
and serenades ; and after dusk the Piazza was lighted 
with white wax torches. The whole capital whirled 
ivith excitement. Count Sforza joined with hearty 
^est and glee in everything. His mornings were spent 
in the lists, and his evenings in the saloons. Such 
was the pomp which attended the nuptials of the fair 
Contarini with the Doge's son; it is said to have 
afforded a spectacle to which Italy had never beheld 
anything at all approaching in magnificence and cost- 
Uness. 

During all this time, Piccinino was very quiet, but 
not quite so fast asleep as some supposed. At all 
events, before December (1440) was far advanced, he 

> Sanudo (Ftte, llCO-l); and Morelli, ubi supra. 
VOL. IV. 40 
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had been awake and astir; and during thai and the 
enstung month he was bnsUy engaged in preparations 
for the Beeminglj unavoidable renewal of the struggle. 
He took the field so early as February ; Count Sforza 
was nowhere visible; and his opponent seized the 
occasion to spread a report^ '^ that he had perished in 
a mysterious manner at Venice." ^ The truth was, 
that the Contarini Pageant and other attractions of 
the Venetian capital possessed for him an irresistible 
charm ; and the Oount was still to be see;n tilting and 
pirouetting, whUe his troops were anxiously awaiting 
his presence, until they were obliged at last to re- 
linquish the field, and to faU back on their fortresses. 

The Venetian commander was superior in point of 
number to his adversary; but it did not answer the 
purpose of the Captain-General to press Piccinino too 
closely, or to damage the Milanese power to any 
irretrievable extent. It was not till June, that Sforza 
joined head-quarters ; and even thea nothing of con- 
sequence was undertaken. On the other hand, how- 
ever, S:iHppo-Maria, growing disgusted and alarmed 
at the preposterous demands of his captains, who 
wished him, in the absence of direct heirs, to appor- 
tion his dominions among them, had been, during 
some time, in constant communication with Sforza, 
through his private Secretary and other confidential 
agents, at one moment hinting at some arrangement 
for the re-estabhshment of peace : while at another 
he darkly insinuated, ^' that a fate similar to that of 

* Sanudo (VUe, 1101). 
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Caimagnola was in store for his snccessori and that 
the Milanese serrice was safer and more remnnera* 
tiTe." Sforza, if he estimated the innuendoes of the 
Dnke and his creatures at their true value, was in a 
position to enjoy a laugh at their expense: yet the 
admonition, perhaps, was not without its use and 
profit. It taught him to be discreet and ingenuous; 
it seasonably impressed him with the folly and danger 
of employing a shuffling policy, or of behaving toward 
the Government of Venice with the same dishonesty, 
which had cost Carmagnola his head ; and, at each suc- 
cessive stage of the negotiation, the precise attitude of 
affiurs with the exact progress made toward the desired 
result was faithfdUy and minutely reported to the 
Signoiy. At length, Sforza forwarded for approval 
a protocol, which he was authorized by a decree of 
the Senate (August 6 ^) to accept ; and, having signed 
on his own responsibility' an armistice for a fortnight, 
he proceeded to Venice to receive certain necessary 
instructions. It had been, in the first instance, the 
wish of the Bepublic, that the representatives should 
assemble at her own capital ; but the Duke declared 
his preference for some neutral ground, and the point 
was waived in favour of Cavriana in the Gremonese. 
To this place came, in the latter half of September, ' 
Paolo Trono and Francesco Barbarigo, the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Doge ; the Venetians were content to 
relinquish the right of choosing the seat of the con- 

» Romaimi (iv. 201). " Nayagiero {Storia, 1107). 

' Romanin, tdn wprd, 

40—2 
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ference, 80 long as they were left at liberty to dictate 
the terms ; and the nattire of those tenns makes it an 
allowable hypothesis that they were, to a large extent, 
of their own authorship. Count Sforza, familiar with 
the slippery character of his intended father-in-law, 
insisted upon being invested with the sovereignty of 
Cremona, and upon being united to Bianca, prepara- 
tory to the definitive signature of the Treaty; this 
step, to which Trono and his colleague did not think it 
worth while to raise any objection, involved great 
delay ; and the Treaty of Cavriana was not published 
liU the 20th November, 1441/ 

By the new instrument, the boundary of the Adda 
was restored as the frontier-line between the territories 
of Milan and Venice. The clauses in regard to ex- 
change of prisoners and other details of a like kind^ 
found in the Treaty of 1433, were reproduced without 
alteration. Biva di Lago was transferred from the 
Duke to the Signory ; and the former also lost Imola 
and Bologna, which returned under pontifical rule, 
and Genoa, which regained her independence. The 
Lord of Mantua relaxed his grasp of Porto, Legnago, 
and other Venetian possessions, which he had seized 
in the course of the War : while he ceded to the Re- 
public Lonato, Valleggio, Asola, and Peschiera.' The 
rights of Venice over Ravenna, which had been in her 
occupation since February of the present year, were 
confirmed ; and Cremona had already become the 
marriage-portion of Bianca-Sforza-Visconti. 

' Navagiero {SioriOy 1107-8); Romanin, vbi supra, ' Bomanin (iy. 205). 
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A £Eur statement of the chain of circmnstanced, nnder 
which thd antient House of Polenta was depriyed of its 
patrimony in Eavenna, is calculated perhaps to exone- 
rate the Bepubhc from a charge of direct usurpation. 
So far back as 1406, Obizzo da Polenta, then master 
of this principality, finding himself reduced by the 
ambition of his brother-in-law the Lord of Faenza, 
the Lord of Forli, and other neighbours to a position 
of graye peril, solicited and secured the protection of 
Venice* A Venetian podesta was sent to Bavenna to 
Buperintend the goveniment : but the Polenta family 
still retained the sovereignty in its own hands, although 
the limit indicating where the authority of the podesta 
ceased, and where that of Obizzo began, was not 
perhaps very accurately defined. The conquests of 
Venice on the Terra-Ferma at that period, her wars 
with Hungary from 1410 to 1416, and her acquisitions 
in Istria, Dalmatia, the Frioul, Greece, Albania, and 
elsewhere between 1416 and 1424 absorbed the atten- 
tion of her rulers ; and afiSurs at Bayenna remained 
with little or no alteration till 1430, when Obizzo died, 
naming the Bepublic the executress of his will, the 
guardian of his son Ostasio, a minor, and, if that son 
died childless, Ostasio's successor. Upon the attam* 
ment of his majority, Ostasio exhibited a tyrannical 
and oyerbearing character ; and by his excesses, which 
Venetian organs probably did not omit to exaggerate, 
he incurred great odium, and made many enemies 
among the better classes of society at Bayenna. hx 
the fourth war between the Signoiy and Filippo-Maria 
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Visconti, Polenta, who happened to be residing at 
Treviso at that juncture, thought proper^ to desert 
the cause of the Bepublic, and to go over to the 
Duke; but after the successes of the Army of the 
League under Sforza (1440) , he forsook the Milanese 
connexion, and a Proveditor was sent to concert with 
him and his wife, ^^ on the best means of preserving 
the devotion of Kavenna to the Republic." A crisis 
was at hand : yet Ostasio was blind to its approach. 
On the 24th October, 1440, a letter is written in the 
name of the Doge Foscali to Captain Jacopo-Antonio 
MarceUo, stationed in the Garrison, as follows : *^ Ad- 
vices have been received here, which give the Govern- 
ment to understand, that Messer Sigismondo Malatesta 
(Lord of Bimihi) came to the Legate, in company with 
two citizens of Bavenna, and told him that the inhabi- 
tants do not choose to remain any longer under the 
sway of the Polenta, who governs them despotically. 
As the BepubUc holds this City sufficiently dear (assai 
cava) , and cannot suffer it to fall' into the hands of 
others, we desire you to proceed thither with troops, 
which you can procure from the Condottiero Michele 
Cotignola; the Proveditor Giovanni Leoni may act 
provisionally as Podesta, and preside over the adminis- 
tration of justice ; and you yourself will take charge of 
the gates. It must be ascertained whether it is really 
true, that the people are hostile to Polenta ; and, if so, 
the facts can be represented to his lordship, who may 
then be invited to pay a visit to Venice, until matters 

* Rossi (Historia Ravenn, lib. yii.) 
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are smoother. On the other hand, if the presence of 
Polenta be not thonght prejudicial, he may be allowed 
to remain where he is." 

In pursuance of these instructions^ Marcello marches 
npon Bavenna, at the head of 2,000 foot ; and Ostasio, 
abandoning his patrimony, repairs of his own accord 
to the Lagoons. It is Saint Matthew's day when 
the Venetian officer arrives at his destination. The 
citizens and the people rise in arms against their 
oppressors, and with joyous shouts proclaim Saint 
Mark and the Venetian Senate. ^ An embassy is sent 
to Venice, to make known the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants; and on the 21st February, 1441, the Senate 
decrees ''that the submission of Bayenna may be 
accepted," and proper steps be taken to suppress any 
revolutionary movements on the part of the Polenta 
faction. Ostasio, his wife, and his child are relegated 
to Candia, where the two latter die in the course of the 
same year.^ The archiepiscopal see is preserved; 
but the salterns in the neighbourhood, which are 
said to be injurious to the health of the localityf are 
destroyed.* 

The conclusion of peace was welcomed at Venice 
with processions, joy-bells, and thanksgivings. Count 
Sforza and his bride were invited to the capital ; and 
the Princess Bianca was, upon her disembarkation, 
received with all imaginable pomp in the Merceria. 
Accompanied by the Doge, Bianca paid visits to the 

» Ro8si iHutoria Raoetm. Ub. vii.)5 Simoneta (F»te SfartuB, Ub. v.) 
' Rossi, vM suprcL ' Id. 
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Arsenal and other public establishments, and was very 
much delighted with everything, especially when his 
Serenity takes her into Saint Mark's Treasury, and 
selects a gem worth 1,000 ducats of gold, which lie 
presents to this charming young lady of seventeen 
years ^ next birthday, as a slight token of regard on 
the part of the Bepublic. Biahca is the daughter of a 
prince who nourishes toward the Venetians a deep- 
rooted and deadly hatred ; and she has not improbably 
been educated in the belief that Venice is the high- 
place of wickedness, and a nest of assassins in figured 
velvet and embroidered lace. Perhaps this visit will 
help io disabuse her mind of such an impression, and 
will make her think nothing the worse of the people, 
whose hospitality her husband and herself are enjoying 
for a little time. As she peers, on the morning after 
her arrival, out of the window-casement of the palace, 
the Countess beholds a scene pretty similar to that 
which delighted and astonished Petrarch nearly one 
hundred years before her time: ships, as tall as 
houses, riding proudly on the calm surface of the 
Grand Canal, manned by oak-hearted and iron-thewed 
sailors who have visited every part of the world : 
crowded wharves and busy quays, where all the lan- 
guages of Europe are spoken, and where every variety 
of dress is observable. In the forenoon, Bianca 
becomes a spectatress in the Lists on the Piazza, on 
the Campo di San Luca or di San Polo, where Vene- 
tian gentlemen vie in knightly prowess and equestrian 

' Cagnola (Staria di Mikmo, 67; Arch. iSitor. Ital. iii.) 
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skill with ilie finest lances and horsemen of the Con- 
tinent. At a later honr, the saloons of the Ducal 
Palace throw open to her a spectacle to which no 
other City can famish a counterpart : three hundred 
ladies, regally apparelled, behaving with a grace 
nralled only by their deconun, and in whose veins 
flows blood far older than that of Plantagenet or 
Conrtenay; and when she withdraws to her own 
apartments, she hears not the screech of the owl or 
the baying of the hounds, to which she has been 
fftmiliar from her girlhood in the cheerless palace at 
Milan; but all is quiet, except when the still air is 
broken for a moment by some church-clock close by, 
another hour 1 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

A.D. 1441 to A.D. 1457. 

Venetian Af&irs from 1441 to 1447— Yenetian Policy daring that Period 
^-Death of Filippo-Maria (Aug. 1447) — His Person and Character 
— His Four Willa^War of the Succession — Sforza's Fortunes— 
Sforza, Duke of Milan (March, 1450) — ^League between Venice and 
Naples against Sforza and Florence (1452) — Desultory Nature of 
Operations — ^Attempt on the Life of the Duke under the Sanction of 
the Ten— Treaty of Lodi (April, 1454)— Conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks (1453) — Treaty between Venice and Mohanuned 11. 
(April, 1454) — Great Italian League of 1455 — Review of Venetian 
Progress and Civilization — Story of the Two Foscari (1445-56) — 
Deposition and Death of the Doge (Oct.-Noy. 1457) — ^Foscari and 
his Times. 

Fbom the date of the conclusion of the Fourth War 
against Filippo-Maria Yisconti, which had borne some 
resemblance to an extended duel between the two 
commanders, till 1447, in which year that prince 
died, Italian politics continued to present a precarious 
and fluctuating aspect. The governing aim of Yisconti 
in these later years of his life was to alienate Sforza 
from his employers by alternate threats and caresses, 
by insinuations against Venetian honour and mag- 
nificent proposals. Such a purpose, if realised, was 
infallibly fraught with extreme peril, and the Eepublic 
stroye energetically to thwart it. Venice, while she 
judiciously refrained from hurryinp: into a war in the 
iteeaee Itmj 8«oa, a^greSlpon BaJio. Hberty, 
gave the Bolognese and Florentines assurances of her 
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intention to support them in case of necessity ; and in 
the autumn of 1443, a defensiye league agsdnst Milan 
for five years was subscribed by Florence, Genoa, 
Bologna, and the Signory, the last Power offering to 
place 2,000 horse at the disposal of Count Francesco, 
should he be attacked. In 1445, by a treaty between 
the Ducal Government and the Patriarch of Aquileia, 
the Venetian difSiculties in that quarter were amicably 
solved, and all apprehension on the side of the Frioul 
was temporarily removed. The arms of Visconti, who 
had now (1444) lost the rare talents of Nicolo Picci- 
nino, suffered constant reverses ; but his secret nego* 
tiations with his son-in-law were more successful. 
Sforza, placed between two patrons, was during all 
this time in a state of sore perplexity. On the one 
hand, the Duke was for ever importuning him to 
espouse his cause ; and his wife, probably, teased him 
to give way, and go to Milan. On the other side, the 
Venetians, who had laid him under obligations of 
gratitude, shewed themselves anxious to retain his 
services and his friendship. Thus two lines of con- 
duct seemed open to the husband of Bianca, either of 
which he might, perhaps, have adopted without much 
hazard or injury to his character. But he chose to 
take a middle course, and to temporize with the 
Signory, while he was in treaty with Milan. Such a 
policy was highly profligate and unprincipled ; and the 
Venetian Government, seeing through his duplicity, 
was emphatic in its expression of resentment. Pas- 
quale Malipiero, one of the Procurators of Saint 
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Mark, was sent to expostnlate mth the Count on his 
abominahle behavionr ; and the reboke of Malipiero was 
hearty and outspoken.* In April, 1447, the Senate * 
decreed the stoppage of his pay, the confiscation of 
the residences which the gratitude of the Republic had 
bestowed upon him, and his proclamation as a rebel ; 
and troops were sent from Florence and Venice to 
close against Sforza all the passes of Lombardy. The 
alliance between the Pope and Alfonso of Naples had 
already had the e£fect of restoring La Marca to the 
former ; ' Jesi alone remained in the hands of Count 
Francesco ; ^ and the Count was already beginning to 
feel himself in a critical dilemma, when the Duke, 
terrified by the ill-success of his military enterprises, 
disgusted at the mediocrity of Francesco Ficcinino, a 
son of Nicolo, and distrustful of many of his other 
captains, sent a private secretary to head-quarters, 
urgently soliciting his son-in-law to come with his 
wife to Milan* Alfonso and his ally, rejoicing at the 
prospect of getting rid of Sforza and of obtaining 
Jesi, proposed at the same time to pay 35,000 florins 
of gold in consideration of his complete surrender to 
the Church of all rights over La Marca i and Sforza, 
'^ only anxious," as he said, ^' to study and obey the 
wishes of his father," took the money, and set out 
with Bianca and his companions on the 9th August. 
He had only reached Cotignola, his native village, 

' Cayalcanti, oontemp. {Istorie FtarenHne, lib. ziv. c. 66). 

* Nayagiero {Storia, 1111). 

* Bisticci (VUa del Re Alfonso; Arch. Stor. Ital iv. 398). 

* CagQola (Stor. diMilano; A. S. L uL 72-^). 
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howeyer, where he was halting to give his men rest, 
when the news came, that the Duke was no more I 
FilippOi after a few days' indispositioni had hreathed 
his last at the Castle of Porta-Zobbia,^ on the 13th of 
the month. It was characteristic of him, that his 
physicians were strictly forbidden to allow the least 
suspicion of his danger to transpire; and when his 
decease was at length announced, the greatest sur- 
prise was felt in Milanese circles as well as through- 
out Italy. Yisconti carried with him to the grave the 
reputation of having been the most astute and wily 
prince of his time. It might have been added, that he 
was the most finished hypocrite and the most artistic 
dissembler. 

The character of Filippo-Maria was altogether one 
of the most singular, which has appeared in any age or 
country. Even to those who conceived they knew 
him best, he was a riddle and enigma. He was the 
Sphynx of Milan, ever undeciphered and unsolved. 
For genius and disposition he stood quite alone. He 
was not the type of any class. He belonged to no 
school. 

The late Duke had never been handsome or winning 
in his appearance. He could never be persuaded to 
have his portrait painted; but a contemporary' has 
preserved a graphic picture of his person, his cha- 
racter, and his manners. In stature, he was con- 
siderably above the common height, though, from his 

> Muratori (AnnaU, ix. 219). 

* Fetnu Candidns, Vita PhiUppi'Mana Vicecomitis (Mutit. xxi.) 
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habit of stooping, he seldom looked tall. As a boy, his 
figure was remembered to have been singularly lank and 
ungainly, his frame then being spare ahnost to emacia- 
tion : ^ but gross indulgence and unrestrained sensuahty 
soon destroyed every trace of symmetry or comeliness ; 
and long before the Duke reached middle life he grew 
monstrously corpulent. From a deformity in his feet, 
his legs had always been weak ; and in later years the 
feebleness of his lower extremities increased so de- 
plorably that he was obliged to support himself, when- 
ever he rose from his seat, on a stout cane, or to 
lean on the shoulder of a page ; but his biographer 
relates that, throughout his reign, he was never seen 
to stir abroad alone. Large, rolling eyes of a fierce, 
wandering expression, with pupils of a yellowish tint ; 
projecting brows ; a snvb nose ; a receding chin, on 
which the razor seldom intruded ; high cheek-bones ; 
a head which could only be described as an oblong ; 
black hair, worn off the face, and combed and brushed 
as rarely as possible ; a bull-neck, on which the fat 
Uterally lay in folds; and short hands with dumpy 
fingers, made his physiognomy by no means classical 
or fascinating. 

Before his death, his eyesight had so entirely feuled 
him, that he was nearly stone-blind. On this point he 
was so sensitive that the utmost care was taken to 
keep strangers in ignorance of the affliction, by warn- 
ing him of their approach. The favourite diet of the 
Duke was quails, Hver, and turnips. Occasionally, he 

* Candidiu (cap. 56). 
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woke in the middle of the night, ordered a calf s liver 
to be dresBedy and until the meal was readjr» paced the 
room with his attendants. His slumber was gene* 
rally yery broken and feverish ; he often changed his 
conch as many as three times in a night; and he 
iayariably slept in his clothes, and lay across the hed, 
instead of lengthwise, *^ which is a fashion," remarks 
Candidas, " I have never noted in anybody elsq." In 
his walks, it was his custom to mumble his prayers 
uninterruptedly, and to count his devotions on his 
fingers. His physicians were in constant attendauce ; 
and such was his dread of death, that he followed the 
most absurd prescriptions in the minutest particular. 

There was no one who had been instrumental in 
the destruction of so many of his fellow-creatures as 
Yisconti : yet it was more than any one dared to 
mention the word death, or to broach the subject in 
his presence; and the sight of a naked blade was 
enough to make him scream with terror. Though 
loathsomely filthy in his person, he was fond of gay 
clothes to a weakness: yet he strictly prohibited 
those about him from appearing in any but the plainest 
and most sombre attire. During a reign of more than 
thirty years, he was perpetually engaged in wars : yet 
he had never been present at a single battle, or seen 
a single siege ; and he probably knew no difference 
between a trench and a counterscarp. He treated his 
nearest relations with a barbarity, which exposed ^im 
to universal execration : while he observed toward his 
prisoners of war, with few exceptions, a treatment 
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which many better and more mercifdl men ridiculed as 
childishly generous. When he was not sleepmg or 
eating, or if no business was before him, he occupied 
himself with a book (his &vourite authors were Li^, 
Dante, and Petrarch), or with muttering paternosters 
and aves, or with a puppet-show, which he kept in his 
bedroom, and for which he had given several hundred 
florins I 

Yisconti was of a saturnine and gloomy tempera* 
ment ; in his dealings with the members of his own 
household, his manners were morose ; and in himself 
he was supremely wretched. Nobody enjoyed his con* 
fidence or his friendship ; and hardly anything afforded 
him amusement. Yet, almost down to the last, he 
had discovered a certain lingering interest in his old 
passion for horses and dogs. His stud and kennel 
were by far the finest in Italy. On these pet subjects 
his memoiy never strayed ; he knew all the animals 
which were at any time in his possession ; and, before 
he was seized with bhndness, he was able to tell at a 
glance the breed of a puppy or a foal. 

In common with the majority of his contemporaries, 
the Duke was a firm believer in astrology and divina- 
tion; he was also a fatalist; and the latter circum- 
stance helps to explain the recklessness which some* 
times marked his public conduct. To a more sceptical 
generation, some of his superstitious foibles cannot fail 
to present a ludicrous and contemptible aspect.^ He 
was terribly afiraid of lightning; and the room in 

' Candidus (cap. 67). 
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which he slept had a donble wall^ to ezclade the 
electric fluid 1 When it thundered, he nsed to creep 
into a comer of his bed beneath the clotheSi and 
desire his servants to snrronnd him that he might be 
hidden ! He viewed it as a circnmstance of sinister 
omen, if his right foot was accidentally put into his 
left shoe. On Fridays, he shrank from contact with a 
bird, or with a person who had forgotten to shave him- 
self I On the Feast of Saint John the Baptist, he 
conld not be persuaded to get on horseback; and it 
was a part of his religion to wear no colour but green 
on the 1st May I 

Fiiippo had been through life in perpetual dread of 
the dagger and the poison-cup; he was painfally aware, 
how universally he was an object of hatred and fear ; 
and he always remained secluded and inaccessible. 
Even the Emperor Sigismund, whom he had expressly 
invited to Milan in 1433 to assume the Iron Crown, 
was denied an audience I For, at the last moment, 
the Duke changed his mind, and shut himself up 
in his private apartments ; to induce him to see his 
visitor was perfectly impossible ; and, to the infinite 
glee of the Venetians, a breach was thus created be- 
tween the two Princes, which was never closed. Yet 
to such few as were fortunate enough to win his good 
opinion, and to gain admittance to his person, no one 
could be more afibble, gracious, and kind. Alfonso of 
Arragon, whom the chances of war once threw into his 
hands, was treated in a manner so considerate and 
liberal, that he was overpowered by astonishment; 

VOL, IV. 41 
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and {he generosity of ihe Duke to Carlo Malaiesta, 
after the fatal battle of Sant' Egidio, belongs to the 
romance of history. If the Duke had not been by 
nature morbidly timid, it might hare been imagined 
that his idiosyncrasy proceeded from a keen conscions- 
ness of his ill-favoured exterior, and from a desire to 
contradict the first impression of a stranger, that he 
beheld before him the ugliest man in Europe. But the 
fiarct was that, if there was any point in which this 
unhappy Prince was less variable and inconstant than 
another, it was in his fideUty to his early friends and 
to his old servants. 

Filippo left behind him four wills, made at different 
periods and under various influences. By the first in 
date he named his cousin Antonio, by the second, a 
distant relative, Jacopo Yisconti, his successor^ The 
third left Bianca sole heiress : while the last, drawn 
up shortly before his decease, at the moment when 
Sforza was led by the behaviour and professions of 
the testator to beUeve himself in the highest favour, 
and signed by a dying man, annulled all its prede- 
cessors, and bequeathed the Dukedom of Milan to 
Alfonso, King of Arragon and the Two Sicilies ! 

The Bepublic who, apart from her well-founded 
resentment against Sforza, had no desire to witness 
a new dynasty established on the vacant throne, and 
who saw that, at all events, it was essential to oppose 
the pretensions of Alfonso, despatched on receipt of 
intelligence of the Duke's death (August 17) the 
Secretary Bertucci Nigro, to offer Milan her support 
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in its return to popular institntions, and to conyince 
the Milanese that^ in waging war against them, she 
had been solely actuated by a sense of the necessity 
of curbing the ambition of their late ruler. Con- 
formably with Venetian counselsi the subjects of the 
Duke^ boldly taking advantage of the uncertainty and 
confusion in which his testamentary dispositions had 
involyed his affairs, came to the resolution of ignoring 
all the instruments ; and a Bepublic was proclaimed 
at Milan itself, Como, Alessandria, and Novara. 

Had not Yisconti made a fourth will, the extreme 
probability is that his son-in-law would have succeeded 
without any dispute to his possessions, and that all 
the Italian Powers would haye hastened to recognise 
him, and court his alliance, even the Signoiy, perhaps, 
not excepted. As the case stood, the Count felt that 
he had never been in so trying a situation in the 
whole course of his life ; he seemed to have arrived 
at that point of his career, on which his future destiny 
must turn. La Marca was in the hands of the Church, 
with which he was at variance. Bologna and many 
other places had returned to independence. Lodi 
and Fiacenza had spontaneously accepted Venetian 
governors. Venice viewed him with any but fiiendly 
sentiments. Florence had neither the inclination nor 
the ability to serve him. In Naples, he had a com- 
petitor whose cupidity was equal to his own, and 
whose title was superior. Moreover, Frederic HI. 
claimed Milan as a fief of the Empire : while another 
pretender appeared in the person of Charles, Duke 

41—2 
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of Orleans, son and representative of Yalentina 
Visconti. 

From motives of tiie clearest prudence, Venice ob- 
jected almost in equal measure to Sforza and Alfonso. 
It was her desire to see Filippo-Maria without an heir^ 
and Milan self -governed under her auspices. But Milan 
was too weak to protect itself without external support, 
and too proud to listen to the somewhat hard terms 
offered to its acceptance by the Signory, The Vene- 
tians, if they aided the Commune in the recovery of 

Favia and the remainder of the old territory belonging 

• 

to it, demanded for themselves '^ Crema and the 
Cremasque, Cremona and the Cremonese, with the- 
city of Lodi." To such a proposal no disposition 
was evinced to accede ; the Milanese, on the contrary, 
insisted on the restitution of Lodi and Ghiaradda 
(September 25, 1447). The Ducal Government 
pointed out, that these towns had voluntarily placed 
themselves under Venetian protection ; and Milan was 
required to deliver an ultimatum before a specified 
day. That decision being in the negative, the Bepublic 
wrote to several Powers, justifying the approaching 
suspension of her relations with the municipaUty, and 
invited Charles of Orleans to advance his pretensions, 
with the promise of her countenance and help (May, 
1448^). 

Venice was perfectly at liberty to dispose on paper 
of the Visconti inheritance ; but there was a person, 
who conceived not improperly that he had some right 

' Romanin (iy. 21d). 
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to be consolteid on such a qnestion ; and that person 
was Sforza. It was not to be expected that a soldier 
of fortone, no stranger to the darker side of hfe» and 
who in his time had suffered every species of vicis- 
situde, would tamely submit to the loss of so rich a 
prize as that in prospect. The Count was sensible 
that he was surrounded by difficulties of a formidable 
kind; but his genius rose with the occasion; and 
while others were negotiating, he prepared to fight. 
After all, the point at issue was not whether Milan 
should accept or decline a yoke, but whether that 
yoke was to be an Italian, a Spanish, or a French 
one. Again, even if Charles of Orleans and the King 
of Naples had not been claimants, there was the 
certainty that some other adventurer— a Ficcimno or a 
Coleoni — ^would come forward as a rival ; and the only 
course, therefore, which remained to the husband of 
Bianca was to clear a path for himself with his sword. 
An impression had now for some time been gaining 
ground at Venice itself, that the Milanese Bevolution 
could not possibly be accomplished without bloodshed, 
and might be attended by immediate danger to the 
BepubUc. Peace was manifestly a condition of things, 
on the duration of which it was delusive and hazardous 
to reckon ; and the Foscari Government appreciated 
the necessity, while it was treating with Milan, of 
forearming itself against Sforza. The pestilence had 
again made its appearance in the Capital, and had 
committed horrible ravages ; but amid all their distress 
householders and tax-payers responded cheerfully to 
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the call for new aids ; and a considerable som was 
collected in voluntary contributions alone.^ An attempt 
also commenced to reduce the National Debt, and to 
place the Finances on a satisfactory footing. A large 
draught of troops was sent to garrison ** our City of 
Bavenna/' Every soldier who could be spared from 
the tranquil Provinces of Terra-Ferma was forwarded 
to the head-quarters of the new Commander-in-Chief, 
Michele Attendolo, a kinsman of the Lord of La Marca, 
but an officer of very inferior capacity. A powerfdl 
flotilla under Andrea Quirini was stationed in the Po. 

All eyes were now turned upon one object. Circum- 
stances had changed, and with them had changed th^ 
interests and views of Count Sforza. That great man 
was no longer a suitor in suspense and an heir in 
expectancy; he was a successful suitor and an heir 
robbed of his rights. Li 1440, the Count had fought 
with wonderful results beneath the Flag of Saint 
Mark; in 1447 he found himself directing all the 
force of his talents against the Bepublic. Meeting 
with no opponent capable of resisting his arms, he 
added conquest to conquest. The Orleanists were 
worsted at Bosco, in the territory of Alessandria. 
Piacenza was taken and sacked. The Bresciano and 
Bergamasque (1448) were once more overrun by 
hostile legionaries; and in July the Captain of the 
Po; attacked simultaneously by the Milanese army and 
flotilla, and unsupported by Attendolo, was obliged to 
save his squadron by committing the vessels to the 

> Diedo (^Storia, lib. x.) 
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flames.^ Qmiini, who had retired with his crews and 
men into Casahuaggiore on the night of the surprise, 
retnmed to Venice, where he was pnnished for his 
impmdence. 

The successfiil moyements of the enemy induced 
the Senate to test the result of shifting its ground, 
and abandoning the Milanese republicans; and on 
the 16th August that Body resolved ^^ that Sforza be 
o£kred the lordship of Milan, upon the cession of 
Cremona only to the BepubUc." The Count replied by 
fresh progresses and fresh triumphs ; at Caravaggio, the 
Venetians under Attendolo were severely discomfited ; 
and the victor prepared to march upon Brescia. 

'Since the rejection of the terms offered by the 
Senate in August, the BepubUc, displaying that 
wonderful fortitude which belonged to her, had been 
straining every nerve to check the ambition of Sforza, 
The Captain of the Lago di Garda, Maffeo Contarini 
the Squinter,' was reinforced. Attendolo was put 
under arrest, and closely confined at Conegliano, on 
a charge of gross dereUction of duty. Pasquale 
Malipiero, Procurator of Saint Mark, and JacDpo An- 
tonio MarceUo proceeded to Caravaggio to reorganize 
the Army. Venice was unable just at this moment 
to command the services of a Gattamelata ; but she 
was proudly conscious of the possession of boundless 
resources, of indomitable courage, and of an iron will ! 
Sforza was slightly awed by the new preparations, 
which were being set on foot at Venice, and by the 

* llomanin (ir. 216). ' Romanin (iv. 218). 
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resolute temper of the Signory. In the course of 
September, Angelo Simoneta, his confidential minister, 
with his knowledge and silent concurrence, took advan- 
tage of a momentary estrangement between his master 
and the democrats of Milan to open proposals to the 
Proveditor Malipiero ; and those proposals ripened into 
the outline of a Treaty (October 18, 1448) , by which 
the Venetians consented to aid the adopted son of the 
late Duke to recover the dominion of Milan, and to 
pay him till the completion of the arrangement thirteen 
thousand gold ducats a months provided that Crema and 
Ghiaradda were ceded to them, in addition to the terri- 
tory guaranteed under the Treaty of 1441 . A fortnight 
after the conclusion of this conv^tion at BivolteUa, 
an envoy arrived from Milan with enlarged powers, 
and, as it was believed, ampler concessions to the 
BepubUc. To his surprise, he was informed (Novem- 
ber 8) : '' The Senate is no longer in a position to 
receive you, as it has already made tenns with Fran- 
cesco Sforza." 

It seems rather doubtful, whether the Treaty of 
Bivoltella was ever signed, or even whether it was put 
into writing. The new understanding, however, be- 
tween Sforza and Venice served as a temptation to the 
former, coerced by the clamours of his mercenaries, to 
march upon Milan, and to essay the reduction of the 
capital by famine. The inhabitants determined to 
exert every effort to withstand, if not to repel him. 
All the Free-Lances, whose services happened to be 
disengaged, were enlisted in their pay. Francesco 
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PicciiunOy a member of the fSstmily most bitterly at 
variaace with the Attendoli, was appointed Gene- 
ralissimo. The charge of the garrison was confided 
to Carlo Gonzaga, son of the Marquis of Mantua. 
Letters were written to the King of Naples^ the Duke 
of Savoy, Charles YII. of France, the Dauphin, and 
the Duke of Btfrgundy, imploring succour. 

There was an influential and somewhat large class 
at Milan, comprising the Ghibellines and certain other 
Nobles, who were secretly favourable to the pretensions 
of Bianca and her husband; and a correspondence 
was at an early stage opened between the Count and 
his partizans on the subject of a surrender. But 
unluckily some of the papers connected with this 
treasonable transaction fell into the hands of Gon- 
zaga ; and the latter, from a desire to make himself 
popular, revealed the plot. The Guelphs, and the 
people generally, were furious. Their antipathy to 
Sforza increased tenfold. " Bather," they cried, 
*^ than have him, we will send for the Grand Siguier, 
or for the Devil of Helll" 

The bold attitude of the citizens of Milan was 
doubly damaging to the Count. Whilst the impedi- 
ments, which he was experiencing, injured his mili- 
tary fame, and disappointed his financial calculations, 
an important change became observable in the tone 
and temper of the Bepublic; and the Senate, seeing 
the unexpected course of events, began to regret its 
premature generosity. The present exigencies of the 
Count, and his passed successes, which gave severe 
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umbrage to Venice, coupled with the risk which the 
Signory incurred, by espousing his cause, of involving 
herself in hostilities with Naples, were coincidences 
claiming attention ; and the Senate thought itself at 
Uberty to reconsider its decision. The subsidy from 
Venice gradually ceased. The pecuniary aid which 
Florence had hitherto afforded was,* manifestly at 
Venetian instigation, withdrawn. It was known that a , 
Milanese emissary had been admitted to an audience , 
of the Ducal Government. These were sufficient in- 
dications, that a change was impending in the policy 
of the Signory ; and all the facts quickly transpired. 
In the beginning of October (1449), at the moment 
when victory was within his grasp, and the enemy 
was reduced to the last stage of misery, the Proveditor 
MaUpiero, accompanied by Orsatto Giustiniani, waited 
upon Sforza at head-quarters, and signified to his 
Magnificence : '' That the Bepublic, on account of the 
heavy outlay arising from a long series of wars, and 
of the prejudice, which the declaration of war received 
(July 8) from Naples, brought to her commercial 
interests, was obliged, on the 2^th of last months to 
effect a reconciliation with Milan;" and they cor- 
dially invited his Magnificence to vouchsafe his co- 
hesion. The newest of new arrangements gave Crema 
and the Cremasque to Venice : to Milan, Lodi and 
Como, with their respective territory ; while Oremona, 
Pavia, Piacenza and Parma were assigned to Sforza, 
as well as all his possessions beyond the Po and the 
Ticino, subject to the condition that, within six days, 
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he should send in his altimatum, and that within three 
weeks the lands belonging to the Milanese should bo 
evacuated. The Count was, besides, to be indemnified 
for the expenses he had incurred in acquiring those 
places, wbich he would now be under an ob^gation to 
cede ; and it was stipulateid that any differences, which 
might hereafter arise between the Milanese and him- 
self, should be submitted to Venetian arbitration. 

Sforza annoimced his readiness to acquiesce; and 
his brother Alessandro actually proceeded to Venice 
to conduct the Treaty. But, the twenty days' grace 
having expired, and the evacuation of the Milanese 
not having commenced, the Venetian commander, 
Sigismondo Malatesta, had orders to march upon 
Milan, and to attempt its relief. This plan not 
having succeeded from the strictness of the blockade, 
Malatesta directed Bartolomeo Ooleoni to endeavour 
to open the Passes by crossing the Adda, and advanc* 
ing on Como. At that point, Coleoni effected a junc- 
tion with one of the Milanese generals, Giacomo 
Hccinino. 

Meanwhile, Milan presented an awful spectacle of 
anarchy and disorder. The garrison and the popula- 
tion were famishing. Accents of distress were audible 
in every thorough£etre. A crisis was unmistakeably 
approaching. It was the 25th February, 1450, when 
a variety of discordant cries was heard in the streets. 
Some were declaring that they would have the Vene- 
tians ; some were for the Buke of Savoy, some for 
the King of Naples. Others shouted the names of 
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Charles of Orleans or of the Pope. Such was the state 
of feeling, when Gasparo of Yimercate, an old gossip 
and companion-in-arms of Count Francesco, spoke a 
few words well and wisely for his friend. " All those 
you mention/' cried Yimercate, in a public address, 
^^ are too distant, or, if not too distant, are too weak 
to help you. Tour only means of extricating your- 
selves from famine and war is to submit to Sforza ! 
In him you will find every good quality. He is just, 
merciful and kind. The best thing you can do is to 
recognise the son-in-law and adopted child of the late 
Duke, as the legitimate successor of Filippo ! " This 
advice, adroitly dehvered when everybody was in a 
condition of total bewilderment, and on the brink of 
starvation, was applauded and embraced. In the first 
week of March, a deputation waited upon his Magnifi- 
cence, preparatory to his admission into the City, 
with ' a constitutional Capitulary, which he signed ; 
and on the 25th, the Count made his solemn entry 
into the capital, and was borne in triumph to the 
Church of Our Lady, where a thanksgiving was cele- 
brated for the happy event. A distribution of bread 
took place on the same day. On the 26th, Francesco, 
having presented himself in the principal square, was 
proclaimed with the customary forms Pbince and 
Duke of Milan.* 

The Milanese hastened to drown the remembrance 
of passed grie& and hardships in every species of 
rejoicing ; and congratulatory addresses were offered 

^ Bomaoin (iv. 222). 
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to their new ruler by aU the Italian PowerSi except 
Venice and Naples. The Florentines hailed with 
delight an occorrence calculated to hridle Venetian 
ambition; no State, perhaps, was so prodigal of its 
compliments and eulogy; and the breach, already 
existing between tiie Goyemment of Gosimo de' Medici 
and that of the Doge, perceptibly grew wider. The 
Bepublic was naturally indignant at the pusillanimity 
and equiyocal honesty of the Guelphs in succumbing 
to Sforza, when succour and deUverance were so near ; 
and the Milanese Bevolution of 1450, which unavoid- 
ably produced an organic change in Italian politics, 
and created a variety of new interests, had the effect 
of drawing two Powers, hitherto eskanged by a cool- 
ness amounting to hostility, closer to each other. It 
was possible, that the Venetians had neither the desire 
nor the intention of promoting NeapoUtan projects of 
aggrandizement; but they were aware of no better, 
or rather of no other, instrument for carrying out 
their resentment against Sforza. The Signory very 
probably cherished an idea that, with the assistance of 
Alfonso, the partition of the dominions of Filippo- 
Maria might be accomplished, instead of their dan- 
gerous reunion in the person of his representative. 
Under the influence of such considerations, the 
Government of Francesco Foscari entered, at the 
beginning of 1452, into an offensive and defensive 
league, for ten years, with the Neapolitan Prince 
against Florence and Milan. All Florentine subjects 
were ordered to quit the Republic (May 16) and " the 
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Eingdom" (June 11); and a war, in which Venice, 
Naples, Monteferrato and Siena, fonnd themBelves 
arrayed against the Milanese and Florentines, com- 
menced late in the same summer. 

The League, which the Signory had organized, and 
of which she had placed herself at the head, soon 
proved itself no contemptible combination. The 
Venetian Army was divided into two sections, of which 
one under Gentili de Lionessa, after seizing the 
enemy's camp at Isola, crossed the Adda, and occu- 
pied Soncino and other points of the Milanese : while 
the second portion, led by Carlo Fortebraccio, a son 
of the famous Braccio da Montone, penetrated into 
the Lodesan. At the same time, the Marquis of 
Monteferrato, having ravaged the districts of Ales- 
sandria, Tortona, and Favia, advanced unopposed to 
the very precincts of Milan; and Alfonso threatened 
Florence. The most curious circumstance was, that the 
troops of Sforza did not encounter those of the Con- 
federacy in a single instance. In the early days of 
November, the Venetians and Sforzescans were once 
for a short period in presence on the Plain of Monte- 
Chiaro . But an impenetrable fog enveloped both forces ; 
and even when the weather improved, the two com- 
manders were so forcibly impressed by the magnitude 
of the interests at stake, that they separated without 
striking a blow ! The heavy expense incidental to a 
campaign which had been totally without result, added 
to the mingled dread and detestation in which the 
present Duke of Milan was now held at Venice, 
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tempted the Oonncil of Ten to assent to a scheme of 
assasBination laid before it bj some person unnamed. 
But the project was either abandoned at the last 
moment^ or it was carried out, and did not answer 
expectations. The Decemvirs had probably bound 
over their anonymous correspondent to secrecy; and 
the Duke remained till his dying day, perhaps, in 
ignorance of the danger which had at one moment 
hung over him. 

A step, which was in perfect keeping with the spirit 
of the times, cannot in fairness be ascribed to the 
peculiar turpitude of the Ten. It is fruitless and 
unjust to depreciate the ciyilization of the fifteenth 
century by forcing it into contrast with that of the 
nineteenth. It is more profitable to endeavour to 
ascertain, what relation the moraUty of the Venice of 
Francesco Foscari had to the morahty of Florence 
under its ^^Balia," and of Milan under its Dukes! 
The Signory will not shrink from the comparison. 
Venice was surrounded on all sides by neighbours 
jealous of her power and her grandeur ; and those 
neighbours freely taunted her with her pride and her 
ambition, as if she alone had been proud or ambitious ! 
But none soberly pretended, that her political prin- 
ciples breathed a low tone of moraUty, or that her 
statesmen allowed themselves to be guided in their 
public conduct by doctrines revolting to the delicacy 
of such men as Cosimo de' Medici and FiUppo-Maria 
himself ! At the same time, the attempt upon Sforza's 
life was such a measure as neither the Senate nor the 
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Great Council would have sanctioned, and even sach 
an one as the Ten themselyes would scarcely perhaps 
have initiated. But it is easy to understand how a 
small conclave of men, acting under severe provoca- 
tion, reconciled themselves to a proceeding, upon which 
they were taught to look as little more than the removal 
of a nuisance and an obstacle* 

The Duke of Milan, destitute of money and allies, 
and harassed by the concurrent attacks of so many 
enemies, was already inclining to peace, when the 
final collapse of the Greek Empire, and the conquest 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II. (1458), stmck 
all Christendom with dismay. That catastrophe, which 
had been foreshadowed during many years passed, 
taught Italy, at least, a lesson of concord and union. 
The Bepublic herself, though triumphant down to this 
point, was reluctant to prosecute a contest in which, 
looking at the pecuniary resources of her confederates, 
there was full ground for believing that she would be 
left at no distant date single-handed ; and the prof- 
fered intercession of the Patriarch of Venice, Lorenzo 
Giustiniaoi, was accepted no less readily by his own 
countrymen than by the enemy. The negotiations, 
however, dragged so slowly along, and acquired so 
strong a resemblance to a temporizing manoeuvre, that 
the Senate wrote (December 11, 1453) to Francesco 
Yeniero, resident ambassador at Turin, and desired hiyn 
to seek once more the aid of France against the Duke, 
promising Venetian favour and support to Charles of 
Orleans in any conquests which **his Excellency" 
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may attempt beyond the Po and Ticino, and on the 
Milanese side of the Adda ! ^ It is hard to gness what 
the consequences might have been of a coalition be- 
tween Venice and France for the partition of Lombardyi 
if such iEt plan had been actually accomplished. But 
the distinguished philosopher) Fra Simone da Came- 
rino, who had devoted the best part of a life to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and whose learning and 
virtue procured him great influence over Sforza, suc- 
ceeded, after many journeys from Venice to Milan, 
in prevailing on the Duke to disarm the resentment 
of the Signory, by assenting to an immediate pacifica- 
tion ; and the consequence was that, on the 9th April, 
1454, the Treaty of Lodi was signed. Under its pro- 
visions the Bepublic retained all her conquests on the 
Terra-Ferma, and acquired in addition Crema and the 
Cremasque, with Caravaggio, Vailate, Brignano, and 
Bivolta. The Duke engaged to refrain from imposing 
any tolls on the navigation of the Adda at its con- 
fluence with the Serio, to demolish the Fortress of 
Cereti, and to exchange his pzisoners. Naples, 
Florence, Savoy, Monteferrato, Siena, and Mantua 
were included in the operation of the compact; and 
Genoa was left at Hberty to give her adhesion. 

Although the King of Naples was included in the 
treaty, the treaty had been signed entirely without 
his knowledge ; and his Majesty was deeply hurt and 
exceedingly wrathful. The Venetian ambassador, Gio- 
vanni Moro, however, smoothed away the difficulty 

^ Romanin (iv. 225). 
VOL. IV. 42 
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with great adroitness, assnring the King that there 
had been no wish to o£fend or insult him ; and after 
a good deal of demnr and parade, Alfonso suffered 
himself to be mollified (Jan. 26, 1455). 

Venice was the only Power, which had exerted itself 
with any strennonsness to avert the Byzantine Bevo- 
lution of 1463, and Venetian resistance was exclnsiYely 
maritime, and wholly inefiectnal.^ But the transfer 
of the seat of Mohammed's Empire did not perma- 
nently or even long a£fect the relations between the 
Turkish and Venetian Governments. From a sense 
of political duty, the Republic had essayed to stem the 
tide of infidel conquest, and to extricate Constantinople 
from its danger ; but when the catastrophe was accom- 
plished, and the evil was inevitable, a sense of com- 
mercial interest prompted her to be' foremost in 
ingratiating herself with the new master of the Golden 
Horn; and on the 18th April, 1454, the Sultan, 
harassed by a Venetian fleet under Jacopo Loredano,' 
accorded to the Signory a charter for the security of 
her subjects and the protection of her trade. 

While Venice, yielding to the force of events, was 
thus striking out into an heretical poUcy, and was 
taking the initiative in recognising the Ottoman Porte 
as an European Power, her rulers did not enter with 
less warmth and avidity into a proposal emanating 
from the Duke of Milan, and seconded by the Medici 

* Risposia al Legato papale venutoper eccUare eoniro il Turco; 1 8 Lugllo, 

1453 (Romanin, iv. Doc. No. 6). 

* Traitaio di Pace con Mohammed 11.^ 18 Apr. 1454 (Rom.iy. Doe. 7). 

* Commissione a Jacopo Loredano di operare eoniro i Turehi^ Feb. 22, 

1454 (Romaniiif iv. Doc. 5). 
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of Florence and others^ for a great ItaliaQ Confedera- 
tion against Germany and France. The ambition of 
fot^gaerB had always presented a sonrce of danger 
and alarm to the Free Goremments of the Peninsula ; 
and both the danger and the alarm had increased 
tenfold since a Spanish prince took possession of 
the throne of the Two Sicilies, and established 
a claim to that of Milan. It was impossible to yiew 
without terror the prospect of a War of Succession in 
the/' Kingdom '- between France and Spain, and of a 
second in the Milanese, between Spain and the Em-* 
peror. The death of Alfonso was capable of kindling 
the one, the death of Sforza the other. To meet such 
a contingency it was that, on the 80th August, 1465, a 
little more than a twelvemonth after the Treaty of Lodi, 
a defensiye league for five-and-twenty years was made 
between the Duke of Milan, the Florentines, and the 
Signory, against any Power or Powers which might 
hereafter attempt to disturb the tranquillity of Italy I 
The League of 1455, which Genoa and Modena were 
left at liberty to join, if they thought fit,^ deserves to 
be regarded as a landmark in the history of those 
troubled times and of that unhappy country. It was a 
glorious bond of strength, union, and peace. 

The policy of Venice had long become systemati- 
cally encroaching and absorptive. To swallow up all 
the petty States of the Peninsula was an aim on her 
part which, notwithstanding repeated disavowals, it 
was impossible to disguise. The path, which she trod, 

' Romanin (ir. 226). 

42—2 
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was not always perhaps* of her own creationi or of her 
own choice, She oftcoi found herself under the irresis* 
tible mfluence pf external agencies, sometimes even an 
involuntary assailant in self-defence. She yielded to 
the course of eventSi when she gratified the dictates 
of ambition. It is commonly alleged that, in setting 
foot on the Terra-Ferma, the Bepublic took a fiEdse step ; 
but, whether false or otherwise, the step was taken, 
and it was unavoidable. The appearance of Venice 
on the mainland in the character of a conqueror was 
to be accepted as a political necessity. The aggran- 
dizement of Milan, and the decline of many of the 
free MunicipaUties between Milan and the Lagoon^ 
left her scarcely any option. If she had been less 
grasping, none would have gained by her moderation. 
It Would have cost herself greater sacrifices, and what 
was actually a struggle for glory or honour, would 
have grown in a few years into a struggle for existence ! 
The storms, which were perpetually rising in Italy, 
would have burst over her with tenfold violence. Not 
a single drop of blood, not a single ducat, would have 
been saved : while the invectives and reproaches, which 
envious neighbours were fond of showering on her, 
and which have been too frequently mistaken for 
History, would have fallen equally to her lot I 

The eleven Provinces,^ which formed the Venetian 
Empire on the Terra-Perma, exclusively of the posses- 
sions of the Bepublic in Istria, Dalmatia, Servia, Aus- 



" Padua, Ravenna, Verona, Trevifo, Vicenza and the Seven Communes, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Feltrc, Belluno, Crema, and the Frioul. 
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tria, Albania, Greece, Syria, and the Mediterranean, 
represented the accnmolations of fifty years (1404-54) • 
The Patriarch of Aquileia had been dispossessed of the 
Frionl. Boveredo had been wrested from Austria. 
Hungary had been compelled to abandon Zara and the 
other Colonies on that coast. The Count of Goricia had 
numbered himself since 1424 among the vassals of 
the Signory. The daring and successful genius of 
Sforza alone prevented the fulfilment of a scheme, 
which had more than once betrayed itself, for annexing 
Milan and the Milanese to the Dogado; and that 
scheme was postponed, not forsaken. 

Venice had acquitted herself with high credit of 
her Thirty Years' War (1425-54) against the Duke 
of Milan and his Allies, in spite of a few reverses 
almost inseparable from a struggle maintained, often 
at great odds and under grave disadvantages, with 
professedly military States ; and she now occupied 
indisputably the first rank among ItaUan Powers ! 
The Venetian Empire was the most extensive, and 
promised to be the most durable, which had been 
formed on any constitutional principles since the days 
of the Romans. The Venetian Senate was the most 
angust assembly in the world. The Venetian Navy 
was the finest which Europe had ever seen. Durmg I 
war, Venice employed, even at an exorbitant stipend, 
the best troops to be procured and the ablest generals 
of the age ; and among her Captains of Companies, 
it was not unusual to find Hereditary Princes. Her 
patricians, so far from being purely political ia their 
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educatioxii or -sordid in their tasted, prided themselTes 
on the extent and yersatiUty of their acquirements^ 
They excelled in all manly exercises and in all en- 
lightened pnrsuits. Not content with reading con- 
temporary histoiy, with mastering the intricacies of 
diplomacy, or with attaining the highest honours in 
the mihtary profession, they stndied the language 
which Cicero spoke, the language of the Anabasis^ and 
the language of Holy Writ. They applied themselves 
to the liberal, mechanical and occult sciences, and 
to the Fine Arts. They became diligent scholiasts. 
They searched for MSS. with an avidity, ecUpsing that 
of T)e Bure. They formed Ubraries, some of which 
were far larger than the PubHc Collections at Oxford 
or Paris. Bome gave gratuitous instruction in the 
Elements of EvcKd; others lectured on Ethics or 
Metaphysics. A Trevisano devoted ten years to the 
composition of a single Treatise, which he never lived 
to finish. A Giorgio naturalized among his countiy- 
men the literature of the Troubadours and the songs 
of Provence. To a Polo, scientific men were indebted 
for the first Book of Travels in China, Eamtschatka, 
and Japan. A Pisani filled Europe with the fame of her 
beauty and her genius ; and four nations competed for 
the privilege of doing her honour I She chose France, 
and France was flattered by the choice. 

** D'avoir le prix en science et en doctrine, 
Bien merita de Fisan la Christine, 
Durant ses jours." • 

' Gement Marot (Eutfres, ii. 380 : edit. 1731). See also Memoires de 
tAcademie des Intcriptionsy ii. 764, et ieq. 
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Over such a State and snch a people it had been 
the fortune of Francesco Foscari to preside during 
one-and-thirty years. But the splendour of rank and 
power did not in Foscari's case confer happiness or 
content ; and the lot of the Doge was Heut from being 
an enviable one. The young Procurator of 1423 was 
now bending beneath the weight of fourscore years : 
yet the infiimities of age lay much more hghtly on 
his head than the domestic afflictions, which had beset 
his path, and embittered his later days* It will readily 
be brought to mind that Jacopo, the Doge's only sur- 
yiying son by his first wife, Maria Friulii married in 
1441 Lucrezia Contarini, and that the nuptials were 
solemnized at Venice with extraordinary magnificence. 
The younger Foscari was wanting in none of the 
accomphshments, which belonged to his station. His 
manners were elegant. He was well versed in clas* 
sical Uterature, a distinguished and ardent Hellenisti^ 
and moreover, a discerning collector of MSS. But 
he was, unhappily, a person of weak character and 
loose principles; and his unsteadiness of conduct 
formed a continual source of pain and anxiety to his 
connexions. The conspicuous position, in which the 
husband of Lucrezia stood, rendered the slightest 
departure from propriety a theme for grave scandal ; 
but the faults of Jacopo were not always confined to 
venial levities. From vanity, and partly perhaps from 
the pecuniary consequences of reckless extravagance, 

* Carretpondefice of Francfico Barharo aand Poggio BraccioUni wUh 
J. F. (Berlan, pp. 131-5). 
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Foscari at length pennitted himself to become tiie 
vehicle for political corruption ; and in the beginning 
of 1445 it came to light, that he had accepted bribes 
from certain placemen for the favourable exertion of 
his influence over the Doge. A denunciation was 
carried by some one — a Florentine exile, it is said — ^to 
the Advocates of the Commune, who in their turn laid 
the charge before the Ten. On the 17th February, the 
latter, finding the matter within their own cognizance, 
and judging it to be of high moment, procured in 
conformity with usage a Giunta of ten Nobles, and 
imposed on all an oath of inviolable secrecy. On the 
same day, a German, named Gaspar, one of Foscari's 
servants, and several others, were taken into custody, 
on suspicion of being concerned in the charges pre- 
ferred against their master. But the business, whether 
intentionally or not, was so clumsily performed, that 
Jacopo received warning of his danger ; and when the 
order for his arrest was signed on the 18th, he was 
nowhere to be seen. It was not yet known that, on 
the earUest alarm, the culprit had filled his pockets 
with all the ready money at his command, and had 
escaped to Trieste ; and the fear, lest he might take 
refuge in some foreign country,^ led the Ten to issue 
directions next day (February 19) , that the fugitive 
should be captured wherever he was found. They also 
decreed, ^Uhat neither the Doge nor his kindred 
shall be allowed to preside judicially now or here- 
after in any case affecting those who constitute part 

* Berlan {I Due Foscari, Memorie Storico-Criiichey p. 69). 
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of the Council itself or the Ginnta, and that for the 
fnture, when it happens that this affair is in process of 
discussion, his Serenity and all other members of the 
family shall be peremptorily excluded from the sitting, 
* in order that all may speak their mind without con- 
straint 1 ' " These measures, which indicated the im- 
portance attached to the subject in hand, were followed 
on the 20th by the grant of licences to wear arms to 
all members of the Committee of Inquiry. On that day 
(February 20) , Giovanni Memo and Ermolao Donato, 
two of the three chiefs of the Ten, moved as follows : — 

^* Considering the base, disgraceful and abominable 
excesses committed by Jacopo Foscari, son of our 
lord the Doge, against the honour and dignity of our 
State and Government, be it resolved that proceedings 
be opened against him (by de&ult), in accordance 
with what has been said and read." 

The resolution was carried; and numerous wit- 
nesses, including Andrea Dandolo, Priamo Contarini, 
and Natale Yeniero, were examined in consequence. 
At a later hour, it was proposed by the remaining 
Chief, Francesco Loredano, ^'that the College be 
doubled, and that resort be had to torture to extract 
the truth more fcdly from the parties implicated ; " 
but such conclusive proofs of criminality were thought 
to exist already, that the amendment fell to the 
ground, receiving only half a dozen votes ; ^ and the 
sentence, that the accused should be banished for 
life to Nauplia, obtained an overwhelming majority 

» Berkn (p. 72). 
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of suffrages. All the accomplices of Jacopo were 
tried and couTicted. The decision on his own case 
was read in the Great Council for the general infor- 
mation ; the Dogaressa, who preferred her request 
through his Serenitji was refused permission to proceed 
to Trieste, and take a last farewell of her child. 

The sentence pronounced against Jacopo Foscari 
was marked by a severity proportionate to the declared 
heinousness of his offence; but no disposition was 
manifested by the Ten to enforce that sentence with 
rigour, or to lay themselves open to any charge of 
malignant persecution. On the contraiy, this Body 
behaved toward the noble culprit with a tenderness, 
which positively amounted to a mockery of justice! 
Marco ^ Trevisano, the captain of the galley, which 
had been sent on the 25th Februaiy to transport 
the exile to his destination, wrote to his employers 
almost immediately after his arrival at Trieste, stating : 
^^ I have seen my lord Jacopo, and my lord treats 
the Ducal warrant with contemptuous levity, and 
declines to accompany me ! '* In the decemviral decree 
of the 20th, death had been made the penalty of 
disobedience: yet the Ten, unwilling to insist upon 
this cruel alternative, contented themselves with send- 
ing a temperately worded message to his Serenity 
(March 11), in which <^he was prayed to persuade 
his son to respect the law, and to spare the BepubUc 
the scandal of a resistance to their commands." All 
representations and intreaties, however, were lost 

' Berlan (p. 77). 
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npon the yontager Foscari; and hd wad acdordingly 
treated as a rebel. On the 7th April, his goods were 
declared confiscated;' the sentence upon him was 
solemnly confirmed ; and it was decreed ^' that no one 
shall at any time nnder any pretence seek to obtain 
grace for the recusant." 

Still the same delicacy remained apparent on the 
part of the Decemvirs in pushing the matter to ex- 
tremities, and the same reluctance to exhibit un- 
necessary harshness toward the representative of the 
Most Serene Prince. The tribunal treated the ofifender 
with studied forbearance, and refiraiued under eveiy 
provocation firom chastizing his insolent conduct, look- 
ing upon him rather as a spoiled and refractory child 
than as a contumacious citizen. Months slipped away, 
and Jacopo still lingered at Trieste, where he spent 
his time as pleasantiy as his somewhat ailing health 
would permit. Nothing shook or roused the ostensible 
apathy of the Ten in this respect. Constant revela- 
tions of fresh delinquencies on the part of the Doge's 
son wrought no change. On one occasion (June 22, 
1446) a Decemvir, scandalized and irritated by the 
languid indifference of his colleagues, laid on the table 
a motion complaining that ^^ although so many pro- 
positions have been submitted to this Council, at 
present nothing whatever has been done, to the dis- 
credit assuredly of the said Council ; " and a Select 
Committee was then appointed to report on the subject* 
But no practical results followed. Another term of 
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fi^ve month}} elapsed ; Trevisano died i and Foscari him- 
self fell so seriously ill, that he kept his bed/ Both 
these circnmstances were taken by the Great Comicil 
into merciful consideration ; and in a House of nine 
hundred and eight members, a resolution passed 
(November 25, 1446) authorizing the Ten in concert 
with the Giunta and the Privy Council ** to deliberate 
and decide on the propriety of mitigating or remiuing 
the sentence of Ser Jacopo Foscari." On the 28th, 
accordingly, at the motion of the six I^vy Councillors, 
it was resolved by the Ten, considering the infirm state 
of health of Jacopo Foscari, and the death of Marco 
Trevisano, who was charged to convey him to his 
place of banishment, that, ^^ all laws, all equity, justice 
and humanity requiring that, in extraordinary and 
unforeseen cases, against which it is impossible to 
guard, allowances shall be made for every one; it 
not being our desire to gainsay the Divine Will ; and 
Providence being more potent than any laws: the 
excuses of the said Jacopo Foscari be accepted in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and the cause which prevents 
him from proceeding to his destination, be treated as 
legitimate, sufficient, and honourable/' A Privy Coun- 
cillor, Marino Soranzo,' proposed that the words ** in 
the name of Jesus Christ " be omitted, and the phrase 
'' by grace " be put instead ; but the amendment, 
not receiving more than two votes,' was negatived ; 
and the original motion passed with fifteen suffices. 
On the same day, the place of exile was changed from 

* Berlan (pp. 85-7). » Ibid. (p. 85). » Ibid. (p. 87). 
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Nanplia to the TreTisan; and Jacopo obtained the 
privilege of an invalid, in being allowed to reside at 
his own honse in the conntiy, so long as he refrained 
from infringing his paroL 

Shortly after the transfer of Foscari to one of the 
suburbs of Treviso, an accident led to the discoveiy in 
one of the closets at Saint Mark's of a chest contain- 
ing 2,040 ducats or thereabout ; and from the state- 
ment of Angelo Simoneta, Secretary to Francesco 
Sforza/ Lord of La Marca, it was at once ascertained 
that the money had been sent by his master as a 
present to Ser Jacopo. Upon this disclosure, made 
April 5, 1447» Andrea Quirini, one of the Chiefs of the 
Ten, Giovanni Malipiero, Inquisitor, and Giovanni 
Giustiniani, Miks, were commissioned to repair to the 
Palace, and to claim the box, the contents of which 
were forfeited to the Commune. But so little did a 
spirit of vindictiveness really enter into the prose- 
cution, that the Council with consistent indulgence 
neglected to attach any penal consequences to the 
equally illegal and unconstitutional act. On the 
contrary, hardly more than five months had passed 
since the revelations respecting the secret-service 
money, when the old Boge, having addressed a suppli- 
catory and touching appeal to the Ten, succeeded in 
obtaining at their hands a full pardon for his unhappy 
child ! On the 18th September (1447), the very day 
on which the Ducal petition was presented, it was 
moved as follows : — 

• _ 

* Berlan (p. 89). 
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^'Chiefe: Marco Longo; Matteo Yettori; Yettore 
Capello. 

<^ Whereas onr most serene Lord the Doge hath 
catised a petition to be made to this Council that grace 
be shown to his son Jacopo, confined at Treyiso, as is 
set forth in the memorial laid before the Council, and 
(whereas) , considering the condition of the times and 
the grave matters which occnpy oor State, it is neces- 
sary to have a Prince whose mind is easy and free 
from snfiSering, which cannot happen so long as his 
only son remains in exile, nnsonnd in body imd mind, 
as is fjEuniliar to all ; and (whereas) it is an act of 
piety to exhibit toward onr Lord the Doge himself, in 
this case of his son, that humanity and grace which 
this Government has been wont to use toward its other 
Nobles and subjects, in the times ih which Our Lord 
God has vouchsafed to extend and amplify the dominion 
of this City ; taking into account likewise, that the 
deserts of the Lord Doge demand a gracious hearing, 
and that it is his only son, for whom he pleads ; be it 
resolved and ordered that, for all and every the reasons 
and respects aforesaid, the said Jacopo may freely 
return to Yenice. 

" Ayes, 19 : Noes, 1 : Not sincere, 8." 

The motion was consequently carried ; and Jacopo 
was restored to his family. 

For upward of three years, neither the Archives 
nor the Chronicles bear any aUusion to the hero of the 
foregoing story. Sobered a little by bitter experience 
and by the increased delicacy of his health, Jacopo 
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was probably daring all that time in the tranquil 
enjoyment of conjugal happmess. But fresh and 
greater troubles were in store for the Ducal family. 

On the evening of the 6th Noyember, 1460, the 
patrician Ermolao Donato, as he was leaving the 
Palace, after attendance at a sitting of the Pregadi, 
on his return to his own residence at Santa-Maria- 
Formosa, was stabbed by an unseen hand ; the blow 
did not prove immediately fiettal ; and Donate, having 
been carried home, survived till the 7th. The mur- 
dered man had filled at different periods some of the 
highest offices in the State ; and during the months 
of January and February, 1446, when the crimes of 
Foscari were first divulged, Francesco Loredano, Gio- 
vanni Memo and himself were the three Chiefs of the 
Ten.^ On the following morning, the Decemvirs met, 
at the summons of their Chiefs, Ermolao Yalaresso, 
Giovanni Giustiniani and Andrea Marcello, to inquire 
into ''the horrible violence and detestable iniquity 
committed last night on the person of the noble 
Ermolao Donate, our citizen ; '' and a Giunta of ten 
Nobles was formed as in the previous case. The 
mystery, which hung over the authorship of the 
tragedy, remamed, however, unsolved. Exorbitant 
rewards were proclaimed to tempt those, who might 
be in possession of the secret; but no information 
transpired. On the 27th, one Luchino Zeno was 
arrested on suspicion; but his innocence was satis- 
factorily established, and after a short incarceration 

* Berlan (p. 67, etieq,) ; Bomanin (iv. 373). 
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he waa Bet at liberty. On the 9th December, a new 
proclatnation was published, and fresh inqnisition was 
made. But no clue could be obtained. At length, on 
the 2nd January, 1451, on the information of Antonio 
Yeniero, a Noble, an order was signed for the arrest of 
Jacopo Foscari and of several others, his accomplices ! ! 
The members of the Council and of the Giunta were 
forbidden under pain of death to communicate to any 
one the informer Yeniero's name. 

Yeniero alleged rather lamely, in support of his 
denunciation, that on the 6th November last Oliviero 
Sguri, one of Foscari's . servants, happened to meet 
Benedetto Gritti at Mestra, a few miles out of Yenice, 
and gave him fiill particulars of the murder which had 
been perpetrated near Saint Mark's the night before. 
The deponent also asserted that on the 6th, at the 
hour when the Fregadi usually dispersed, Sguri had 
been seen sauntering about the corridor leading to the 
Fregadi Saloon, as though he was waiting for some- 
body. The testimony of Yeniero was not very lucid 
or convincing. There was no reason why the intel- 
ligence, which Sguri had imparted to Gritti of Mestra 
the day after the occurrence, might not have been 
imparted by any other traveller from the Capital ; and 
unless it was to be shown that the object of Sguri and 
his employer was to throw the Government off its 
guard, it was obvious that silence would in such a 
case have been a surer indication of guilt than the 
apparently uninvited reference of Master OUver to 
Donaio's tragical end. At the same time, several 
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points were adduced which^ taken together, repre- 
sented Bomething approaching a connected chain of 
indirect evidence. Although Donato had explicitly 
declared on his deathbed, that he did not know who 
was his murderer, it was established that a personal 
enmity of the most violent description had subsisted 
between the younger Foscari and his supposed victim 
gmce February, 1445, when, as one of the Chiefs of 
the Ten, it became Donato's duty to pronounce the 
sentence of the 20th; and, arguing by a negative 
process, it was exceedingly natural to identify Jacopo's 
confidential servant — ^the only person who was observed 
loitering about the scene of the murder at the moment 
— as the author of the crime. The proposition of 
Luca da Legge, Privy Councillor (February 6, 1461) , 
and also one of the Giunta, ^' that the proceedings 
shall be suspended and the charge dismissed, on 
the ground that the conduct of Yeniero springs from 
the most mercenary motives, and that his denunciation 
is a piece of glaring perjury/' was therefore nega- 
tived with some reason as at any rate too hasty ; and 
a motion was substituted, directing the College, to 
whom the Ten had delegated the task of investigation, 
to prosecute their labours with all possible diligence. 
The members of this Special Committee were — ^Luca 
da Legge, Privy Councillor ; Paolo Barbo, one of the 
Chiefs of the Ten; Dolfino Veniero, Avogador of 
the Commune; Paolo Trono, Procurator of Saint 
Mark ; Andrea Morosini, Cristoforo Moro, and Marino 
Soranzo. 
VOL. IV. 43 
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The Committee sat daring the remainder of Febraary 
and through the greater part of March. Andrea 
Donate, brother of the deceased, was asked to state 
" whether Ser Ermolao had let any expressions drop 
in articuh mortis^ which tended to criminate Jacopo 
Foscari?" But Andrea could merely say that his 
kinsman in his last moments emphatically declared 
** that he freely forgave his unknown assassin ! " Several 
other witnesses were called. Numerous documents 
and oral affidavits were received and submitted to con- 
sideration. Sguri and Jacopo himself were examined 
under torture. From Foscari's lips no confession was 
obtained : for he merely muttered a few unintelligible 
sentences between his teeth, while his limbs were 
wrenched by the cord. On the whole, the result was 
not very satisfactory; and the proceedings still exhibited 
a very fault prospect of termination when, on the 26th 
of March, it was resolved : — 

^^ That it is necessary to bring to a close this trial, 
which has during so protracted a period been engaging 
the undivided attention of the Council ! " ^ 

It was then proposed to the Ten by two of the 
Chiefs, Carlo Marin and Paolo Barbo, that sentence 
should be entered on the Minutes as follows : * — 

** Whereas, on the 3rd January last (1451), on 
account of the violent death of Ser Ermolao Donate, 
Jacopo Foscari was detained and examined, and whereas 
by the evidence, oral and written, which has appeared 
against him, it is shown that he is dearly guilty of 

' Romanin (iv. 279). • Berlan (pp. 106-7). 
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the aforesaid crimei although he obstmately refuses 
to confess it, be it resolved that, for the aforesaid 
reason, the said Jacopo be relegated to the City of 
Canea, in our island of Crete, in such manner as 
to the Chiefs of this Council shall seem good, and 
shall be obliged to present himself once a day to 
the Government of Crete, not breaking his parol; 
and if he escape, and should at any time hereafter 
fall into the hands of our Government, his head shall 
be severed from his shoulders, and all his property 
sequestrated, 

" Ayes, 17 : Noes, 7 : Not sincere, 4." 

It was then moved : — 

<' That Jacopo Foscari be treated as a private citizen, 
and not as the son of the Doge ; that the sentence be 
published at the next meeting of the Great Council, 
for the information of all ; and that despatches be sent 
to the Podesta of Canea and to the three Governments 
of Candia, Bettimo, and Sitia, apprismg them of the 
fact, and desiring them to proclaim the decree through- 
out their respective jurisdictions. 

" Ayes, 26 : Noes, 1 : Not sincere, 2." 

Also: — 

<^ That the Chiefs of the Council shall repair imme- 
diately to the presence of the Most Serene Prince, to 
notify to him the sentence pronounced against Jacopo 
his son, and to exhort him to exercm good patience ; 
and that this Council shall not separate, until the 
Chiefs return. 

" Ayes, 26 : Noes, 6." 

43—2 
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Also: — 

*^ That the obligation of preserving silence in respect 
to this affair be remoyed^ excepting as regards the names 
of the informers and other third parties {tertiorum). 

'' Ayes, 18 : Noes, 5." 

Both the original resolution and the snpplements 
thus became law. At that time the Chiefe of the 
Ten were Francesco Giorgio, Carlo Marin, and Paolo 
Barbo.^ 

On the 29th of the month, the Lords of the Night 
(Signori di Notte) conducted the exile from the Palace 
to the ship of Master Luca Mantello, which was 
employed to forward him to his destination ; and in 
Mantello's hands their lordships placed the following 
warrant : — 

** Francesco Foscari, by the Grace of God, Doge of 

Venice, Treviso, &c, 

" Luca : 
<' We intrust to thy ship Jacopo Foscari Our son, 
who will be consigned to thee by the noble gentlemen 
Our Lords of the Night ; and We, with Our Council 
of Ten and the Giunta, do charge thee to keep ckse 
ward over the same Jacopo, and to deliver him to 
Our Government of Crete, together with the letter 
which We have caused to be given into thy hands, 
directed to the said Government, according to thy 
own discretion. And so soon as the said Jacopo 
shall have embarked, We, with the said Council, 
command thee on no account to peimit the said Jacopo 

' Berlan (pp. 10&-8). 
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to quit thy Bhip, but to watch hun vigilantly, and at 
thy speedy departure hence, to pursue with all diligence 
and care thy voyage into Crete. 

" Given on the 29th March, 1451." * 

There was the strongest presumption of guilt agwist 
Jacopo Foscari. In the decree of the 26th March, his 
criminality was even said to have been clearly estab- 
lished ! Yet of direct or circumstantial evidence there 
was absolutely none ; and the Decemvirs, not feeling 
justified in proceeding to the harsher measures, which 
a second offence of so black a dye might have other- 
wise required, contented themselves, in concert with 
the Giunta and the Privy Council, with banishing the 
accused to a spot, where the climate was delightfuli 
the society excellent, where no restraint was to be 
placed on his movements, provided that he observed 
his parol, or on his correspondence. There was on 
almost universal conviction that Jacopo was fieurly 
punished ; but there was simultaneously every desire 
to believe him innocent. By the terms of their decree, 
the Ten laid themselves under a disability from pro- 
posing at any future date a repeal or even a mitigation 
of the penalty imposed : yet it was no sooner intimated 
(August 1st, 1453) , that somebody was prepared to 
deliver certain depositionSi helping to shed new hght on 
the unhappy affair, than the Chie& of the Council got 
leave to entertain the matter by special motion. No 
revelations, however, Mowed of any great relevancy. 

' Berlan (p. 112). The snpencription of this letter was the only 
portion really written by the Doge. The body of the composition was 
entirely framed by the Ten. See vol. ill. cap. 17. 
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or at least of a kind which might have thrown a doubt 
into the scale on the side of mercy ; and Foscari ac- 
cordingly continued to reside at his villa in Canea in 
the enjoyment of personal liberty and of many indul- 
gences, but removed some hundred leagues from those 
most dear to him, and nominally, at least, obUged to 
report himself to the Governor every day. To the 
son of the Doge of Venice, to a husband and a 
father, who could say that this bereavement was not 
sufficiently cruel, or that that humihation was not 
sufficiently keen ? 

Still the temper of the Government did not cease to 
lean in the direction of clemency ; and there was the 
utmost probabiUty that grace would have been extended 
to him, so soon as the flagitious nature of the crime 
brought home to him rendered his recal expedient, 
when his prospects were damaged to an almost irre- 
trievable extent by his own blind and desperate reck- 
lessness. 

It is on the 4th June, 1456, that one Luigi 
Bocchetta^ called BallottinOy presents himself unex- 
pectedly at Venice, with despatches from the Govern- 
ment of Canea respecting Jacopo Foscari. On the 
7th, these papers are laid before the Ten, the Chieh 
now being Luca Pesaro, Jacopo Loredano, and Leone 
Duodo ; and they are declared to be of such gravity 
and moment, that the Council demands the associa- 
tion of a Giunta of twenty Nobles. The closest secrecy 
is prescribed ; but members of the new College are 
allowed to speak to each other unreservedly on the 
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subject in hand. It is collected fix>m the parcel of 
documents brought by Ballottino, of which some are 
in cypher, that Foscari has been urging the Duke of 
Milan (Sforza) to intercede on his behalf with the 
Signoiy, and that, not even satisfied with this mis- 
conduct, he has actually addressed a letter to the Sultan^ 
in which he implores him to send a vessel to CretCf and 
to convey him secretly from the Island. To the letters in 
cypher, which the courier dehvers, the key is miss* 
ing, and the worst suspicions as to their contents 
are aroused. It is stated that the intrigue with the 
Turkish Court has been conducted through the medium 
of one Jacopo Giustiniani, and of a certain Battista, 
both Genoese, and the latter of whom was asked to 
put the addresses on Foscari's letters to Constanti- 
nople. Giustiniani and Battista are able, it is 
imagined, to famish a good deal of information con*- 
ceming the correspondence. Upon this suggestion, 
the Ten determine to act ; and on the 12th June, 
the following despatch is sent by that tribunal, in the 
Doge's name, to the Governor of Canea: — 
** Francesco Foscari, &c. 
^' On the 4th inst., we are in receipt from Luigi 
Bocchetta detto Ballottino of your letter, and of 
notes of the proceedings initiated by you on the 
declarations of Giovanni Bosso of Treviso, with the 
result of the examination of the said Luigi (Bocchetta), 
and a copy of the letter in the handwriting of Jacopo 
Foscari received by him. On the day after (June 6) , 
we had your other letter, through your messenger 
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Giovanni Musso, on iJie Bame isubject, together mth 
the authentic letter in Jacopo's hand, and the leayeB 
in cypher. We commend yon for what yon have done, 
and for the judicious manner in which you have made 
us acq[uainted with everything. Among other points, 
we observe that, within the last month, some Genoese 
escaped from shipwreck, landing at a place called 
Chisamo, repahred to the house of Ser Jacopo Giusti- 
niani, a Genoese resident of Canea ; and one of them 
was a certain Battista, with whom Jacopo Foscaii 
contracted a close intimacy, conversing with him daily, 
and giving him an account of his own affairs. Among 
other things, he (Foscari) begged him to address a 
certain letter, which he desired to send to the Emperor 
of the Turks, with the object of removing him from 
Cmea, ...d of witha»mng him m «»>h >lmer fo>m 
his exile. All which facts must be familiar to the said 
Jacopo Giustiniani, since they were settled in his own 
house ; and you also inform us that the letter in ques^ 
tion was positively consigned to the said Battista^ who 
undertook to deliver it safely, and to get an answer. 
We wish, then, and with our Council of Ten and the 
Giunta, we command you to summon to your presence 
the said Jacopo (Giustiniani) and to call upon him 
to say on oath whatever he knows on the subject; 
whether Foscari had a reply from Turkey ; and, if so, 
whether he had it through Battista ; and all other 
details explanatory of the steps adopted by him to 
violate his parol against the honour of our Govern- 
ment, and to the prejudice of our State. You will 
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transmit the depositions of this Ser Jacopo with yonr 
own despatches under seal to our Council of Ten. 

" Given on the 12th June, 1466." 

Notwithstanding the treasonably unconstitutional 
nature of the charges against Foscarii two of the 
Privy Council, desiring that his 'thoughtless and 
giddy" disposition should be suffered to plead in his 
behalf, had already, in their capacity as members of 
the College, moved (June 8 ^) : — 

'^ That it seems to this Council, that instructions 
should be sent to the Governor of Canea to send for 
Jacopo, to administer to him a stem rebuke, and to 
signify to him that, if the offence be repeated, he will 
have reason to be sorry for it." 

But so mild an expedient did not meet with general 
approval, and it was ruled instead : — 

V That he shall be brought under suitable escort 
from Crete, and shall be put upon his trial on the high 
misdemeanors, of which he is arraigned." 

The articles of impeachment were framed by a 
Special and Select Conmiittee, appointed on the 14th 
July, and consisting of Zaccaria Yalaresso, Privy 
Coimcillor ; Marco Comaro, Chief of the Ten ; and 
Zaccaria Trevisano, Advocate of the Commune, Doctor 
of Laws, and an eminent literary man. Foscari 
arrived on the 21st. He avowed the whole affair 
unreservedly; and it therefore became a question, 
whether it was necessary ** to proceed." On the 

' All these statements are founded On the documents printed by Berlan 
in / Due Foscarij IB6% carefully collated with Romanin. 
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23rc[9 this point was balloted. The Ayes were 19; 
the Noes, 11: Majority, '8. The process, however, 
was BO much simplified by the confession of the ac- 
cused, that the discussion on the sentence began on 
the next day, when the College was in full attendance. 
The Body was composed of the Privy Council, the 
Ten, the Giunta (twenty), and the Avogadors (three). 
Opinions were various. Lorenzo Loredano, Vettore 
Capello, Paolo Barbo, Hieronimo Donato, and Bene- 
detto Barozzi, Privy Councillors ; Orsatto Giustiniani, 
Chief of the Ten ; and the three Avogadors joined in 
thinking that the ends of justice would be served by 
remanding Foscari to his place of banishment, with a 
warning that, ^^ on the next conviction, he would be 
imprisoned for life." Valaresso, the remaining Coun- 
cillor, added a twelvemonth's confinement at Canea. 
Comaro, another Chief of the Ten, was in favour of 
sending back the exile without any additional penalties. 
On the other hand, Jacopo Loredano, the third Chief, 
considering the grave importance of the charge, voted 
for capital punishment. These several propositions 
were successively balloted. The first obtained twelve 
supporters ; the second, being merely the first with an 
amendment appended, two-and-twenty. The third, 
that of Comaro, had only two ; and the most severe, 
the fourth, not more than seven. The consequence 
was, that the original proposal, as amended by Vala- 
resso, was carried (July 24) . 

Between the 24th July, the day of the condemna- 
tion, and the 29th, the day on which the Ducal com- 
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mission ^ was handed to Captain Maffeo Lioni^ master 
of the galley selected to carry the exile back to Crete, 
Foscari was lodged in one of the airy and commodious 
chambers of the Torricella State-Prison at the Palace 
itself; and there he was permitted to receive visits 
from all the members of his family. The spectacle 
was highly affecting. The agonized countenances, 
the tears, the sobs, were absolutely melting ; and the 
final meeting between "the Two Foscari" is described 
by Giorgio Dolfino," a kinsman of his Serenity and 
an eye-witness, as having been sublimely pathetic. 
" Father," cried Jacopo, ** I beseech thee to procure 
me leave to return to my house ! " " Jacopo," re- 
joined the other, " go, obey the will of the country 
{La Terra)f and seek nothing beyond." But the 
painful exertion, which it had cost the old Doge to 
command his feelings, had a quick reaction. So soon 
as Jacopo had left the ante-chamber, where this last 
interview was suffered to take place, his parent sank 
faintly back on the nearest chair, and, the inflection of 
his voice betraying his intense anguish, faltered out, 
** O pieta grande ! " 

After the departure of his beloved offspring on the 
29th July, 1456, Foscari neglected no opportunity of 
advocating his cause, and applied all the family 
influence to this cherished object. Vettore Capello, 
one of the Privy Council, Paolo Barbo and Orsatto 
Giustiniani, two of the Chiefs of the Ten, and many 

* Preserved entire in Bcrlan (p. 130). 

* Cnnuca MS. in tbe Marcian Museum, quoted by Romauin. 
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dearer to ns than our veiy life ; and although this onr 
City is famished with holy laws and ordinances, it is 
of little avail and profit if they be not executed, if the 
observance of the same be relaxed. The presence of 
the Prince, besides, in the Conncils, at audiences, in 
the transaction of affairs of State, how desirable it is, 
how glorious it is, it would be superfluous to point 
out. All are aware that our most illustrious Prince 
has vacated his dignity for a great length of time ; 
and from his advanced age it is not at all to be 
expected that he will be able to return to the exercise 
of the functions appertaining thereto. How pernicious 
his absence and incompetence are, is more easily 
understood than explained. Wherefore 

^^ It is proposed that, by the authority of this most 
excellent Council with the Giunta (cum Additione), 
the resolution be agreed to, that the Privy Coundllars 
and the Chiefe of this Council shall repair to the pre- 
sence of the most illustrious Prince, and declare to 
him our opinion, ^ that the government of our City and 
State (which, as his Highness knows very well, is 
excessively arduous) cannot be carried on without the 
constant presence and co-operation of a Prince ; also, 
considering how long his Excellency has, for personal 
reasons, renounced all share in this government, and 
that there is no hope that he will be able at any time 
hereafter to discharge his duties according to the 
exigencies of this State; and (considering) that his 
absence is threatening to involve consequences such as 
we are assured, from his affectionate patriotism, he can 
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never desire to witness : — on these grounds, which his 
Excellencyy in his supreme wisdom, will readily appre- 
ciate, we (i.e. the Privy Council) , with the aforesaid 
Council of Ten and the Giunta, have decided upon 
exhorting and requesting his Serenity, for the evident 
and necessary welfare of our State — ^his native land — 
freely and spontaneously to abdicate, which on many 
accounts he ought to do, as a good Prince and a true 
father of his countiy, and especially as we provide, that 
he shall have for his support and proper maintenance 
from our Office of Salt 1,600 gold ducats a year for 
life, as well as the residue of his salary due to the 
present day. 

''Also, that if it happen that the same most illus- 
trious Prince, on this declaration being made known 
to him, shall demand time to consider, he may be 
told, that we are content to wait for such answer till 
to-morrow at the hour of tierce. 

** Ayes, 29 : Noes, 3." 

The Chiefs and the Councillors proceeded accordingly 
to present themselves to Foscari. Jacopo Loredano, 
being the most eloquent, spoke for the rest, and 
deUvered the message of which they were the bearers. 
Loredano employed those expressions, which were 
least apt to give umbrage. He declared that the very 
great age of his Serenity was the sole motive for 
objecting to his continuance in office ; his Highness's 
passed life, he said, had been an honour to his 
country ; and he concluded ^ by asking pardon of the 

' Giorgio Dolfino, contemp., quoted by Romanin (iv. 290). 
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Doge for the liberty which he had taken. Foscari 
repUed at considerable lengthy justifying his conduct, 
and intimating that the course adopted was at variance 
with the Constitution^ which required in a similar case 
the concurrence of the Great Council* He finished by 
saying : " I will not decide * yea ' or * nay/ but will 
reserve my freedom of action ! ** 

The constitutional question raised by the Doge was 
by no means without its importance in the eyes of the 
Ten. On the 22nd, the point was formally put to 
the ballot, *^ whether the matter in hand ought to be 
settled in this Council or in the Great." At the 
first scrutiny, nineteen votes were in favour of ad- 
herence to the present method of proceeding, sixteen 
in favour of transfer to the Great Council. The 
second and third scrutinies exhibited no alteration. 
On the fourth trial, the figures were twenty-one and 
fourteen, or a majority of seven agamst any change, 
three remaining neuter, or as the phrase was, not 
sincere. The Capi and the Privy Councillors paid 
therefore on that day a second visit to the Doge; 
but Foscari merely recapitulated what he had already 
said. The Chiefs and their companions then retraced 
their steps, and laid before the Committee, still sitting, 
a report of their continued ill-success. An animated 
controversy ensued. There was much diversity of 
sentiment on the course which it might be best to 
pursue. Hieronimo Barbarigo, one of the Capi,* 
represented the serious evils which were produced 

• Berlan (p. 157). 
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by the absence of his Serenity from the Councils. 
*' It is notorious/' remarked Barbarigo, ** that Messer 
lo Doxe for four years passed has not only kept away 
from the College and from the Councils, but has 
refused admittance to the Privy Councillors and the 
Sages of Council, who came to consult him in 
his own apartments." On the contrary, Andrea 
Bernardo, one of the Giunta, spoke warmly and with 
striking eloquence on the Doge's behalf; and many 
others imitated his example, pleading for those white 
hairs and for those matchless services. But Barbarigo 
was ultimately permitted to carry a motion, '^that 
his Serenity shall be required to retire within eight 
days upon the stipulated pension, witli an intimation 
that by disobedience he will only incur in addition 
the penalty of forfeiture." Before the labours of the 
Ten and the Giunta were brought to a close, it was 
already eight o'clock in the evening ; and his Serenity, 
whose frame was no longer equal to much fatigue, 
was announced to have already retired. It conse- 
quently became necessary to defer tiU the 28rd any 
conmxunication with him on the subject. On Sunday 
morning, the former deputation sought an audience, 
and signified the nature of the resolution at which 
they had arrived on the preceding night, and the 
old man perceived the futility of farther resistance. 
He drew the Ducal ring from his finger, and saw it 
broken in his presence ; and he was afterward un- 
crowned. As the deputies left the room, Foscari 
observed, that Jacopo Memo, a Chief of the Forty, 
VOL. IV. 44 
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and acting Privy Councillor, lingered behind the others^ 
and gazed fixedly at him with an air of respectful 
compassion. The Doge beckoned him to his side, 
and inquired of him — ** Whose son art thou ? " The 
Minister said — ** I am the son of Marino Memo/' 
*< He is my very attached friend," answered Foscari, 
with a slight smile of gratification ; ** tell him from 
me that I shall take it kindly if he will come and 
see me, so that he may accompany me in the gondola 
home ; and then we will go and visit the monasteries 
together 1 " ^ The venerable person who uttered these 
words was verging on eighty-five ; and during half a 
century of that period he had been a public man. 
Among his contemporaries he counted, indeed, many 
distinguished in all the paths of life, who had filled 
the highest embassies and the most conspicuous com- 
mands, who had discharged the most important trusts, 
and achieved by land and by sea triumphs which made 
their names fSunous throughout the civilized globe; 
but there was none who could point to such a career 
as his own I 

On the 24th October, Foscari prepared, in deference 
to a stem necessity, to quit the Palatial abode which 
he had long learned to regard as his home, and where 
he had transacted a leading share in so many scenes 
of lofty and sometimes painful interest. He was 
attended by his brother Marco, one of the Ten, his 
old friend Marino Memo, and a few other connexions. 

^ Giorgio Dolfino (Oemica MS, in th^ Marcian Museum)^ quoted by 
Romanin (iy. 294). 
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The Doge declined any support but the walking-stick 
on which he leaned. He was directing his steps 
toward the Qrand Staircase to descend into the Piazza, 
when Marco said, ** Most Serene, were it not well to 
go to our gondola by the other stairs, which are 
covered?'' Francesco qnickly replied, '^I wish to 
return by that staircase by which I mounted to the 
Dogate 1"» 

The Electoral Chamber, which had met to deliberate 
npon the succession, arrived at no decision till Sunday, 
the last day but one of October; and in the inter- 
vening time, Orio Fasqualigo, Senior Privy Councillor, 
officiated as Vicegerent, On the afternoon of the 
80th, at half-past three, Pasquale Malipiero, one of 
the Procurators of Saint Mark, was pronounced the 
fortunate candidate, the right to assume the Ducal 
insignia being reserved, from respect to Foscari, till 
his decease. Malipiero took possession of the Palace 
on the same evening at ten o'clock. When Foscari 
learned the news, he declared (according to report) 
his approval of the selection, and his satisfGUstion 
<' that the choice of the Forty had fallen on so 
worthy a nobleman," The 81st October passed 
without any fresh incident. On the 1st of the 
new month, ** the Doge Malipiero," says Oiorgio 
Dolfino, ^<was attending mass in the Cathedral, when 
Andrea Donate came up to him, and told him 
that Foscari had expired at one o'clock on that 
morning,'" It was supposed, that the immediate 

^ G. Dolfino, a^ aboye. ' Ibid. 

44 — 2 
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cause of death was a sudden and violent hemorrhage 
from a cancer formed on the tongue,^ Malipiero and 
those with him were struck mute ; they seemed to 
have been deprived of all power of speech ; and their 
looks indicated remorse for the harshness, with which 
the old man had been treated. His Serenity at once 
returned to the Palace, and the Council of Ten was 
convoked for the forenoon. It was ordered " that 
the lying-in-state and rites of sepulture shall be 
performed in the same manner as if the departed 
had died in office." The Dogaressa Nani, who at 
first demurred, saying, ^' this was a tardy atonement 
for passed wrongs, and that she had determined to 
bury her husband at her own expense, even if she 
should sell a portion of her dower to defray the cost,'^ 
was obliged to submit, and to surrender the remains. 
On the 8rd November, the corpse, enveloped in the 
Ducal robes, was followed to its resting-place at the 
Minorites by the Doge MaUpiero in the simple costmne 
of a Senator, by all the public Bodies, the Clergy, and 
the Arts. The bier was supported by mariners under 
a canopy of cloth-of-gold ; and the funeral oration 
was delivered by Bernardo Giustiniani, the Historian. 
The magnificent mausoleum subsequently erected to 
Foscari in the Church of the Frari* still remains; 
but of the group from the chisel of Bartolomeo 
Buono, in which the Doge is represented praying 



^ Berlan. 

' This monument, executed by the Rizzi, is copied in Litta in roce 
Foscari, 
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before the Lion of Saint Mark, a fragment only,' 
the head and shoulders of the principal figure, has 
outliyed the French Bevolution. 

The Doge Foscari belonged to a family which was 
among the poorest as well as the most antient in Venice. 
The successor of Mocenigo had raised himself by his 
own merits from comparative obscurity to the throne ; 
and during five-and-thirty years it was his destiny to 
remain First Magistrate of the Fiist Commonwealth 
in the world. Circumstances unhappily rendered that 
distinction scarcely an enviable one* The Eepublic 
was doomed to experience in his time every species of 
calamity. The pacific policy which she had previously 
pursued was in an evil hour abandoned ; and her pros- 
perity suffered an instantaneous and continual decline. 
Trade languished; gr^t firms collapsed; celebrated 
banks broke. Among other commercial disasters, 
Andrea Priuli, his Serenity's father-in-law, failed for 
24,000 ducats. The Funds which, at the commence- 
ment of the Milanese War, stood at 59 or 60, had 
sunk before its conclusion to 18^ I In 1453, Constan- 
tinople had been taken by Mohammed II., and Venice 
was a loser to the extent of 300,000 ducats. The 
domestic troubles of Foscari, and the sad end of his 
beloved son Jacopo in 1451, brought his misery almost 
to a climax. This bereavement, coupled with the 
painful circumstances attending his abdication, probably 



' Now, or tOl lately, in the Marcian Museum. The bust of the Doge 
was to be engraved for Berlan*8 Two Fa9cari, 1852 ; but, so &r as the 
Author knows, it never appeared 
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produced the hemorrhage, which proved fiatal on that 
November morning I 
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84,500 


JuFcscia ••• ••• ••■ 


75,500 


16,000 


59,500 


Bergamo ... ••• ••• 


25,500 


9,500 


16,000 


RaTenna 


9,000 


2,770 


6,230 


C/tema ••■ •«• ••• 


7,400 


8,900 


8,500 


Venice: — 








Salt Department^ ... 165,000 ) 








Profits of Loan Chamber 150,000 \ 


698,000 


99,780 


598,720 


Other Receipts ... 383,000 ) 








Colonial Taxes ... 


180,000 


••• 


180,000 


Other extraordmary Receipts 


25,000 


6,000 


19,000 


Loans on Demand 


15,000 


7,500 


7,500 


Property out of Dogado (Houses, &c.) 


5,000 


• •• 


5,000 


The Clergy 


92,000 


2,000 


20,000 


Xne tlews ••• ••• ••• 


600 


••• 


600 


Commercial Tenths 


16,000 


6,000 


10,000 


FreightS| &c. ••• ••• •.• 

Exchange (Duty) 


6,000 


4,000 


2,000 


20,000 


12,000 


8,000 


Total... 


1,305,000 


225,480 


1,081,520 



* Sanndo (Ftfe, 964). Fdtre, fiellnno, Istria and Dahnatia are not 

here included. No statistics respecting them for this period are known. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 



Venetian Commerce— Its Threefold Cha)*acter— Maritime Commerce — 
Bivet, or Inliad Commerce — The Carrying Trade — Trading 
Caravans — Venetian Relations with Great Britain— The Dogate--' 
Peculiar Character of the Ducal Palace — ^Privy-Purse Expenses, and 
Domestic Establishment of the Doge--Th6 CorU Dncale, or Doge's 
Court, its Attributes and Jurisdiction — ^The Excusati Del Ducato — 
Everyday Life of the Doge — Costume — Inner Life of Venice — 
Pious and Charitable Institutions— Mannftctures— Brass and Iron 
Foundries— Bells and Organs— Trades— State of the Iron Trade- 
Houses — Chimneys and Windows — Gardens — ^Dress — ^Its Heligidus 
Character — The Venetian Colour — Venetian Ladies— Glove^^ 
Method of Eating— Meals — Evening Amusements. 

The commerce of the Bepublic is^ susceptible of 
a distribution into three sections: — I. Maritime. 
n. BivER, or Inland, in. The Carrtino Trade. 
The origin of the latter^ which is unquestionably to be 
viewed as the most antient^ is fixed bj a passage in the 
well-known Letter of Cassiodorus, the ftsBtorian Prefect, 
to some epoch slightly anterior to 623, in which year 
the Venetian Tribunes (Tribuni Marttimorum) receive 

1 ««L*Europa abhisognara di nayigatori, che la providessero delle merci 
d*Oriente, cui uso erasi del tutto perduto nel meno alT imudoni de* 
BarharL Li presentarono 1 Venexiani ; ed in breve tutto 11 commereio 
deU* Occidente concentrossi nelle loro mani. Tutti i mari furono firequentati 
dai loro vascelli, e uel giro di pochi secoli la loro republica diyenne la pii!k 
fbrte potenn marithna neU* Europa. Furono si rapidi i loro progress!, 
che gr Imperatori d*Oriente si videro costretti ad implorame Tassistenza 
fort^candofli colla loro alleanza. I Veneziani purgavano i mari dai 
Pirati, combatterano i nimid deU* Impero in ogni mare, e godevano in 
premio d*una illimita liberty di oommercio in tutti i porti del Medi« 
terraneo e del Mar Nero." — Formaleonu 
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a charge to use all possible despatch in transporting 
certain quantities of wine, oil, and other produce from 
divers points on the Istrian coast to the royal palace 
at Bavenna. This traffic as it existed in the time 
of the Goths, represents the mercantile transactions 
of the Islanders in their rudest aspect and their 
earliest stage of development. The carrying trade, 
like every other branch of Venetian commerce, even- 
tually received enormous extension. The Venetians 
became the Carriers of the World. During the medi- 
eval period, the postal service which was performed by 
captains of Venetian argosies or transports, formed the 
sole channel of communication between the Courts of 
Germany and Constantinople. 

Between the plan which was pursued by the Vene- 
tians in the middle ages in regard to the transmission 
of letters and that which prevails at the present day, 
some important points of discrepancy existed. The 
Foreign Post necessarily depended, in the absence of 
modem appUances, upon sailing vessels. The move- 
ments of the Letter-Carrier, who was obliged to make 
his circuit in a gondola, were regulated to a large 
extent by the state of the winds and the currents; 
and in tempestuous weather, the correspondence 
between Grade and Cavarzero was subject to long and 
constant interruptions. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, a merchant residing at Venice, who might 
be desirous of communicating with his agent or with 
another merchant at Constantinople, never expected 
to receive an answer in much less than fifty days. 
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A third respect, in which the old Venetian Postal 
System differed from that in present use was not less 
cnrions, though it was of a less essential character. 
Instead of levying the charge on a stamp, impressed 
with the head of the reigning Sovereign, it was there 
the practice to levy it on the seaL To superintend the 
^* Sealing Department/' certain officers denominated 
BuUatori (Sealers) existed at Venice at least as early 
as the reign of Pietro Ziani (1205-29) ; these function- 
aries were appointed by the Government, and were 
under its immediate control; and from a passage in the 
Coronation-Oath of Ziani's successor, Giacomo Tiepolo, 
it appears that, so £ur as the circulation of letters in the 
Dogado itself was concerned, two tariffs were then in 
force, of which one was for foreigners, and the other 
for subjects of the Bepublic. The former was fixed at 
twelve Danari Grandly or three Soldi; the latter did not 
exceed half that sum. ^ It was not competent for the 
Bullator to exact any higher rate without special 
authorization from the Doge in Council. The price 
demanded for the postage of a letter to a distant 
station, such, for instance, as Constantinople or Saint 
Jean d'Acre, where the difficulty of communication 
was so great, and the intermediate passage occupied 
so long a space, was probably considerable. 

It can hardly be a source of surprise that the 

* '*De SigiUatur& literamm non fiiciemus tolli nisi denarios zii. par- 

vulos, et a forinseco soldoe tree (dve denarios xii. grandes), salvo quod, 

ci bullata fuerit litcra aliqua alicujus magni n^otii, nostri Oonsiliarii 

possint licentiare bullatorem amplias toUendi, ut nobis et eis yidebitur.** 

. — (presBO Bomanin, Documenti). 
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Maritime Gommerce should have experienoed an early 
and rapid expansion* Assuredlji if a State ever 
existed wliichi in a higher degree than any other, 
received a spur to industry and enterprise, if one was 
to he named to which had been given, more distincUy 
than to any other, a Mission of Commerce, that State 
was Venice/ When the natives of the Terra-Ferma 
sought shelter in the marshes of Adria in the fifth 
century, two courses were open to their adoption. 
On the one hand, they were at Uberty to await the 
moment when the affairs of the Peninsula should be 
more settled, and then to return to the homes which 
they had abandoned; on the other, it was placed 
within their power to retam their independence, to 
develope their naval and mercantile resources, to 
render their country a cradle of the Arts, and to 
become the greatest people in Europe I 

Even in the eighth century, the Venetian relations 
with many distant regions were estabhshed on a 
tolerably sound footing. At that period the Bepublic 
maintained more or less constant communication with 
France, Turkey, and Egypt; and with intermediate 

' "Aquileia, Opitergio (Odcrzo), Altino, Padova, Ateste, Vioenza, 
Verona, tutte Taltre dtta, quante se v*eraiio nel paeae de Yeneti, ibraa 
prcs>e, soccheggiatc, desolate, arse, e rorinate dai fondamenti ; gli abitanit 
infelici senza tetto c scnza speranza di risorgere, col terrore alle spallc pre- 
cipitaronsi in folia negli angttsti asili delle lagune; apportandovi le 
ricchezze sottratte alia rapina, la naturale loro industria, i loro saggi 
cofltami, e la loro religione ; e m quest! fondamenti stabilirono una nuova 
Republlca, legrieati in tal guisa dalle Italiane nazioni, dreondati da 
sempre nuovi ncinici, assediati dai bisogni, non restara loro per patri- 
monio che il mare.*' — See Formaleoni (Navigaxione d^li Antichi nel 
Mar Nero, ii. 20-1). 
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points it may be fairly assamed that she was at least 
equally familiar. In 827| an edict was published by 
the Doge Giustiniani Badoer/ in which all trans* 
actions with Mohammedan countries were temporarily 
inhibited; and it was in direct violation of this law that 
the two Venetian traders, who transferred the remains 
of Saint Mark to Venice two years afterward, were 
bartering their goods with the MisbeUevers on the quay 
of Alexandria. In 940, a contemporary writer tells us,* 
that the flower of the Greek imperial marine was com- 
posed of Venetian and Amalfitan sailors. Thirty-seven 
years later (977), a colony of Venetians estabUshed 
itself at Limoges, in the department of Haute- 
ViennCf and the street, where the new-comers were 
located, soon became known as the Eue des Venidens.^ 
But it was not till the close of the following century, 
at least, that the Islanders succeeded in planting 
similar settlements in the south of France, at Mar- 
seilles,^ at Aiguemortes, at Toulouse, and elsewhere. 

During the reign of Orseolo 11. (991-1008) , the 
feudal annexation of a large portion of the Dalmatian 
coast opened a new field to Venetian enterprise ; the 
Islanders, who had already formed emporiums and 
agencies at Zara, Oapo d' Istria, and other leading 
points, were not remiss in extending and enlarging 



> Filiui (Memorie, v. 25). 

* Litttpmid, Legatio ad Nicepharum Phocanij a.i>. 940 (Muratori, 

ii. 416.) 
' ADou (JMoimmmidMDifftrenM Age»ob$ervSs dam la JEToiite- FteiM, 

p. 12). 

* Filiad (Ricerche, 86, et uq.) 
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their transactions with the newly acquired country; 
and the impulse thus given was considerably strength- 
ened by the simultaneous establishment of a closer 
and more intelligible connexion with the Mahom- 
medans of Syria, Egypt, and Barbary, with the petty 
rulers of the Crimea, and even with Persia. 

The precise character of external relations at this 
distant date constitutes, however, a point on which it 
is impossible to speak with certainty; and such a 
circumstance is the more perhaps to be regretted, 
since, had information been ampler in these respects, 
it might have been easier to judge how far the earlier 
Venetian navigators are entitled to the credit of having 
prepared the way for the more important and notable 
discoveries of the Zeni and the Poli, 

The Kiver, or Inland Commerce became at a veiy 
early period, extensive and valuable/ The Po, the 
Tagliamento, the Adige, the Brenta, and other streams, 
by which the peninsula was watered and fertilized, were 
soon covered with their cargoes. During the reign of 
Maurizio Galbaio (764-87), a fair was instituted at 
Pavia, of which the Venetians enjoyed all but the 
exclusive benefit. Thither the Lombards of all classes 
resorted in large numbers. There the courtiers of 
Charlemagne might often be seen buying mantles of 
the same hue and pattern which their great master 
dehghted to wear ; and there the ladies of Pavia were 

> ''*' Accedit etiam commodis vestris,** writes Cassiodorus (523), ^' quod 
vobis aliud iter aperitur, perpetui securitate tranquiUum : nam cum, 
ventis ssevientibus, mare liierit dausum, via Yobis panditur per amcenia- 
sima flu viorum."—( Opera, i. 187, edit. 1729.) 
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sore of meeting with gowns of the newest fJEtshion and 
of the finest texture.^ The trade in dresses of silk 
and cloth-of-gold was ahnost a monopoly. It waa 
restricted to three markets, Faviai Olivolo and San 
Martino, near Malamocco.^ 

At a later epoch (998) i the government of Orseolo 
II. entered into treaties with various Powers, by virtue 
of which several ports in the Peninsula were opened 
to Venetian traders on highly advantageous terms to 
the exclusion of any other Flag. Such became the 
character of the relations with Gruaro on the Livenza, 
and with San Michele Del Quarto on the Silis. With 
Aquileia, Ferrara (1102), Treviso (998), Verona, 
(1193) , and other places, the commercial intercourse 
of the Bepublic subsisted on a general footing of per- 
manence and security. In fetct, it would be difficult 
to name any quarter of the Peninsula, into which the 
Venetians had not penetrated before the end of the 
twelfth century, and where Venetian imports and 
manufactures were not admitted under more favourable 
conditions than those of contemporary mercantile 
communities. 

The unsettled state of Europe in the middle ages, 
and the scanty respect which was paid to principles of 
Maritime Law, even where such principles had been 
introduced, necessitated the establishment by the 
Venetians, in common with other Commercial Powers, 
of a system of Annual Trading Caravans. These 
periodical expeditions, which left Venice between 

> Filiasi {Rieerche, 23). « Sagorninus {Chr. 122-3). 
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Jannary and September, were under the protection 
of armed escorts. Their route was laid down with 
the utmost precision and strictness ; and no departure 
from the sailing instructions was permitted in the 
absence of an express authorization from the Gorem- 
ment. The number of caravauSi which were fitted out 
in the course of a year, depended, however, on eir- 
cTunstances. In times of war and pestilence, it was 
restricted ; at seasons of abundance, when peace 
prevailed, it exceeded the average. The most cele- 
brated were the ^^ Flanders Oalleys," which traded 
between Bruges and the seaports of France, Spain, 
Portugal and England; the <^ Bomania Galleys;"' 
the Galleys of Armenia, which visited Aias on the 
Gulf of Alexandretta ; the Galleys of Tana or Azoph, 
which confined themselves to the commerce of the 
Euxine, the Sea of Azoph, and the Crimea ; and the 
Galleys of Cyprus and Egypt, whose general destina- 
tion was Alexandria and Cairo.^ 

It is strange that, while more or less light is thrown 
by Arnold's Chronicle^ or the Customs of London^ written 
about 1490, and printed about 1500, as well as by the 
Fsedera, the Bolls of Parliament, and the Statutes,* 
on the early relations of Lombardy,* Hungary, Hol- 
land, Flanders, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Norway, and even Genoa* with Great Britain,^ the 



' Marin (t. lib. ii. c. 3) ; Depping {Commerce du Levant^ i. 156, et seq.) 

• Statutes at Large; edit 1769: vol. i.; Rymer, vol. i. part 2: edit. 
1816 ; Rolls of Parliament, ii. 32 ; iii. 48, 159, 429, &;e. 

> Statutes, i. 529, et alibi. * See also RasteU^s Chronicle : 1529 ; p. 219. 

* Am. Ghr., pp. 6, 101, 111, 117, 189 : edit 1811. 
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Venetians are not expressly mentioned in that work 
in any single iDstance. It is incontestable! neverthe- 
less, that from the reign of John, at leasts the inter- 
course of the Bepnblio with those islands was regular 
and large. Even before the close of the eleventh 
centmy, Otho degli Gherardini, a Florentine, settled 
in England, and became the proprietor of lands in 
no fewer than eight counties ; and it was from this 
gentleman, that sprang the ancestors of the noble 
House of Fitzgerald.^ Li 1157, Frederic Barbarossa 
obtained from Henry H. a mercantile charter;* and 
in 1200, King John declared that *^ all merchants, of 
what nation soever, should, with their merchandize, 
have safe-conduct to pass into England, and to repass 
thence, and to enjoy in that country the same peace 
and security as the merchants of England were allowed 
in the countries from which such merchants came/' * 
In 1245, according to the testimony of WaJsingham,^ 
England began to swarm with Italian placemen, just as 
in a former age she had swarmed with Norman inter- 
lopers ; and bitter and loud was the complaint that the 
foreigners were even absorbing all the richest benefices 
in the Church. The 17 Edw. I. (1289),* which pro- 
vided for the transport of merchandize out of Ireland 
into England and Wales, by merchants, aliens, and 

* T*he Earh ofKxldare and their Ancestors^ by the Marquis of Kildare : 
18/f8; p. 2. Tliis work affords some curious insight into the early 
relations of England with Ireland and Wales. 

• Sir H. Nicolas (JETm*. of the Royal (Eng.) Navy, 1. 74). 

• IWd. i 167-8. 

^ Ypodygma Neusiria, 1574 ; p. 60. 

* Stat, tub anno: edit 1769 ; vol. i. 
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otherSi seems to point to the Venetians without namin 
them. 

The first direct and expUcit allusion to Venice in 
the Public Records of England occurs in 1201/ on 
the 18th of January in which year Sing John granted 
to Johannes, the son of Leonardus Sucubus of Venice, 
and to his heirs, certain commercial privileges of high 
importance. ^'Johannes de Venetia" and his succes- 
sors, in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, rose to great note and affluence in the 
island, and acquired, probably by lapse of mortgages, 
estates in Nprfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire, a few of which they appear 
to have held of the Grown in capite^ some by sergeanty, 
and the rest in the more usual method. Among these 
lands are named Westham in Essex, Estwoldham in 
Hampshire, and Draycot in Wiltshire, for the last of 
which they paid annually seven pounds and seven 
shillings to the King.' During the reign of Edward HI., 
other instances are known of Venetians becoming 
landed proprietors in England ; and it is consequently 
matter of some surprise, that the earliest example 
found of naturalization happened only in 1430, when 
Gabriel Corbet, a Venetian, and of Southampton, 
mariner, was admitted to the rights of a denizen of that 
place, on payment of a reasonable fine into Chancery. ' 

' Rolls of Charters in the Tower of London, vol. i. part 1. 

' Roiuhrum Orig. Abbrev,, i. 192; ii. 2, 145, 198; Rolls of the 
Hundreds, i. 152; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 41 Hen. HI.; Pipe Rolls of 
the Exch*, 3 John ; Chancery Roll, 3 John. 

' Rons of Parliament, ir. 386. 
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The treaties of commerce between the Plantagenets 
and the Signoiy date so far back as 1304; and 
from that epoch the intimacy sensibly increased* The 
*' Flanders Galleys/' on their homeward route/ came 
to London, Dartmouth, Plymouth/ Sandwich, South- 
ampton, Rye, and Lynn, and exchanged alum, glass, 
silk, drapery, sugar, wines, confectionery, and even 
wood for tin, wool, iron,' hides, and other staples. 
Li 1472, an Act of ParUament (12 Edward IV.) > 
which was most probably a simple reproduction of a 
much older measure, compelled the Venetian mer- 
chants to bring with each butt of wine, containing 
from 126 to 140 gallons, *^ four good bowstaves" gra- 
tuitously, under penalty of 6$. 8d. for all butts sought 
to be imported without such staves; and this trade, 
indeed, was so profitable to the BepubUc that her sub- 
jects consented at an early date to accept as payment 
one-third in cash, and two-thirds in cloth. But the 
foreigners soon discovered that, while they were giving 
their customers 185 or 140 gallons to the butt, instead 
of 126,^ the EngUsh were cheating them outrageously, 
and were palming on them, *^ cloths of the which a 
great part be broken, broused, and not agreeing in the 
colour, neither be according to breadth, nor in no 
manner to the part of the same cloths shewed out- 
wards, but be falsely wrought with divers wools to the 
great deceit, loss, and damage of the people, in so 

' ImirueHona for the Fkmdert OaUeys, 1337-B : Misti Senato (quoted 
at length by Romanin, lii. 870-84). 

* Proceedings of the Privy Council of England^ i. 120, 

* BolU of Parliament, iiL 48. * SUOuUe at Large, 1 Rich. III. 

VOL. IV. 46 
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much that the merchantB that buy the same cloths, 
and carry them oat of the reahn to sell to straQgers, 
be many times in danger to be slain 1 " Of this gross 
and abominable fraud the sufferers were not slow to 
complain to the Crown ; and in 1389 (13 Bichard H). 
an Act appeared, by which '^ it was ordained and as- 
sented, that no plain cloth, tacked nor folded, shall be 
set to sale within the Counties of Somerset, Dorset, 
Bristoly and Gloucester, but that they be opened, upon 
pain to forfeit them, so that the buyers may see them, 
and know them, as it is used in the County of Essex ; 
and that the workers, weavers, and fallerS; shall put 
their seals to every cloth that they shall work, upon 
a certain pain, to be limited by the justices of the 
peace." This legislation by no means extinguished the 
grievance ; declaratory statutes were made from time to 
time, but without effect ; and at length, the Venetians 
declined to give any bonus, or lake the bad doth oi 
England, in payment for their own genuine import.^ 

In 1319,^ an Ambassador was, by virtue of a decree 
of the Pregadi, despatched to London, to demand re- 



' Thepasaionof the Duke of Clarence for Malmsey is weU known. It 
is mentioned in two passages in Richard III. : — 

^^First Murd, — Take him over the costard with the hilta of thy 
sword ; and then throw him into the malmsey butt in the next room. 

^* Second Murd, — O excellent device ! and make a sop of him.'* 

(Act i. Bc. 4.) 

" First Murd.—Take that, and that. If all this will not do» 

ril drown you in the malmsey butt within." 

In the second part of Hen, JF., Act ii. sc. 1, the Hostess csHkBardolph 
a '^malmsey-nose knave ;** and in Lovers Labour Lost, v. 2 (edit. Hailitt), 
malmsey is mentioned as a table- wine. 

* Marin (v. 304), and vide supra, cap. 17* 
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dress for certain damage inflicted upon two Venetian 
galleons on the high seas by English cruisers; and 
letters sealed with wax were issued shortly afterward 
by Edward IE. for the secnrity of the '^ Flander's 
GaUeys ! " ^ Among other pointSi the syndic accredited 
to the Court of Edward was directed to propose the 
establishment of a Oonsnlate in the British metropolis ; 
and even if snch an olyject was not immediately achieved, 
it is indisputable that such an institution was ui ex- 
istence at no distant period. 

In 1871, Edward WL., at the prayer of the Doge 
Andrea Gontanni, accorded a safe-conduct to all Vene- 
tian subjects in the English and Flemish seas.^ In 
1400, some merchants of Venice were charged with 
an attempt to pass their money at a higher rate than 
was legal ; the King, who was from London, minuted 
to the Privy Council, *^ that the merchants should bo 
treated with gentleness, but that the law must be 
enforced."' 

During the War of Chioggia, William Gould, William 
Cook, John Berkit, an individual, whose baptismal 
name we find distorted into CantaUtto^ and two knights. 
Sir Walter and Sir Benedict, were among those who 
entered the service of the Signory.* With the excep- 
tion of Gould, they distinguished themselves by their 
blusteriQg and litigious disposition, no less than by 
their great courage ; and, on one occasion, the Doge 



> Marin (v. 813). ' Patent RoUs, 44 Edw. m. 

' Proeeedingi and Ordinancu of ike Prwy Catmcil of England^ i. 120. 

« Bomiiiiin (ill. 288-92). 

45—2 
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was obliged to smnmon them to the deck of his galley, 
and to harangue them.^ Gould's share of spoil after 
the recovery of Chioggia which the countrTmen of 
CanialettOy retaliating upon the Bepublic, corrupted into 
Choscj* amounted to 500 ducats of gold.* In 1392/ 
Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, passed through 
Venice on his way to Jerusalem, and was honourably 
entertained by the Doge Antonio Veniero, who went 
some distance by water to meet the Earl; and it is 
related by Bastell, in the Chronicle which was printed 
by his brother, or himself, in 1529,^ how the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Hertford in the last year of Bichard II* 
(1399) were expelled from the reahn, and how Mow- 
bray, the " banish'd Norfolk" of Shakspeare-^- 

'* retired himself 
To Italy, and there, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth." ' 

In October of the same year, the Duke of Lancaster, 
on his accession to the throne of England as Heniy 
IV., hastened to notify the auspicious event to the 
reigning Doge Antonio Veniero in a letter, dated the 
4th of the month, and to offer sundry preferential 
Exemptions to Venetian traders/ The first European 
prince who, after the Battle of Bosworth, offered his 
congratulations to the Earl of Bichmond, was the 
Doge Agostino Barbarigo. 

1 Romanin (iil. 288-92). 

• P!/igfymage of Sir Richard Guylforde, a.d. 1506, p, 6. 
' Romanin (iii. 292). 

• Capgrave (Zwe* of the lUtutrimu Henries, Latin orig., p. 100). 

• Reprint, p 237. • RicK JL, Act iv. scene I : edit. Haditt. 
: Romanin (ui. 334). 
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In 1408, three Venetian galleys, having neglected ^ 
to discharge arrears of fiscal duties, were, after a 
certain term of grace, forfeited to the King ; and the 
owners were compelled to redeem their property with 
a fine of 2,000 marks. Of this proceeding the 
defaulters addressed a complaint to their Govem* 
ment; and the latter sent Fra Hieronimo, and snh- 
seqnently Antonio Bembo titles, to London, to inves* 
tigate the matter, and, if the circumstances warranted 
such a course, to require satisfaction* The commission 
of Bembo was dated the 80th April, 1409/ The 
instructions of the Envoy were, upon his arrival in 
London, to call upon the Vice-Consul there (de inde), 
and to assemble at his house the Committee of Mer- 
chants, to whom he was to explain the motive of his 
journey, and to take counsel as to the ways and means 
to be pursued in seeking an audience of his Majesty. 
In case our Lord the King happened to be from 
London, the Committee had power to determine the 
number of horses and servants which should be 



' AnUent Kalendars emd Inventories of Vie Exchequer^ ii. 77-8 ; Issuee 
of the Exchequer for 1409 (Lond. 1887 : 4**). " To Hugh Helwys, a 
notary public. In money paid to his own hands by consideration of the 
Treasurer and the Chamberlain for making and writing out an instrument 
made between our Lord the King (Henry lY.) and three owners and 
other good merchants belonging to three Venetian galleys, which arrived 
at the Fort of London in the tenth year (1409)," &c. A nearly similar 
case occurred 3 Hen. VI. {Inventoriee of the Exchequer, ii. 122). 

' CommUsume tTAmbasciata di Antonio Bembo a Londra, Aprilis die 
ult. 1409 (presso Romanin, Documenti, iii. No. 8). *' Wc, Michele Steno, 
by the Grace of God, Doge of Venice, &c., commit to you, the noble 
Antonio Bembo MiUte^ our well-beloved fellow-citizen, the task of going 
as our solemn Orator and Vice-Captain of our Galleys, to London, to the 
presence of the Most Serene Lord the King of England.** 
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accorded to his Excellence; ^'bnt/' sayd the Doge^ 
in BO many words, '^ yon shall not take with yon more 
than ten horses. For our pnrpose is, that all the 
ontlay to which yon may be pnt, in excess of your 
salary and a certam limited expenditure, shall be 
placed to the acconnt of the merchandize which is 
taken to Bniges and London, and from London and 
Brages to Venice." His Excellence was also reminded 
that it might possibly occur that the points, which he 
had it in charge to bring under the royal notice, would 
be referred to the General Parliament, ''which Par- 
liament," it is said, ''meets about the middle of 
September;" and in such an event he was enjoined 
to consult the Committee upon his stay in the capital. 
" That you may be in a better position to attain your 
object in the Parliament or otherwise," continued the 
Doge, "you ought to employ some one good and 
efficient lawyer, to whom you must pay such fees as 
are just and reasonable. After the dehvery of your 
credentials, you will call to the mind of his Majesty, 
how in the year just passed (1408) , on the occasion 
of an innovation (novitatis) put into practice against 
our galleys, and merchants, and merchandize in the 
port of London, we sent to his Palace the most 
reverend father Fra Hieronimo, professor of divinity, 
as our ambassador for the redress of our complaints 
and the restitution of our property, from whose report 
we feel assured that the King's Majesty is, as he ever 
was, benignly disposed toward us, our merchants, 
and subjects. We charge you to make terms with 
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Richard Stile^ the customer (cnstom-honse officer), 
because we are informed that, if the difference with 
him were settled, it would facilitate the adjustment 
of the difficulty. You will demand reparation for 
the noble Giovanni Zane, in such manner as shall 
appear to you most expedient. Tou will try to 
procure an understanding that, if any of our citizens, 
subjects, or lieges, recdve from any subjects of the 
King in London or (other parts of) England, goods 
for which he may omit to pay, our other citizens shall 
not on this account be molested, seeing that it is 
unjust that one should suffer for another.^ We have 
confided to your care some donations for the most 
Serene £ing, and certain other English noblemen, 
which you will be so good as to present forthwith 
upon your arrival in London. Your allowance for 
this your embassy and vice-captaincy will be 400 
ducats, of which the Masters of Galleys will contri- 
bute 100, and our Commune 100, and of which the 
remainder will be defrayed out of the London Trade 
Account; and you will be our Vice-Captain, in the 
same manner and under the same conditions as our 
other Vice-Captaim at London (in former times) ; and 
it shall be lawfril for you neither to engage in mercan- 
tile transactions at London, nor to employ any one to 
do so on your behalf." Such was the commission 
directed by the Doge Steno to his "well-beloved" 
Antonio Bembo Miles. 

It is to be collected that Era Hieronimo had already 

'. It was contrary to 27 £dw. m. c. 17» 
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contrived to put the matter in good train, when his 
Buccessor reached the Thames about the first week in 
June, 1409.^ It was reserved for Bembo to complete 
a negotiation which was evidently proceeding with a 
halting pace, to impart stabihty to the relations 
between the two Powers, and to obtain guarantees 
for the future; and it is highly probable that, even 
in the absence of any other motives, the vital interest 
which the English, and the town of Southampton 
especially, had in the uninterrupted maintenance of 
the Venetian trade with their ports, was instrumental 
in securing a compliance with the wishes of the 
Bepublic. In 1412, the Venetian Company of Lon- 
don lent the King 200Z. toward the outlay attendant 
upon his expedition for the recovery of Guienne ; 
and 200 marks were given in the same year for & 
similar purpose.* In 1415, when Henry V. was 
preparing to invade France, he had recoursci among 
other expedients, to pecuniary loans on the part of 
towns and private individuals ; and among the royal 
creditors were Nicolo Molini and his Venetian £ra« 
temity who, under the pressure of a threat that, if 
they were contumacious, his Majesty would commit 
them to the Fleet, till ''he heard a different account/'' 
advanced Henry 1,000L On the same occasion, the 
Genoese contributed 1,200Z., and those of Lucca, 200Z/ 

' Sir Richard Guildford tells us in his Pilgrimage^ 1506, that he was 
five weeks and three days sailing from England to Venice (p. 81) ; and 
" from Englonde to Venyce," he says (p. 82), " is vii. c. myle." 

• Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England^ n, 32. 

• Ibid. (u. 214). ♦ Ibid (ii, 165-6). 
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There is, perhaps, no passage in antient English 
literature which illustrates so well the histoiy of 
medieval Maritime Warfare, or estabhshes more tri« 
mnphantly the early origin of the connexion between 
the British Isles and Lombardy, including Venice, 
than one which is found in Arnold's Chronicle : — 

*^ Of Marchauntis Aliens : 

^'Ale marchauntis, but yf they wer openly afore 
forboden, shall have sauf and suer conduyte to goo fro 
Englad, and to com into England, and dwell, and goo 
bi England as wel hi lande as by water to bey and to 
Belle without all evil tollis, and by olde and right 
usagis ; an take (save) that i tyme of warre, and yf 
(they) be of lande of warre ageinst us, and such be 
founde in our land in the begynnynge of warre, (they 
shall) be atached without harme of body or goodis, 
tU it be known of us, or of our chief iustices, how y 
marchantis be entreted the whiche be founde in the 
lande, and agenst us in the lande of warre ; and yf 
our folke be sauf there, sauf be other in our lande ! '' 

At the same time, although Shakspeare, through 
the mouth of the Duke of York,^ speaks — 

" Of &shions of proud Italy, 
Wboee manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation — "^ 

England had no particular reason to gaze with envy 
on the prosperity of the Great Republic. The house- 
hold books and rolls of the thirteenth and fourteenth 

' Rich* 11^ Act ii. 8C. 1 : edit. Hazlltt. 
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centuries clearly shiew that the position of the wealthier 
classes in that countiy was then remarkahly opnlent/ 
An old poem by Richard of Maidstone, who died in 
1896, commemorates the profuse expenditure, sump- 
taous habits, and rich costome of the Londoners of 
that period.* An Italian of rank, who visited London, 
as well as Oxfbrd and other towns both in England 
and Scotland, about 1500, has left a graphic and 
glowing account of the condition of the metropolis it- 
self in the days of Henry YII/ In the Strand alone, 
he assures us that there were fifty-two goldsmiths' 
shops, so rich and full of silver vessels, great and 
small, that <' in aU the shops of MUan, Bome, Venice, 
and Florence put together, there were not so many ! " * 
'' There is no small innkeeper," he continues, " how- 
ever poor and humble he may be, who does not serve his 
table with silver dishes end drinking cupsy and no one 
who has not in his house silver plate to the amount of 
lOOZ. sterling, which is equivalent to 600 gold crowns 
amcmg us."* In 1507, the daughter of Henry VH., 



' Roll of the Household Expenses of Richard de SwmfieU Bishop of 
Hereford, 1289-90 (Camden Soc^ 1854); Liber Quotidianus Edwardi 
Primi, 1769 : 4^ ; Mcaaurs and Household Expenses in England in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (Boxb. Club, 1841) ; Privy Purse 
Expenses of Edward IV. and Elizabeth of York : Lond^ 1 830 ; 8^ ; Cam- 
den Miscellany^ vol. iii. 

* Ricardi Maydiston, Concordia inter Reg, Ricard, 11. et Civitatem 
London. (Camd. Soc. 3, 1838). 

* Relation oftheJsland of England (Camd. Soc. 37). 

* Page 42-3. He speaks of the riches of England as greater than 
those of any other country in Europe ; and as arising, to a laige extent, 
from her enormous trade in tin and wool. 

» Page 28-9 
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the Lady Marji was married to the Prince of Castilri 
Archdnke of Austria ; and the splendid ** Solemnities 
and Trimnphs" celebrated on that occasion are de« 
scribed in a tract which was printed in the same year.^ 
The English experiences of Sebastiano Ginstiniani, 
whose embassy extended from 1616 to 1619, have 
been published; and it was only in 1620 that the 
pageant of "the Field of Cloth-of-Gold " gave the 
Venetian ambassadors, who accompanied the King 
with twenty-three servants and eleven horses,^ so 
exalted a conception of the magnificence of the Court 
of Henry Vm. 

Prior to the institution of the Dogate^ the Venetian 
islands formed a Federative State, united by the 
memory of a common origin and the sense of a 
common interest; the Arrengo, which met, at irre^ 
gular intervals, to dehberate on matters of public 
concern, was too numerous and too schismatical to 
exercise immediate control over the nation ; and each 
island was consequently governed, in the name of the 
people, by a gastaldo or tribune, whose power, nomi- 
nally limited, was virtually absolute. This adminis- 
tration lasted nearly two centuries and a half, during 
which period Venice passed through a cruel ordeal of 
anarchy, oppression, and bloodshed. The tribunes 
conspired against each other; the people rebelled 
against the tribunes. Family rose against family, sect 

' Londanj by Bichard Finaon: 4^ (reprinted for the Roxburgh dab, 
1818: 4«*). 
* RiOand Pq)ers, p. 88 : Lond^ 1842 ; 4'» (Camd. Soe.) 
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against sect ; and the spirit of partisanship soon grew 
stronger than the spirit of patriotism. In course of 
time, every man became less a Venetian than an 
HeracUan or an Equilese; and he learned to think 
that it was less disgraceful to betray his comifcry, 
than to desert his faction. In spite, howeveri of its 
feeble and despotic nature, the power of the Gastaldi 
flourished till the close of the seventh century ; and 
the first measure, tending to impair their influence, 
was adopted only in 6d7, in which year, the people, 
thinking perhaps that it was less difficult to bear, as 
well as more easy to punish, the tyranny of one than 
the tyranny of many, assembled at Heraclia on the 
invitation of the Patriarch of Grade, and elected Paolo 
Luca Anafesto, a citizen of that place. Chief of the 
Tribunes, and Doge of Venice. 

Subsequently to 697, it was usual for each house- 
holder in Venice to set apart, for the use of the State, 
the tithe of his income ; and this contribution consist- 
ing, if in kind, of honey, oil, wine, salt, fish, poultry, 
and other useful commodities, was consigned to the 
Ducal fisc, which formed, in that primitive age, the 
sole public treasury. * The revenue, which the Chief 
Magistrate derived from the payment of tithes, was, 
however, scanty and precarious; the citizens often 
neglected to discharge, the early Doges sometimes felt 
it injudicious, sometimes they found it impracticable, 
to enforce the demands of the assessors; and the 
necessity consequently arose of having recourse to a 

> Chronica deUa Magnifica Citta di Venezia, fol. 25 (King's MSS. 150). 
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private trade in time of peace, and to a volontaiy or 
even compnlsorj loan in time of war. It seems im- 
possible to contemplate without interest a commmiity 
originally so mde, so deficient in any system of finan- 
cial or political economy, so ignorant of constitutional 
principles, yet working out with such indefatigable 
assiduity the twin problems of European civilization 
and its own greatness. Venice began to labour in 
the solitary paths of commerce, while a fog still 
enveloped the unregenerated tarth ; she toiled in the 
darkness, unobserved, with keen instincts, and lofty if 
not noble aspirations. She had a soul, which thirsted 
for gain, and panted for knowledge ; a heart which 
was steeled against adversity and disappointment ; her 
sons ploughed unknown seas, and penetrated into 
unexplored regions, in the pursuit of wealth and the 
means of wealth; and when the night at length 
passed away, and the morning broke in dazzling 
radiance, men witnessed the transformation of a few 
scattered villages into a great City, and of a humble 
commonwealth of coasting traders into a cosmopoUtan 
society of merchant-princes I 

» 

War, however, was a rare contingency. The 
Venetians quickly discovered, how imperative it was 
upon a mercantile community to exhibit a placable 
spirit in their intercourse with strangers : nor were 
the islanders unsuccessful in general in maintaining 
relations of amity with the Lombard Kings, the Free 
Towns on the Gulf, and with the petty princes of 
Dabnatia and Croatia. . 
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In the same maimer as the abode of the Chief 
Magistrate in many other countries during the middle 
ages, the Ducal Palace was one of the leading instita- 
tions of the Republic. In the Palace, the confines of 
which were protected by a rude mural fortification, 
was transacted, under ordinary circumstances, all the 
business of the State. It was the residence of the 
Doge, the radiating point round which the whole 
machinery of the Venetian government centrifngally 
revolved. In its apartments, imperfectly furnished 
ismd imperfectly ventilated, ambassadors and deputa- 
tions were received ; from it all. treaties and solemn 
instruments were usually dated. The Palace had its 
own Court, which was the highest judicial tribunal 
known to the law ; and its own Fisc, which remained, 
during many centuries, the national exchequer. 
Special by-laws regulated its internal economy, and 
took cognizance of offences perpetrated within its 
precincts. To its use a special gondola service was 
appropriated. Here the Ducal Notary, in an illiterate 
age a fimctionaiy of considerable eminence: the Chan- 
cellor of the Ducal Hall,, to whom was confided the 
custody of the principal seal of the Doge ; and tho 
privileged body of MiUtia, the Excusati del DucatOy had 
their peculiar seat. Under the same roof was a Chapel, 
where religious worship was daily celebrated before the 
Ducal family and establishment; a kitchen, with all 
its appurtenances ; a well, an armoury, and a] store 
magame. Thus the low and irregular pile of build- 
ings, which became known toward the tenth oi 
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eleventh centiury as Saint Mark's^ almost constituted 
antiently a small city within a greater ; and hence it 
arose that, in the frequent political convulsions by 
which Venice was torn in the early period of her 
history, the Ducal residence occupied so prominent a 
place, and that so much stress was laid by the revolu- 
tionists on the maatery of that situation. Hence, too, 
proceeded the statute of 976, which punished with no 
ordinary severity the authors of riots and disturbances 
in Saint Mark's, and which sought to provide a season-* 
able remedy for the evil, which had already come to so 
rank a growth in the Falace-Bevolutions of medieval 
France. 

The establishment of fixed principles for the regula- 
tion of the Household and Privy-Purse expenses of 
the Doge, cannot be referred with safety to a period 
anterior to the thirteenth century. But, neverthe- 
less, there can be little hesitation in believing that 
the supersession of the primitive method of sup- 
porting the dignity of the Crown, which prevailed in 
the time of Paolo Luca Anafesto and his immediate 
successors, occurred much earlier. At a later epoch, it 
became the practice to allow out of the Fisc a sum of 
8,000 lire {lihrm)^ per mensem, for the purpose of 
meeting the ordinaiy current expenditure of the 
Grown (1262). This money was placed in the office 
of the Procuratie of Samt Mark to the credit of the 
Doge and his Privy Council, who were authorized 
to draw upon this fond as occasion might require. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it was usual to prepare 
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a monthly^ or at least quarterly schedulei shewing in 
detail the items of expenditure, with the difference or 
excess ; and there is some reason to belieye that this 
branch of the public accounts was regularly audited 
at intervals of three months. During the reign of 
Beniero Zeno, therefore (1262-68), the total annual 
grant for a service which has been termed elsewhere, 
in a somewhat more extended sense, the Civil list, 
was 86,000 lire — a much smaller amount than the hire 
of the vessels which conveyed Saint Louis to A&ica in 
1268 ; and a similar estimate might not improbably 
be found to apply in an equal degree to any given year 
of the thirteenth century. 

The jurisdiction of the Doge's Court (Corte Ducale), 
in which his Serenity himself, by a mere legal fiction, 
perhaps, officiated as President, and which had its 
sittings in the Palace, was not less extensive at and 
long after its foundation than the old English Curia 
or Avla Begis^ which it resembled in another particular, 
namely, its liabihty to follow the Doge from one 
residence to another. Like all institutions of the kind 
in the middle ages, this Court united in its attributes 
the judicial and legislative capacities ; and the neces- 
sary consequence was, that a vast and indeed undefined 
authority was vested in that tribunal. Gradually, 
however, it lost this moveable quality, and its multi- 
farious functions were diverted into other channels by 
the creation of distinct and stationary Courts of Law. 
The office of Judex Communis, or Judge of the Com- 
mune, was one of considerable antiquity. The name 
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occurs so far back as the eighth centmy ; and it is by 
no means unlikely that this magistrate was, among the 
Venetians of that day, the interpreter of a Common 
Law compomidedi on the same principle as elsewhere, 
of immemorial customs and usages derived, for the 
most part, from those of the Yeneti, the Goths, and 
the Lombards : while, on the other hand, they were 
in a few instances nothing more than dormant or un- 
reclaimed portions of the Civil Law itself. At a com- 
paratively early date, a Criminal Court was established 
in the capital of the Republic, consisting of forty 
persons (who sat perhaps alternately or by rotation), 
and thence designated the Quabantu. Nor is it 
possible to beUeve that a State with a daily-increasing 
population, and a peculiarly deep interest in the 
prompt and effectual administration of justice, re- 
mained long without certain tribunals for the redress 
of civil injuries, defective as those tribunals were apt 
to be at the outset. As the aristocratic jealousy of the 
monarchical power of the Crown became in course of* 
time more and more strong, the decline of the Ducal 
Court, and the gradual loss of many of the high and 
dangerous attributes with which it had been clothed in 
the first instance, would naturally be viewed by theVene- 
tian Nobles, as a class, with more than complacency. 
The epoch in the Venetian annals, which witnessed 
the decay of the ambulatory Curia Duds and the 
partition of its more leading fdnctions among several 
distinct and stationary tribunals, bears some analogy 
to that epoch in the history of English progress, which 
VOL. IV. 46 
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witnessed the establishment of the Oommon Pleas at 
Westminster; and it is instractiye to contrast the 
different inflnence which the same conrt exercised in 
the two countries. In England, it fitvoured the first 
growth of popular mstitutions. At Venice, it laid the 
first foundation of the patrician and oligarchical 
government ! 

While the Ducal Court still continued to be a Court 
of Circuit, the practice was, that his Serenity or his 
representatives should make a progress through the 
Dogado at stated intervals by water, and should dis- 
embark at the dwelling of any citizen, where previous 
notice had been given of a wish to go to law on some 
civil question. If it was summer, the case was heard 
under the portico of the mansion; in the colder season, 
the Court probably adjourned to one of the apartments. 
After the Revolution of 1172,. an usage arose that, 
whenever the Doge presided in person, a fine should 
be paid into Court by one or both of the litigants, as 
a guarantee against bad faith, and that the amount 
should be recoverable by appeal to the Great Council. 
The violent end of MiohieU in., and the perturbed 
condition of the Republic at that period, will explain 
such a custom. 

The Domestic Establishment, which the Doge was 
eii:pected to maintain, was not framed in the first 
instance on a very large or expensive scale. It con- 
sisted of a staff of twenty servants (servi)^ inclusively 
of those who were employed in the culinaiy depart- 
ment. It is illustrative of the minute detail to 
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the early Venetian Constitation descended, that 
whenever a domestic quitted the servicCi it was one 
of the minor obligations^ imposed on the Doge by 
his Coronation-Oathi not to leave the place nn- 
supplied beyond a month from the creation of the 
vacancy* 

A privileged Body, denominated the Exoubati dbl 
DuoATO,* whose origin was probably coeval with the 
Dogate itself, attended the First Magistrate on all 
occasions of public solemnity ; they formed his retinue 
and guard of honour. The number of the Excusati 
exceeded not 200, of whom 180 were ordinarily on duty 
in the mterior of the Palace ;' and the division of the 
body into Maggiori and Minori implied a claim, on 
its part, to certain valuable franchises, among which 
were included a partial exemption from the payment of 
tithes, and a free grant of land. 

' Si quia (seryufl) defeoerit Tel receoBerii a nostro Benritio bonft fide aine 
frande, alimn sao loco idM xunim menflem recnperare debemiuH--lVo- 
mission of Ike Doge Oiacamo Tiepolo^ a.b. 1229 (preuo Romanin). 

* The Exenaati (exeoaed) of the Repablie, hore some lOceneiB to the 
Bxcuiodi of Spain ; the Scotuh Archen of Louis XI. ; the Yaraogians of 
Constantinople; and the Teomen of the Guard of Heniy Vn. of 
England. 

* "* TroYO,** says Sansovino ( Vene^ DucriUa^ vi 242 : ed. 1663, 4«), 
** in una antica serittuTa qneste rubiiche : 

Excusati de Muriano et eornm nomina, et sont 44 
Ezcosati de Mazzorbo et isti sent de 

MajimbuB (Maggiori) et sont 28 

Exensatl de Toroello ••• ••• ..« et sunt 9 

Exeiisati de Costanciaco ••• ••• et sunt 19 

Ezeiisati de Prioratii I/>yoli ••• ... et sont 19 
Hco snnt nomina Ezensatonnnf qui ser- 

tinnt in Palatio et sunt 124 

Nomina Ezensatonnn Nostil Falatll ... et sont 198 

46 — 2 
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By his Coronation-Oath his Serenity was specially 
bound to hold in respect the privileges and immunities 
of the Excnsati; to refrain^ unless sufficient cause 
could be shown to the contrary, from hindering the 
members of the Corps in the exercise of any Trade or 
Art, to which they might have been called ; and not 
to exact from them any service whatever beyond such 
as was prescribed by the laws and traditional usages of 
the Dogado.^ 

Each Island was required to provide a fixed number 
of barks and gondoliers, for the service of the Doge, 
who employed them in the transport of merchandize 
from one point to another, or as a means of convey- 
ance, whenever he might feel disposed to proceed on 
a visit to an adjoining island. 

The Doge used to rise early. His first duty was 
attendance at the service of Mass, which was performed 
every morning in his own private chapel; and he 
afterward proceeded to apply his attention to his 
magisterial fanctions. Accompanied by his notary 
who, in those unlettered ages, was abnost invariably 
a churchman, he either presided over his own Court 
at the Palace, or, if no cases of importance happened 
to be pending there, he was present at the sittings of 
one of the other tribunals, or of the Placitum Pvblicxmi^ 



' De Ezcosatis Nostri Ducatus nulliim servitinm amplius inquirere 
debeamufl, nisi quantum Nostris piedecessoribus per bonam consac- 
tadinem in Nostro Palatio fecenint ; et quandocumqne pergere yoluerint 
ad negodandum negocia sua, absque omni contradictione peigere debeant, 
nisi per Nos remanaerit, et per m^jorem partem Concilii Nostri aut per 
publicom iiitexdictum.*i>om. of Tiepolo^ 1229 (presio Bomanin). 
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which nsed to be held like that of the Bomans and 
Lombards nnder the open sky. It was a characteristic 
which the Doge had in common with the Bnlers of all 
nascent States, that he combined in his own person 
the chief judicial with the chief executive and even 
Icgielatiye authority. From time to time, he was in 
the habit of paying a visit of inspection and inquiry 
to the several islands, which lay around the capital, in 
order that he might be in a position to check abuses, 
and to prevent any arbitrary stretches of power on the 
part of the Tribunes and other subordinate members 
of the Government. Occasionally it was his practice 
to shew himself formally in public, and to give his 
benediction to the assembled people; and when it 
happened that the fulfilment of his multifajrious 
avocations admitted relaxation and mental repose, 
his Serenity sometimes took gondola, and followed 
the chase in the woods of Loredo. 

In the infancy of the Bepublic, the Doge was held 
to be the Fountain and Mirror of Justice; and not 
only was any question, which a Judge of the Com- 
mune might feel himself incompetent to decide, refera- 
ble in the last resort to the Throne, but in all instances, 
where a suitor or a prisoner might have reasonable 
grounds for disputing a judicial award, a right of appeal 
lay in the same quarter. An exception, indeed, cannot 
but seem to have existed to the general rule in the 
case of the Judges of the Palace who, forming the 
Corte Ducale, or Curia Dudsy over which his Serenity 
himself was in the habit of presiding, were necessarily 
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final in their jndgments. There could hardly be an 
appeal to the Dpge £rom the Doge. It was from the 
Curia Duds that flowed for the most part the l^al 
and judicial doctrines, which constituted the Common 
Law of Venice. 

Eren in the earliest times, the Ducal costume^ was 
not without splendour. The Beiretta (Beretum) or 
Bonnet, which seems to have borne a dose resemblance 
to the diadem of the Kings of antient Phiygia, was a 
high round cap, of conical form, not unsimilar to the 
episcopal mitre : it was composed of rich materials, 
most frequently of crimson or purple yelyet ; the apex 
was studded with pearls or predous stones, and it was 
surmounted by a plain rim of gold.* Underneath the 
Berretta, the chief magistrate wore a white linen coif, 
in order that, as a mark of the peculiarly exalted 
dignity of his office, his head might remain covered, 
when the bonnet itself was removed. A doublet of red 
velvet, with straight sleeves tapering toward the wrist, 
and a high collar, was in part hidden by an outer 
mantle sometimes curiously figured, which descended 
almost to the feet, with a border of gold fringe and a 
small circular dasp of gold. A sable cape, red stock- 
ings, and shoes of a somewhat primitive pattern, com- 
pleted his attire. In the drawing from which the 
present description is borrowed, the hands are not 

■ The diavring of An Antient Doge is copied from Mutinelli (De/ 
sTottume Venexiano: 1831). 

* The Berretta was at last made so weighty, that the Doge sddom woie 
it. Toward the middle of the fourteenth centuiy, the Ftocoraton of 
Saint Mark were chaiged to remedy this evil. 
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gloved. On festivalB and Bolemn occasions, the Doge 
was even more magnificently clad. His brows were 
encircled by a gold crown blazing with jewels. His 
doublet and cloak were of cloth-of-gold. Before him 
a page carried a cushion of the same material, and a 
Venetian of gentle blood bore the Sword of State.^ 

Subsequently to the twelfth century, the whole 
costume, and the form of the Berretta or Gobno 
especially, underwent several variations; and, so far as 
the headdress itself was concerned, those variations 
were, to some extent, symbolical of the changes which, 
at successive periods, affected the authority of the 
Chief Magistrate. As the personal power and influ- 
ence of the latter gradually suffered a decline, the 
Crown gradually lost that conical form and that 
sacred type, which it possessed in the primitive times, 
when Venice boasted some similitude to a patriarchal 
government, and her Doge was the Father of the 
People ! • 

So little is known of the Badoer and Sanudo 
dynasties of Venetian Doges, that they seem to belong 
to an Age of Fable rather than to an Age of History. 
They are nearly as legendary as the monarchs of the 
early Anglo-Saxon period. Their existence is airy 
and incorporeal. They come and depart like phan- 
toms. Their antecedents and character are equally 

^ M. da Canale, Cr<maca Veneta (seritto 1267) ; Arch. Star. ItaL viii. 
273. 

* Pletro Giustiniani Clstorie, lib. i. edit. 1560) ; Reipublica CaruiUutio, 
fol. 29 (Harl. MSS. 4743) ; Sansovino ( Veneiia Deseritta, lib. zi. passim) ; 
Filiaai iMemorie Stariche^ y. 186, 190, 301). 
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hidden from onr knowledge ; and their porijaits,^ which 
have heen handed down, are prohably no less apocry- 
phal than those of the first line of Scotish Kings. 
They enter the stage, clothed with all the virtaes which 
should adorn their exalted station, live then* day, and 
after a certain lapse of time, retire into a convent, or 
succumb to a faction. Thus they leave no enduring 
impression behind them; and the attempt to know 
something more of these mythical and shadowy per- 
sonages than their warlike achievements, to acquire 
an insight into their eveiy-day hfe, and to obtain a 
glimpse of their human instincts and sympathies, must 
be abandoned from a sheer conviction of its hopeless- 
ness. We seek living men, and we find statues ! 

Venice was ahnost from the beginning a place of 
universal resort, the Goshen of Italy. At Venice was to 
be purchased eveiy article of use, luxuiy, or ornament. 
Here might be found shopkeepers, manufacturers and 
contractors of every class, who were ready to execute 
orders of any description. On her quays, captains of 
vessels were continually waiting to receive cargoes and 
passengers. In those streets, sailors and mechanics, 
the workmen at the glass-fdmaces, and the operatives 
at the Arsenal, busy townfolk, and curious strangers, 
were to be seen at all times hurrying to and frx) in « 



' Serie di Dogi di VenexiaintagUaH in rame da Antonio Nani; Yeneiia, 
1840, fol. The portraits of the Doges, from Anafesto downward, tuce also 
found m Fongasse {Oeneral Hisiorie of the Magnificent State of Venice; 
Englished by W. Shnte: Lond., G. £ld., 1612, fol. 2 vols.); and in 
Vianoli (Historia Veneta; 1680-1: 2 vols.) Upon the latter, Nani 
professes to have partly based his work. 
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confosed throng from the break of day, when the Bell 
at the Campanile (beneath which were the comiters 
of the money-changers) smnmoned the artificers in 
the employment of Government to their labonrs, till 
sunset. 

The floating population of snch a Oity was of course 
enormous. Multitudes were constantiy arriTing or on 
their departure.^ Whether the visitor to Venice was a 
pilgrim, who desired to take his passage in a vessel 
bound for the Holy Land, or a foreign merchant, who 
had come to attend the Faur at Murano, or some devout 
person, who wished to join in the celebration of the 
Feast of Corpus-Christi, it mattered little. On land- 
ing at the Piazza of Samt Mark, he was sure of 
meeting with one of the Commissaries (Sensali or 
Messeti% who were bound to be in constant attend- 
ance on that spot, and whom he engaged to provide 
him with a lodging, to change his money, and to 
perform any other service which he might require. 
It was the business of the Commissary to protect his 
employer against fraudulent innkeepers, and to caution 
him against the deceitful practices of sea-captains : if 
he was detected in an act of dishonesty, or in a dere- 
liction of his duty, or if he was charged with a misde- 
meanor of any kind, the Messeto was liable to a penalty 
of not less than half a ducat. It was the province of a 
particular department of the Public Service (Messet- 

' Sanudo Tonello (Letter to the ArcMnehop o/Bavemuij March, 1326 ; 
G. D, per Francos, ii. 304). 
* Marin (▼. 181). 
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aria^) to take cognizance of the proceedingB of this 
body of officials, as well as to examine and regolate 
the chaises of hostelriesi and, generally, to see that no 
imposition was practised with impunity on nnsnspecting 
travellers. The Commissaiy was under oath to accept 
or solicit employment only at the hands of strangers, 
or of members of the Venetian clergy and nobility. 

The Venetian Hotels were very antient and very 
celebrated. The leading establishments of this kind 
in the fourteenth century were the Moon^ the White 
lAon, and the WUd Savage. The first-named was 
flourishing in 1819, the second, in 1824; and the 
<<Wild Savage'' was a fieanous resort for travellers, 
who could afiford to pay well, in the time of the Doge 
Andrea Gontarini (1868). In the following century, 
the PUgrim^ the Little Horse^ the CapellOf and the 
Rizzaf are mentioned in the Books of the Procuratie 
of Saint Mark. In 1484, the concourse of strangers 
at a tournament, held in that year, was so vast, that 
all the hotels were filled, and permission was given to 
private householders to let their apartments famished. 
After 1280, and perhaps earlier, it became the business 
of the Police to take care by personal inspection that 
hotel-keepers provided proper beds and clean sheets 
and coverlets, and duly attended to the comforts of 
their visitors.' 

There were many posts which were less lucrative 



^ The Bapervision of all mercantile oontraets likewise came within the 
cognizance of this Department. — ^Marin (y. 181). 
' Romanin (iv. 492). 
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than that of Sensale. Not a single day elapBod mthont 
witnessing the landing of a large number of persons at 
the Piazza on business of various kinds. Sometimes 
it happened that an ambassador and his suite camoi 
and wished to secure berths in a vessel about to 
leave for Constantinople. From time to time^ a Boyal 
or Pontifical visit, or a Coronatioui or Ducal wedding, 
was the means of providing profitable employment for 
every Commissary in the City. But the cause, which 
more than any other contributed to swell the floatmg 
population, was the periodical recurrence of Fairs and 
Holy Festivals, when the gathering of strangers from 
every part of the adjoining Terra-Ferma was beyond all 
behef. One year, during the reign of Pietro Tradenigo 
(860), was recollected, when the frost was so severe, 
that the visitors to the annual fsiiB were able to cross on 
foot, or come in carriages, instead of employing boats. 
From those twin scourges of the Middle Ages, 
Plague and Famine, which were largely due to an 
ignorance of agriculture, to the slowness of inter- 
communication, and to the stagnation of trade, even 
Venice herself enjoyed not an exemption. Her expe- 
riences of them, though less severe, were far from 
being uncommon. It was only as the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, which the Italian Bepublics fos- 
tered, and to which the Crusades gave an undoubted 
stimulus, was gradually developed in Europe, that 
those frightful visitations of pestilence and hunger, 
with the recitals of which the pages of Eadmer and 
Oleber abound, when men forgot their humanity and 
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blasphemed their Creator, sensibly diminished in fre- 
quency and horror. 

The Oovermnent was perpetually adopting some 
fresh precaution against epidemics. During the 
Plague of 13489 a Committee of three Sages had been 
deputed to concert all necessary and possible measures 
for arresting the evil; and in 1423 the first Lazza- 
retto was established. The successive developments, 
which this novel and admirable Institution received, 
greatly helped to improve the health of the Capital, 
and to diminish the rate of mortaUty. In 1467, 
larger accommodation for afflicted persons having been 
demanded, a Hospital with 100 wards was built at 
the public expense, in a vineyard belonging to the 
Abbey of San Giorgio Maggiore; and this building 
became known as the New Lazzaretto.^ In the same 
spirit, every species of commercial rogueiy was brought 
within the pale of the law. A heavy penalty attended 
the exposure for sale, or even the attempted introduc- 
tion into the City, of meat unfit for human food; justice 
had its terrors for the vintner, who endeavoured to 
pahn upon his customers some nondescript compound 
as the finest growth of the Marches or as undoubted 
Malvasia (Malmsey) ; and it went hard with any con- 
fectioner, who was detected in putting chalk into his 
sugarplums, or adulterating his maraschino. Of her 
project of sanitary reform the Signoiy never allowed 
herself to lose sight. In 1459, the Board of Health, 
which had been already organized from time to time, 

' Romaniii (i?. cap. 6). 
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as occasion required, was rendered virtnally' a per- 
manent branch of the administration ; and somewhat 
later, a species of Highway and General PoUce-Act| 
in the shape of Begulations for keeping the streets and 
thoroughfares in a state of cleanlinessi for the clear- 
ance of all o&lf putrefying substances and rubbish 
from the footpaths, was promulgated. These regula- 
tions were framed with such extraordinary attention 
to the minutest and most trifling details, that they 
acquired in process of time European celebrity, and 
furnished a model so recently as the eighteenth century 
for the Dutch Bepublic. 

One of the most memorable visitations of the pesti- 
lence, subsequently to the '^ Black Death" of 1848, was 
that which was experienced at Venice in 1447. So power- 
ful was the dread of contagion, that altars were erected 
in the streets, and mass was celebrated in the open air. 
Fires were kept contmually burning to purify the atmo- 
sphere; braziers of scented woods were employed with a 
similar object; processions were made in every quarter; 
every effort was used to deprecate the supposed wrath 
of the Almighty ; and a hymn was composed, which the 
people sang aloud in the streets and on the Canals : — 

** Alto Re della gloria, 
CaaEzi via sta' moria ; 
Per la yoetra Fasmone, 
Abbiane misericordia I ** ' 

' It was not formally declared to be such till 1485. See Domenigo 
Malipiero (Anmli Veneti, 655). The printed copy {Arch. Star. Ital. 
YiL 187) was abridged, and there the passage does not occur. 

' i.e, quBMia, 

' Crvniea ErizzOy MS. in the Mareian Museum, quoted by Bomanin 
(iy. 482). 
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No expedient was neglectedi which tended to add to 
the general safety and comfort. During the prevalence 
of an epidemio in the neighbouring cities, no meat, 
fish or wine was admitted into Venice^ until it had 
undergone a regular process of disinfection. The 
most anxious care was exhibited to secure for metro- 
politan use the sweetest and most wholesome water ; 
and subsequently to the fifteenth century the entire 
supply was derived from the Brenta. The highways 
were preserved in a &ultless condition ; no impurities 
were suffered to offend the eye or the nose ; smoky 
chimneys, as well as noxious smells, were pro- 
hibited ; and it was illegal to pollute the Oanals, 
which were periodically dredged to check the stealthy 
accretion of mud and slime from the contmuous 
deposits of the Brenta, the Adige, the Fiave and the 
Fo itself. 

From thQ opening of her independent career, Venice 
abounded with pious and charitable institutions. By 
his will, made in 977, Orseolo the Holy left funds for 
the erection of a Hospital. The Doge Marino Gioi^o 
founded an asylum for outcast or destitute children. 
A surgeon, named Gualtieri, established a Befdge for 
the indigent, and a Home for disabled or superan- 
nuated sailors ; a building, known as the Misericordiaj 
was endowed by Giacomo Moro for poor women ; and 
a Magdalen at Saint Ohristopher-the-Martyr, by Bar- 
tolomeo Verde, for penitent females. During the reign 
of Bartolomeo Gradenigo (1339-42) , the Foundling, 
or The Pieta, had its rise; and in 1849, an Orphan 
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House was to be Been at San Gianbattista, at the 
Giudecca, MoreoTer, periodical distributions of alms 
and poor*relief took place, both on the parii of the 
Goyenunent and on that of individnals. Among the 
aims of Venetian benevolence and philanthropy, the 
exeriions, which were constantly made to alleviate the 
sofferings of prisoners of war, must always be remem- 
bered. At the same time, by a law of the Great Comi- 
cil, passed in 1800, street-begging was interdicted ; the 
officers of the Signori di Notte were ordered to take all 
mendicants, and to convey them to the Hospitals. 

In a mercantile City, of which the houses were con- 
structed for the most part exclusively of timber, the Oar- 
penters necessarily formed one of the most numerous 
and important classes of mechanics at Venice ; in point 
of fact, they enjoyed a pre-eminence in both these re- 
spects. Of the followers of this calling, there existed 
^thin the Dogado two separate and distinct bodies ; 
the one was composed of those who confined their 
attention to the ordinaiy duties of the trade ; the other 
consisted of such as were employed in the Public 
Arsenal and Dockyard, in the capacity of shipwrights. 
The latter occupied, of course, the higher and more 
eligible position. 

Until the period arrived, when wood fell into disuse 
for purposes of building, and a demand was made for 
less rude and less inflammable material, Bricklayers 
and Stonemasons were in little request ; and indeed 
till the commencement of the twelfth century they 
were rarely employed except in the construction of 
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cathedral churches or edifices of great pretension. In 
827, when one of the Byzantine Emperors restored in 
stone, at his own expense, the Chnrch of San Zaccaria 
which had been accidentally destroyed by fire, he sent 
from Constantinople an architect and a body of opera- 
tives, most probably from a desire to adopt in the new 
structure a style of architecture, with which the Greeks 
were more famiUar than the Venetians. 

One of the points, to which the Venetians directed 
their earliest attention, was the institution of Organ 
Manu&ctories, which were known before the close of 
the eighth century,^ and the establishment of Brass 
and Iron Foundries. The introduction of the former 
was due to a certain priest Gregorio, who is said to 
have brought the knowledge of the mode of construc- 
tion from Constantinople, where the art of organ- 
building was then in high repute. ^' About the same 
time," writes the diy but accurate Dandolo (880-1), 
<^the Doge Orso Badoer (Badoer IV.) was made a 
Frotospatarius by the Greek Emperor ; and in recog- 
nition of the honour which he had just received, he 
sent to Constantinople, as a gift to Basilius, twelve 
large bells, and from that time forth the Greeks used 
bells!"' This passage satisfiftctorily establishes the 
existence at Venice of Brass or Iron Foundries, or 



■ A.D. 826. '' With Baldrico," says Eginard {Opera, i. 382), '« there 
came hither a certain priest of Venice, named Geoi^e, who said that he 
knew how to construct an organ ; and the Emperor (Lonis the Pious) 
sent him to Aix-k-Chapelle, and desired that aU the necessary materials 
should he given to him.** — Vita Caroli Magni, 

s Blondus (De Origine et OesHi Venetorumj 7 edit. 1481). 
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both, daring the reign of Badoer lY. ; and it is highly 
probable that their first introduction into the Republic 
was an event of prior date. Nor, indeed, viewed in 
connexion with the extensive and increasing demand 
for iron itself in its wrought and manufactured state^ 
which the Venetians had, so far back as the reign of 
Badoer I. (809-27) and his son Giustiniani (827-9), 
from many foreign countries, more especiaUy from the 
Saracens and other warlike nations, as well as with 
the manifold uses to which the article might be made 
appUcable at home, will the antiquity thus claimed for 
the Venetian Foundries appear unreasonable. In later 
times, the Corporation of Ironfounders acquired social 
influence and note by its importance and number. 
It had its pecuhar franchises and its own Prefect or 
Gastaldo. The historian Sagominus, who flourished 
under the reigns of Ottone Orseolo, Pietro Barbolano, 
and Domenigo Flabenigo (1008-43), was a Master of 
this Craft ; and in the precious Memorials of his own 
Times ^ which he has left behind him, he has inserted 
a passage which conclusively shews that the members 
of the Guild were bound to work so much iron 
annually as their contribution to the support of the 
Ducal Fisc, which is known to have been the fund 
from which all the expenses of the Government used 
to be defrayed. 

Comparatively speaking, the Iron Trade opened 
to the Republic during the middle ages the same 
source of profit as it at present affords to the English 

> Sagorninus {Chr.: edit. 1765). 
VOL, IV, 47 
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nation. But^ apart from any relative increase in 
the demand for the article and the snpply, a wide 
discrepancy existed between the position of the two 
countries in this respect. At YenicOi iron was simply 
a manufacture^ not a product ; and the Venetians did 
not possess facilities for converting the trade into a 
monopoly. The probability iS| that when the present 
of twelve bells was made to the Byzantine Court in 
880-1 9 the art was in a somewhat advanced stage of 
improvement ; it was only a few years later that the 
general structure of the celebrated Campanile was 
brought to completion (888-900), and that the Tower 
was made ready to receive the Great Bell. The latter, 
the metal of which was expressly cast for the purpose, 
was of stupendous bulk and diameter in the estimation 
of that age ; and there can be no doubt that it long 
continued to be accounted one of the wonders of the 
City. It was viewed by the saunterers on the Bialto 
in the days of Ketro Tribune (888-912) with intelli- 
gible feelings of pride and admiration. 

Of manufacturosi those of glass,^ and cloths-of-gold 
and purple dye, were at once the most antient, the 
most extensive, and the most celebrated. The trade 
in cloths-of-gold in the form of mantles or Palli, 
for either sex, was prodigious ; and the profit arising 
to the Venetians from this source alone were incalcu* 
lably large. The Courts of France and Germany, and 



* It seems to be supposed that the crucifix painted on glass, and bearing 
the date 1177, in the Church of the Dominicans at Treyiso, b of 
Venetian manufacture. 
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more partdcnlarly the formeri were among the best 
costomers of the Republic* Charlemagne himself was 
seldom seen without a robe of Venetian pattern and 
texture; and the constant intercourse which the 
Patriarch Fortunato maintained with the son of 
Pepin, had at least the good effect of spreading the 
knowledge and appreciation of the manufactures of 
his country to the banks of the Seine and the Loire. 
It was a point of policy which the Bepublic steadily 
observed from the beginning, to make every extension 
of territory, every treaty of peace, beneficial to her 
interests as a mercantile Power. 

The houses of the early Venetians exhibited some 
points of resemblance to the Boman buildings at 
Pompeii. They were constructed, however, for the 
most part of wood ; and fir, larch, and elder were the 
three descriptions of timber in principal use. The 
house, which was not uncommonly one-storied,^ seldom 
exceeded two stories exclusively of the lAago or 
Heltacon^ a terrace or balcony at the top of the build- 
ing, where the inmates were accustomed to resort in 
the evening, namely, the basement, or Terreno^ on which 
were the kitchen offices and the Armoury, and the upper 
rto,7, which »>nt«nei the deepmgS rillmg .^. 
ments.^ Every establishment of any pretension was 
provided with a well, an oven and a bakery. The 
supply of fresh water to the metropolis was obtained 
from the Brenta, and was at that time abundant ; the 

* Zanetti (Deir Origine di alctme Artipresso li Veneziani, 78-9). 

* Mutinelli (Ajinali, p. 12); id. (^Costume Veneziano, p. 49). 

47—9 
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well from which it was raised was snnk, as at Pompeii, 
in the onter comrt ; and near at hand was a cistern, 
where a sufficient quantity of rain was usually pre- 
served for the use of the family. The water from 
the latter was allowed to filter into the well, it being 
thought that filtered rain-water was an improving 
ingredient in that which was drawn from the river. 

On entering a house of the better class through the 
ample portico, the first object which met the eye was 
an outer court, leading into a vestibule, from which a 
staircase conducted to the second story. The latter, 
in addition to the dormitories, contained the principal 
sitting-room, along the walls of which were ranged 
curiosities of art, armour, weapons, and other family 
relics — the sword which a Michieli used at Jaffa, or 
the spurs which a Dandolo wore at Constantinople. 
It was a large quadrangular apartment, of which the 
sides were covered with leather, embossed with gilt 
arabesques ; or, if the family was particularly wealthy 
and extravagant, with silken tapestry, brocaded with 
silver. 

From the sitting and sleeping apartments yon 
ascended to the Liago^ which was closed on three sides, 
and open only on that which had a southern aspect, 
and enjoyed the morning sun. The roof was flat, and 
composed of rafters, instead of being vaulted like that 
of the Soman edifices. 

In the dwellings of the poor, the floor of the room 
consisted of common paving-stones, strown with sand 
or with rushes, as elsewhere ; but the remains which 
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have been exhumed of cement pavement, shew that 
that material was often applied to a similar object in 
more fashionable residences; and marble was occa* 
sionally employed. 

It is capable of proof that chimneys were by no 
means uncommon during the reign of Domenigo 
Contarini (1043-71) even in the habitations of the 
middle classes.^ The earthquake of 1282, which com- 
mitted the most terrible damage in many quarters of 
Venice, was fatal to a very large proportion of those 
in the metropoHs. The Venetian Gamminij which 
were generally in the kitchen* of the residence, were 
in the first instance of the rudest possible structure, 
especially in the humbler abodes, the inmates of which 
contented themselves with the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, or even with a bamboo, as a conductor for the 
smoke. Nevertheless their simple existence must Be 
treated as one of the marks of the superior civiliza- 
tion of medieval Venice. For elsewhere such appli- 
ances, in any form or aspect, continued till the four- 
teenth century to be of the rarest occurrence ; ^ and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that during a very 
long course of years a larger number of chimneys 
might have been counted in the Dogado than in the 
whole remainder of Italy. It was to the faulty struc- 
ture and inflammable material of the Cammino which, 
like every other portion of the house, was formed prior 
to the Great Fire of 1106 entirely of timber or bark, 

> Filiasi (Ricerche, p. 163). ' Zanetti {Origine di alcune ArU, 78). 
' 2^netti (p. 79). They were not introduced into Rome tiU 1368. 
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that the origm was nndonbtedly dne of many of the 
inniimerable conflagrations which desolated the metro- 
polis between the fifth and twelfth centuries. « 

It is believed that the Veneti Primi carried with 
them into the Lagoons a knowledge of the mann- 
factnre of glass, with which both the Greeks and 
Romans were conversant. It is well known that 
glazed windows, although far from common, and 
regarded as a Inxurions trait, were well known at 
Pompeii. Prom the wording of a decree, which passed 
the Legislature on the 17th October, 1276, the two- 
fold inference may be drawn that the manufacture was 
at that time in a flourishing condition, and that the 
BepubUc felt an anxiety to convert it, so far as might 
be practicable, into a monopoly ; and it is to be recol- 
lected that, among the Companies which joined in the 
Procession of the Trades at the Coronation of Lorenzo 
Tiepolo (1268) the Glass-Blowers occupied a pro- 
minent place. The professors of this Art were at first 
suffered to fix themselves in any part of the City, for 
which they might feel a preference, or which was most 
suitable to their purpose ; and the earliest measure, 
having a tendency to change the practice, was in 1297, 
in which year appeared a species of manifesto against 
the continuance of glass-furnaces in the metropoUs 
itself. But, that this prohibition was not strictly 
regarded, is sufficiently shown by the fact that, in 
1321 a celebrated Minorite, Fra Paolino,^ still pos- 

■ Author of a Treatise written in 1314, or thereabout, entitled De 
Redo BeginUw, V. tn/ro, chap. xzvi. 
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Bessed a property of that kind in Bialto ; and it was 
not until the latter part of the fourteenth century that 
the whole collection of scattered fnmaces was trans- 
ferred to Mnrano, and that the latter place became the 
exclusiye seat of the manufacture. The institution 
of the commercial fair, which was held at Murano 
for the mutual convenience of buyers and sellers, 
was a custom, however, which was probably in force 
long before. 

Amid their graver callings, the Venetians were dis- 
tinguished by a passion for three objects — music, 
birds, and flowers ; and few houses were without a 
garden and an aviary, in the former of which flower- 
beds and avenues of fruit-trees were agreeably diversi- 
fied with shrubberies of cedar, cypress and laurel. In 
the gardens which belonged to the wealthier class, 
exotic plants became not uncommon, when the Cru- 
sades had rendered Europeans familiar with Oriental 
botany ; and a crystal fountain, which sometimes was to 
be seen playing in the centre, completed the picturesque 
effect of the landscape. The orchard of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, the vineyard of San Zaccaria, the olive-yards 
of Amiano, and the aviary of San Job, enjoyed during 
the middle ages peculiar celebrity. Among private 
grounds, those of Tribune Memo, at San Marcuola, in 
the ward of Canal-reggio, were most famous at the 
close of the tenth century ; and it is possible that if 
the noble owner had had the wisdom to keep aloof 
from politics, and to have spent his time in grafting 
his roses and pruning his apple-trees, his contempo* 
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raries would have been contented with applauding his 
elegant taste as an amateur horticulturist, and Memo, 
instead of taking refuge in a cloister, might have closed 
his eyes among the flowers and verdure which he loved 
so much* 

It is the remark of Sansovino, that in tunes of the 
highest antiquity the citizens of the Republic judici- 
ously adopted a style of attire, which harmonized with 
the simplicity of their manners and the soberness of 
their carriage. "Originally," he continues, "the 
Fathers (i Padn)^ being strongly attached to religion, 
on which they based all their actions, and anxious to 
educate then- children in the observance of vuiue, the 
true foundation of all human affairs, as well as in the 
love of peace, had recourse to a species of costume 
suitable te their gravity, and such as might indicate 
modesty and respect. They were filled by a soUcitude 
to do no wrong to any man, and te live in quiet with 
all ; and they desired to make this soUcitude apparent 
not in their manner only, but in their garb also ! " 

The dress of the men among the common classes 
was merely a sky-blue frock with narrow sleeves con- 
fined at the wrist; and their headgear with the rest 
of their habiliments was probably of a no less simple 
character, and subject to Uttle variation. 

The senaters^ usually appeared in a Jong robe 
with ample folds, and famished with open sleevesi 



' Fabio Mutmelli (Del Costume Veneziano^ Saggio^ 1831) ; Sansovino 
( Venetia Descritta^ lib. x.) The drawing of an Antient Senator la copied 
from Mutinelli. 



OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTOBI, 
(FVon MUTINBLLI.) 
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which were variously termed Dogaline and Ducali; 

the colour chosen, if not black, was azure (turchino) f 

of which the Venetians were passionately fond. In 

wet or cold weather it was customary to fasten the 

large sleeves round the wrist with strings, which was 

called wearing them a Comeo ; but the younger men 

who disdained this effeminate precaution perhaps, and 

never used strings, were said to wear them a Dogalina. 

The sleeve was generally ornamented with a double 

row of buttons, one of which, running in a transverse 

direction, made with the other a species of Cross. 

The cap, which was most frequently composed of black 

or red velvet, was in form triangular, with two silken 

fillets as strings, meeting cruciformally in front across 

the forehead. 

There was a certain religious spirit entering into 
the costume of those early times. Not satisfied with 
raising memorials of the Crucifixion in their churches 
and their dwellings, the Venetians carried such memo- 
rials also on their persons ; they symbolized the Pas- 
sion in the sleeves of their dresses and the ribbons of 
their hats. Even their choice of colour discovered 
the same tendency and principle. For they gave 
the preference to that hue, which resembled the 
blue vault above them, and the blue expanse around 
them ! This predilection seems to have grown pro- 
verbial, and the cerulean tint, which the ocean pre- 
sents in its shallower parts, acquired the name of the 
Venetian colour .^ 

■ Dissertaxione JEpistolare iopra il Ventio Colore : Yen. 1772 ; 12"^. 
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Above the inner robe was ordinarily thrown a long 
mantle or cloak, which descended nearly to the feet* 
To this cloak was in most cases attached a hood, 
which might be drawn at pleasure oyer the head, 
or allowed to hang down the back or over one 
shoulder. The waist was commonly encircled by a 
wide band of velvet or other material (in monming 
black velvet always) , which served the twofold purpose 
of a girdle for the dress, and a belt for the weapon 
which then formed an indispensable part of the cos- 
tume. High leathern shoes, which conspired with the 
flowing vest to hide the red stockings, complete the 
description of a Venetian Senator or Nobleman of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The dress varied according to the seasons,^ as well 
as the personal taste of the wearer. But, at the same 
time, the mantle was very seldom seen without a fur- 
lining : in summer, ermine, in winter, furs of fox and 
squirrel, were preferred ; and the number of skins of 
animals of this kind, preserved in the dwellings of 
the rich, was barely credible. 

The ladies were distinguished by the intelligence 
of their character, the sprightliness and vivacity of 
their wit, their fondness for music, their talkative- 
ness, their coaxing ways, and their love of spruce 
clothes. ^* Ladies of Venice," says Gianni Alfani, a 
poet of the thirteenth century,* ** I wish to sing with 

* See Fulgore da San Geminiano, a.d. 1260 {SoneUide' Men; PoeH 
del Primo Secolo^ ii. 172, Oennaio). 
' PoeH del Primo Secolo deUa Lingua Italiana, u. 420. 
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yon of my mistress, becanse she is adorned by every 
virtue and charm, which are resplendent in yon!" 
Their extravagance in dress necessitated the promul- 
gation of a series of sumptuary edicts, commencing at 
least so far back as the year 1303J But these edicts 
were of small efficacy. By one, which passed in 1860, 
matrons were restricted to sixty pounds' worth of 
ornaments, and unmarried women to a moiety of that 
amount. Yet in 1428, at a Ball given in honour of 
Don Pedro of Portugal, then at Venice, there were 
120 ladies entirely enveloped in robes of cloth-of-gold, 
blazing with jewels, and 180 others attired in crimson 
silk studded with pearls and precious stones, ** The 
Venetian private houses," says a writer of the four- 
teenth century, ^' are not like the dwellings of citizens, 
but like the Palaces of Princes and Kings I "' 

In person the ladies were graceful and comely, 
though rather low in stature and with a slight inclina- 
tion to fulness of bust. They are said by Sansovino 
to have enjoyed a preeminence among the Italian 
women for the whiteness of their linen, and for their 
ftlrill in sewing and embroidery. Their costume under- 
went numberless changes at successive periods.^ Origi- 
nally it consisted of a robe of gay colour, generally 
blue, unless in mourning, and of simple pattern, 
descending in loose folds to the instep, and a 
mantle of azure tint, which could be thrown across 
the shoulders or be drawn close to the person by a 

' Sansoyino, loco citato, ' Quoted by MutinelH, ubi supra. 

» Filiasi (Ricerche, 144). 
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clasp, at the wearer's option. In the accompanying 
drawing, which prohably belongs to the thirteenth 
century, appears a Venetian lady in this kind of 
drapery with those peculiar shoes, resembling pat- 
tens, then in vogue, and with a small cap, perhaps 
of velyet, from which her hair escapes in careless 
ringlets down her back. Her sleeves are straight 
and fitted tightly to the wrist. The outer garment 
seems to be lined with a warm material, and the 
whole aspect of the figure indicates that it is de- 
signed to represent a female of the better class in 
the winter garb of the period. A second drawing,* 
which is ascribed to the fourteenth century, exhibits 
a lady who, from her mien and deportment, may be 
pronounced without much hazard to be a member 
of the aristocracy, in in-door, and, perhaps, evening 
apparel. Her hair is elaborately arranged and parted, 
and is combed off her brow ; her head-dress is a 
species of turban. The robe which, though a high 
body, leaves the neck exposed, is confined at the 
waist with a narrow zone ; the sleeves are of the 
simplest description. The hand which is not con- 
cealed by the drapery is gloveless; the arms are 
bare considerably above the elbow; and a bracelet 
encircles the right wrist. The feet are quite hidden 
from sight, and the curious pattens displayed in the 
present illustration were merely the covering which 
was employed in traversing the kennels and alleys, 

' These two woodcuts are copied from MutineUi {Del Costume Vene^ 
ziano: 1831; S^). 
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and which was replaced in the house by easy sUp^ 
pers, or on formal occasions by shoes of more elegant 
workmanship. When Pietro Oasola, the author of 
A Jourrfey to Jei'usalemy was at Venice in 1498, the 
pattens or zilve^ as they were called, were worn so 
monstrously high, that ladies in the streets were 
obliged to save themselves from tumbling by leaning 
on the shoulders of their lacqueys ! ^ 

The same writer describes the lying-in chamber of 
a member of the Ducal House of Dolfino. The room, 
says Casola, was not at all large, yet the ornaments 
alone were worth 2,000 sequins. The ceiling was 
gold fretwork and ultramarine ; the walls were superbly 
carved and decorated. One bedstead had cost 500 
ducats, and the rest of the furniture was in keeping. 
Five-and-twenty ladies, in sumptuous raiment, were in 
attendance upon the wife of the Patrician. There was 
far more grandeur and luxury here than in the Palace 
of the Duchess of Milan ! 

This observant traveller continues to give an account 
of the life of the period. He tells us that the elderly 
ladies and the young matrons used in his time to 
walk abroad closely veiled, but that the unmarried 
women were, on the contrary, liberal rather to excess 
in the display of their charms, and pamted a good 
deal* Perhaps the latter practice was followed to 
hide their bad complexions, which it was the opinion 
of a contemporary of Casola, Marino Sanudo the 

' Quoted by Romanin (iv. 495). His journey was printed for the first 
time in 1855 ; but a few copies only were struck off. 
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yomigeri^ that they spoiled by their artificial way of 
living. 

Gloves had been introduced into France at a period 
of high antiquity, and were in common use^ in that 
kingdom in the beginning of the ninth century (814). 
To the Greeks this article of apparel was familiar 
at a prior epoch, it being extremely probable that 
their knowledge of it had been transmitted to them 
through the Romans from the antient Athenians ; and 
it therefore seems perfectly irrational to suppose that 
the Bepublici which traded with both countries at 
least so far back as the Age of the Antenori (804r-9), 
and which had ahready become the great vehicle of 
communication between the eastern and western worlds, 
was otherwise than conversant with an usage, which 
she was perhaps the first to introduce to the latter. 
It is a well-authenticated fact, that the Government 
of Obelerio di Antenori and his brothers was fortuit- 
ously instrumental in improving to a material extent 
the commercial relations of Venice with the two 
leading European Powers of the day ; the conspiracy 
of the Patriarch Fortunate and Obelerio 's French 
marriage on the one hand, and the embassy of Beato 
to Constantinople on the other, promoted such an 
object in a manner which is apt to be insuffici- 
ently appreciated ; even in the time of Charlemagne 
(774-S14), Venetian fashions had found their way 
into the imperial palace no less than into the man- 

1 Edificazione deUa CUta di Vmezia (Oioogna MSS. 920), quoted by 
nomanin vM supra, . 
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gions of the nobility ; and it is 60 £Eur from being 
likely that the Venetians of the age of Angelo Badoer 
(809-27) were strangers to the practice of covering 
the handi that the probability rather iS| that the great 
annual Fair at Paviai^ which was frequented almost 
ezclusively by Venetian traders, formed the sole mart 
for the gloves, which are represented to have been 
worn to such a pitch of extravagance by the subjects 
of Louis le Debonnaire I 

The entertaining narrative of Fetrns Damianus bears, 
however, the earUest allusion of an explicit nature to 
the employment of gloves among the Venetians ; and 
if the evidence just adduced was not strongly contra- 
dictory of such an hypothesis, it might have been 
supposed that the fashion in question was much rarer 
than it is proved to have been at that time (1071), 
and that the Dogaressa Selvo was guilty of innovating 
^upon the manners of the period to an extent, which 
Damianus thought highly censurable. 

Austerely simple in their manners, and in their 
toilet studying splendour rather than fineiy, the 
Venetians, according to the testimony of the often- 
quoted Sansovino, who had many sources of informa- 
tion at the time of his writing, which have long 
ceased to be accessible, were frequent in their ablutions 
and cleanly in their linen. In every house there was 
a well, supplied with fresh water from the Brenta, 
and a reservoir of rain-water. At the tables of the 
common people, the method of eating employed was 

> Filiad {Rkerche, 23). 
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primitive enough, in all likelihood, in those days, but 
among the better classes the food was conveyed to 
the mouth by a fork with one prong. Double-pronged 
forks long continued to be rare luxuries ; and even at 
the close of the eleventh century it was enumerated 
by Damianus among the fastidious notions of the 
Dogaressa Selvo, that that lady was in the habit of 
making use of a gold implement of this kind. 

Two meals in the course of the day ordinarily 
sufficed. The first, called dinner (prandiitm or 
pra7izo)j was taken at or about noon. The other, 
a lighter repast, was taken at an early hour in the 
evening. At the Palace, the dinner was served in 
the principal Hall ; and the Doge, and his Ministers 
who resided with him, ate in public. His Serenity 
supped in his own apartments. In Venetian cookery, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of spices, were used; 
eggs were plentiful enough; beans, peas, cabbages, 
and other kind of vegetables were well known ; and 
after the first course of meat, wine and confections/ 
of which the ladies were excessively fond, were fre- 
quently introduced at the tables of the more affluent. 
Pigeons and other birds were common. Bologna 
sausages were even then in vogue. All kinds of 
game, peacocks, pheasants, partridges, hares, were 
eaten, either roast or boiled. In fish, salmon,' 
lampreys, eels and trout, were among the delicacies 

' Sagominua, Da Canale, Chinazzo, &c., locis nprd cUaiU. 
* Sonetti di F, da San Oeminiano^ aj>. 1260 (JPoeti del Primo Secoloy 
ii. 168: Fir. 1816; 8«). 
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known at this time. Wheaten bread was almost 
miiyersal even among the poorer classes; but millet 
was occasionally employed. During the War of 1413, 
persons of narrow means were obliged by the pressure 
of high taxes to submit to such a diet, but it was 
deemed a sore hardship. The BepubUc procured her 
wheat for the most part from Apulia and the Levant, 
from Egypt and from Barbary. In the Famine of 
1268 her ships penetrated as far as the Crimea in 
search of grain. 

The evening amusements were varied enough. There 
was dancing and singing ; and for those who did not 
dance or sing there was instrumental music, and for 
such as did not care for the viol, or the guitar, or the 
cittern, there was a chess-table. To many of the 
pastimes by which the wealthier Italians beguiled their 
leisure, a nation of islanders was necessarily to some 
extent a stranger : nor is it known that the Venetians 
were partial to the winter diversion of snowballing 
the ladies, which was so much in vogue on the 
Terra-Ferma. But convivial meetings, concerts, and 
serenades were soon introduced into the BepubUc. 
The musical instruments chiefly preferred came from 
Germany. In the words of the old Sienese poet, 
Fulgore da San Geminiano, who admirably paints in 
his Sonnets the life of his day, — 

^ Cantar, danzar alia proyenialesca 
Con istnunenti noyi d*Alemagna.** * 

In the later part of the thirteenth century, Bartolomeo 

' Sonetti di Mesi^ ubi suprd^ ii. 175. 
YOL. IV. 48 
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Giorgio, a Venetian, naturalized the ProvenQal song, 
and created a notable reform in Venetian Poetry, which 
had hitherto consisted of little more than popular 
ballads and snatches. San Gemioiano relates that 
in his own town Monday was the day for serenades, 
and Wednesday for receptions and balls, — 

'* Ogni Mercoledi corrido grande 
Di lepri, stame, fagiani, e paoni, 
E cotte manze, ed arrosti capponi, 
E quante son deUcate yiyande 



Yin greco di Riviera e di yernacda, 
Frutta, confetti^ quanti li e talento 



E donzelenni gioyeni garaoiii 

Senrir, portando amorose gbirlande I " 

This picture, which refers more immediately to the 
manners of Siena, may by analogy afford some insight 
into the contemporary aspect of Venetian society, of 
which it is to be lamented that no similarly graphic 
illustrations exist. An Arezzan poet who flourished 
concurrently with San Geminiano, Cene dalla Chitarra, 
has also left Sonnets of the Months. They shew that 
the life of Arezzo, Ancona, Florence, and other places 
had many features in common with that of Siena. 
The verses of Cene of the Guitar are indeed less rich 
in colour than those of his fellow-bard. But this 
circumstance may be partly explained by the fact that 
one was an advocate of abstinence, while the other 
was not only fond of his glass of wine, but even 
counsels intoxication : — 

" Beyete dd mosto, e inebriate; 
Che non d ha miglior yita in yeritate; 
E questo e yero come n fiorin giallo/* ' 



1 (I 



The florin of gold."— Poe/i del Primo Seeoh, ii. 181, 196, ei seq. 
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Speaking of his mistresS) Albertuccio della Viola, a 
third poet of. the same epoch, writes : — 

" Alia dania la vidi dansare, 
L^Amo^06a, che mi & allegrare. 
Cofli, come danzaya, mi ferio- 



Vestat* era d*uQ drappo di Soria, 
La Donna mia, e stayale bene ! ** 



48— s 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Spirit and Character of the Laws — ^The StaMo — ^Analysis of the Statato 
— Laws against Usury and Bigamy — Jjkw of Debtor and Creditor 
— ^Form of Procedure in Actions for Debt — ^Law of Eyidencc and 
Examination of Witnesses — Promission Del Maleficio — Character 
of the Criminal Laws — ^Forgery and Coining — ^Theft and Larceny — 
Buiglary, Rape, Adultery — ^Various Classes of Punishment — ^Varie- 
ties of Capital Punishment — ^Torture — ^The Capitulare Nauticnm — 
Oiganization of the Early Venetian Navy — Nayal Discipline — 
Enormous Expenditure upon the Navy — ^Venetian Police — The 
Chiefi of the Wards and Streets — ^Peculiarity of the Eariy Venetian 
Constitution — ^Venetian Population — ^Bent-Kolls — ^Value of Houses 
— ^The Funds and their Fluctuations — ^Venetian Names and Vene- 
tian Language — ^Traces of the Feudal System — ^Venetian Serfs — 
Their Necromantic Practices — ^Agriculture — Character of the Early 
Venetians — ^Medieval Venice — Historical Associations — The Boy- 
hood of Marco Polo — ^Arts and Sciences — Geography and Nayiga- 
tion — Charts — Knowledge of the Magnet and its Variations — 
Mechanical Sciences — Hydraulics — Clocks — The Leyer — Medicine — 
Doctors — Medical Academy — Education — Theology — ^Writers on 
Theology— Natural Philosophy— Writers— The Pour Trevisani— 
Botany — ^Francesco Barbaro, Pietro Loredano, and Carlo Zeno— 
Logic and Ethics — Geometry and Arithmetic— Schools — The Dead 
Languages — ^Poetry — ^Venetian Poets — Gioyanni Quiiini, the Friend 
of Dante — Reform in Venetian Poetry — Bartolomeo Giorgio — 
Sacred Poetry — ^Lorenzo and Leonardo Giustiniani — Other Literary 
Members of the Giustiniani Family — ^The Venetian Drama — Gre- 
gorio Corraro and his Progne — Other Works of Corraro — The 
Sister- Arts — ^History and Music — ^Bibliography and Bibliomania — 
Saint Mark*s Library — ^Its Growth — ^Bequest of Cardinal Bessaricui 
(1468) — ^And others — ^Its Licorporation with the Medicean Libraiy 
— ^Litroduction of Printing (1469) — John and Vindelin da Spira 
and Nicholas Jenson — ^The First Cicero and the First Pliny (1469) 
— Marino Sanudo the Eider — Some Account of his Personal History 
and of his Writings. 

Inseparably connected with any inquiry into the Bise 
and Progress of Venetian Ciyilization, must be the 
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spirit and character of the Laws, Of those remark- 
able institntioiiSy which were firamed for the most part 
during the period comprehended between the beginning 
of the sixth and the close of the fourteenth century, a 
brief outline was given in a former page,^ and at the 
same time an attempt was made to shew how, in 
the course of the administration of Giacomo Tiepolo 
(1229-49) the written code was divided into three 
leading and principal branches, namely: the StntutOy 
the Promission Del MaJefidoj and the Gapitulare Nauii- 
cum* A theme of such peculiar importance deserves 
to be subjected to closer analysis. 

The change, which was wrought in the aspect of 
jurisprudence toward the middle of the thirteenth 
centiuy, preceded by nearly two hundred years the 
accidental discovery at Amalfi, in 1416, of the cele- 
brated Code of Justinian ; and any features of resem- 
blance or points of identity between the latter and 
the Statute of 1242 are, therefore, apt to create an 
impression, that the old Customs on which the 
Statute was unquestionably based in considerable 
measure, were neither more nor less than detached 
fragments of Roman jurisprudence, of which all 
record had been lost in the effluxion of time. The 
course of procedure, which was pursued at Venice in 
civil actions in conformity with the letter of the 
Statute, distinctly reveals indeed a Roman prototype. 



> ru£5 «tt;7rd, Tol. ii. p. 191-4. 

* SuauH et Ordad di Venetia; Venetiis, 1477, folio. This was the 
second edition. The former appeared in 1475, 4^. 
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Ab at Borne it had been customary for the plaintiff in 
the first instance to apply to the King or Consul for a 
license to appear in juref and for the issue of a writ 
of summons against the defendant^ so at Venice it was 
usual to address a similar prayer to the Doge ; but it 
may be treated as a material variation that, while among 
the Romans the practice was to make in each case a 
special and temporary appointment of a Judex^ whose 
authority expired with the termination of the suit, a 
Venetian trial was sustained before the permanent 
tribunal of the Judges of the Palace, or before a Judge 
of the Commune, or, as at Verona and elsewhere, in 
the presence of the Chief Magistrate himself, sitting 
in Public Placit (Publico Placito^). 

By the principles established in 1242, the Statute 
was divided into Five Books, and the latter were sub- 
divided into two hundred and three chapters. 

The first Book, which extended to one-and-twenty 
chapters, set forth — I. The form of appeal in civil 
actions and actions for debt. 11. Certain regulations 
for the non-alienation of church temporalities, which 
could not be accomplished in the case of Bishops 
without the consent of their clergy, or by the Metro- 
pohtan without the sanction of the episcopal bench. 
III. The Law of Evidence; 2. The different classes 
of evidence, and to what extent, as well as in what 
manner, each was admissible; 3. The amount of 



' Sabellico the Historian, in his treatise JDe PrtHmt Officio^ printed 
with his other minor works in 1488, has a chapter De CaUida Juris 
Interpretations jEvUandd, 
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proof, which was necessary under various circum- 
stances; 4. The examination of witnesses, and the 
competence of the sitting Judge to compel the at- 
tendance of any person, whose testimony might be 
supposed relevant to the point at issue ;^ 5. The 
acceptance or refusal of Bail, IV. The Law of Mar- 
riage : 1. The regulations connected with the Settle- 
ment of the Dower, and its treatment ; 2. The share 
of the wife in the estate of her husband during the 
coverture, and her claim after his decease, over and 
above the dower, to the free and absolute use of any 
property, which might have been left intestate. V. The 
Law of Inheritance,* which contained provision for 
cases, where the departed left behind him sons only, 
or daughters only; 2. Or both; 3. Or neither, in which 
instance, if no heir^apparent appeared within a stated 
time, it was the practice to purchase the estate in 
the name of the Commune, and afterward to sell it by 
auction ; 8. the rule for the partition of any property, 
which might have been left to several persons in 
common, and which one of the co-heirs might wish to 
distribute ; 4. The two principles that in default of 
other issue, children bom out of wedlock might succeed 
to possession, wherever it could be shown that the 
parents had at a subsequent period, and prior to the pre- 
paration of the will, been lawfully united ; and secondly, 
that no testament or codicil could be pronounced valid, 
by which a child, whether legitimate or otherwise, was 

> StaiuH di Venetia: edit. 1477, cap. 25. 
« Stafuti, lib. iv. cap. 24-7. 
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totally disinherited.* VI. The Law of Probate and 
Testamentary Jurisdiction, whereby, among other 
points, snch as had taken the cowl or the veil, being 
acconnted civilly dead, were declared incompetent to 
make wills,* to succeed to property, or to administer 
the property of others. VII. The Law of Insolvency, 
exhibiting the relations between Debtor and Creditor, 
in which respect the Venetian practice, though un- 
doubtedly marked by severiiy , was a considerable modi* 
fication of the Boman Law. 

The Second Book of the Statute, embracing fifteen 
chapters only, treated — I. of the appointment of 
Guardians and Trustees to the estates of Minors' 
and Lunatics, of the necessity of bringing forward 
competent and proper witnesses to prove in the latter 
case, that the patient was of unsound mind, and 
unable to manage his own a£fairs ; 2. The disposition 
of the property of the insane person; 3. The right 
of his or her heir or heirs to succeed to possession 
in due course, and to make wills ; 4. The obligation 
imposed on the Trustee to surrender his charge, and 
to give an account of its administration, in the event 
of the lunatic dying, or recovering the use of his 
faculties. 



* In this particular, among others, the Venetian Law followed the 
Civil Law. 

« StatuHdi Veneiia: edit. 1477; cap. 28. 

' In the Codex Publicorum^ quoted by Filiasi {Uicerchcy 138), appears 
the petition of one of the Gelsi &mily for the restitution of certain pro- 
perty, which had been unjustly taken from him during his minority, his 
parents or guardians having died abroad. 
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The Third and Fourth Divisions, consisting of sixty- 
three and thirty-six chapters respectively, hore — I. 
Upon the Law of Partnership. !!• Upon the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant, among the articles of the 
latter of which appears a provision for the omission 
to pay rent, and similar contingencies. III. Upon the 
Law of Possession. 

The Fifth and closing Section, which was limited to 
eighteen chapters, was of a somewhat miscellaneous 
nature. It contained several isolated clauses respect- 
ing the possession and descent of property, and the 
character of Title-Deeds, which were vaUd only, when 
they hore the signature of two, at least, of the Ex- 
aminers (Esaminadori) . This Book likewise consti- 
tuted a receptacle for one of the stray articles on the 
Law of Insolvency, which belonged strictly to the 
first division, but which were scattered through the 
whole body of the collection without much regard 
to order or perspicuity. This absence of method, 
notwithstanding the vigorous attempt which had 
been made to digest and classify the contents of the 
Statute, still continued to be a leading blemish in a 
system, which was, on the whole, entitled to the highest 
encomium. 

About the time of Eeniero Zeno * (1252-68) , the 

' Novunmum Statuiorum ac Venetarum Legion Volnmen duahus in 
partilnu divimm : Yenetiis, 1729. It was a practice of which the origin is 
referable to the middle of the twelfth century, and even, perhaps, iarther 
back, to register the proceedings by resolution of the Great Council, 
Council of Forty, and other bodies, on their respective Minutes; and this 
coUection of minutes, which was careAilly preserved, became in time one 
of the most important branches, if not the most important, of the 
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practice of usury was assuming dangerous proportions ; 
the followers of the calling, both Venetians and 
foreigners, were extraordinarily numerous; and the 
rates of interest, which they had grown into the 
habit of exacting, were exorbitant and ruinous. It 
was thought necessary to check the progress of the 
evil ; and in the third year of Zeno's administration, 
a resolution, which passed into law, was carried (June 
10, 1254) by the Great Council, to the effect that it 
should hereafter be unlawful for any person, whether 
a bom subject of the Bepublic or an aUen, to put out 
money to usury, or to cause it to be put out to usury, 
in any manner or wise, at home or abroad, under 
penalty, for the first offence, of the forfeiture of the 
whole amount so invested and a pecuniary mulct, and 
on the second conviction, of undergoing a similar 
punishment in addition, if a Venetian, to being pub- 
licly branded as a money-lender, if a foreigner, to 
being expelled from the Dogado. It seems likely that 
the Great Council lidlnute of the 10th June, 1254, 
ought to be construed in a restricted sense, and that it 
by no means contemplated the legitimate four or five 

National Archiyes. Inasmuch, however, as the latter must have been 
repeatedly destroyed in the successive conflagrations which consumed 
their repositories, a conclusion may be safely formed that posterity is 
indebted for a knowledge of the contents of these n^sters to the 
foresight of the Government of the day in multiplying copies ; and it 
is more than probable that the Liber Albus^ Liber Luna, Liber Cerhenu^ 
Liber Auri CancellarieB, Liber Pilosus AvogaruB^ Liber Regina^ and 
others, from which Sandi quotes so largely in his elaborate and well- 
known work, existed, even in his time, as they had long existed, only in 
the transcripts of originals which had perished many ages befiire the 
Author of the Venetian Cttfil History was bom. 
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per cent.) which was then the ordinary price of 
money on the Exchange; and it may be rospectedy 
moreover, that it was directed principsdly a^^st the 
Jews for whom, although there might be a larger 
sympathy at Venice than elsewhere, there was no 
willing toleration, and who may have already begmi, 
about this period, to render themselves troublesome 
and obnoxious. There is also some room for an 
hypothesis, that this Usury Act of 1254 originated 
among the greater Venetian capitalists, and that the 
measure was therefore founded on a shrewd calcula- 
tion that, in its practical operation, it would entail 
inconvenience and loss only on the smaller traders and 
Jew brokers, by whom the former were supplied with 
money on certain conditions. 

In 1288,^ a statute was enacted for the first time in 
the Great Council (September 27) agamst the crime 
of Bigamy. It was prescribed by this law, that the 
offender, whether a Venetian or a foreigner, resident 
in Venice, should be required to make restitution of 
any property which he might have received with his 
second wife, and if no such property existed, or in 
other words, if money had not formed the inducement 
to the transaction, he should be adjudged to pay to 
the aggrieved party, that is to say, the woman whom 
he might have inveigled into marriage by misrepre- 
senting his existing engagements, an indemnity of 100 
lire within a stated time, or in default, to undergo a 

twelvemonth's imprisonment. 

« . — ■ I - — ■ — ■■ 

' Leggi Crimxnali del Serenissimo Dominio Veneto^ 1751. 
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In the laws of a City, where monetary transactions 
were necessarily so constant and extensive, it was 
natural to attach special weight to such as affected the 
relations between Debtor and Creditor, and laid down 
the principle of operation in the recovery of claims, 
and in the prosecution of fraudulent insolyents. On 
these points, therefore, it is not astonishing to find 
the Statute more than usually expUcit. YHienever one 
Venetian desired to open a civil action agamst another, 
it was necessary for him to present himself in the first 
instance before the Doge in PlacitOy and there to pray 
for a Ministerial or license in jurCy with an order to the 
defendant to appear on a certain day in answer to the 
charge. If the ground of complaint seemed good and 
sufficient, the prayer of the plaintiff was allowed ; and 
the summons was left by an officer of the Court at the 
dwelling of the defendant, whose absence from home 
was not admissible, under ordinary circumstances, as a 
plea of ignorance. If at the appointed time the defen- 
dant appeared, a space of four days from the date of 
the summons was granted to him for the purpose of 
obtaining counsel ; and on the expiration of that term, 
legal proceedings were suffered to commence. In 
difficult and compUcated cases, the Bench often found 
itself unable to arrive at an immediate decision on the 
facts before it; and in such circumstances sentence 
was necessarily deferred. In this manner suits and 
litigations were sometimes prolonged over several 
years ; instances were known in which thfeir duration 
exhausted several lives. 
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When it happened, on the other hand, that the 
defendant neglected to reply to the smnmona either in 
person or by proxy, and the suit of the plaintiff 
appeared to be jnst, the law provided that the Judge 
should grant an order, Ne exeat Ducatu (as it were) , 
which forbade the recusant, at his peril, to leave the 
Dogado, unless some third person was found at the 
last moment prepared to come forward as his proxy, 
or unless the defendant himself or his Mends were in a 
position to offer sufficient bail. 

The judicial writ remained in force during a twelve- 
month, when a second and definitive summons was 
issued by the Court on the same understanding as 
regarded the choice of counsel, as in the preceding 
instance. If the defendant still continued to be a 
defaulter, no farther grace was extended to him; 
and after receiving on oath the evidence of the 
plaintiff and his witnesses, judgment was recorded 
against the absentee. Such was the form of proce- 
dure, in actions for debt and other civil suits when the 
amount involved upward of fifty lire, in the bishoprics 
of Caorlo, Malamocco and Torcello. In the other 
dioceses, or in cases where the debt or other claim 
fell below such an amount, the Court declined to 
grant a second summons. 

Than the adoption for poUtical purposes of the 
ecclesiastical divisions of a State, nothing was more 
comjnon at that time ; but the origin of the inequaUty 
of civil rights lay in some antient franchise accorded 
to the favoured localities at a period, when the Bepubhc 
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was alternately swayed by the contending fSsietionfl of 
Malamocco and Heradia. It was one of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Statute, that neither fhe 
prosecutor nor his counsel should be suffered to cross- 
question or interrogate the opposite party in a yexations 
spirit or from an unfair motive. The acceptance or 
refusal of bail was at the discretion of the Bench, 

The writ Ne exeat Ducatu^ which the Judge was 
enjoined on no account to sign without mature con- 
sideration, affected the personalty of an insolvent, as 
well as his freedom. In case of default, or inabiliiy to 
satisfy the demands of the plaintiff, a distraint was 
usually made on his goods and chattels, and he was 
committed to prison until some satisfiEu^tory arrange- 
ment could be concluded. It was necessary, however, 
that the complamant should be able and wiUing to 
produce, if required, his legal authorization for pro- 
ceeding to extremities : for his omission or refusal at 
once, and ipso facto, destroyed the validity of his claim ; 
and the action thereby lapsed. 

In receiving evidence, considerable caution was ob- 
served.^ The witnesses, who might have been brought 
forward on either side, were severally and separately 
subjected by the Bench, prior to the commencement 
of the trial, to a searching examination ; and if it 
became apparent, from their conflicting and contra- 
dictory statements, that they had been corrapted or 



* SUOnOi di Venetia: 1477, cap. 25. At cap. 80, it is stated that 
affidavits made at Constantinople are invalid, unless signed by the Vene- 
tian Podesta. 
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suborned, their testimony was rejected as worthless. 
It was, moreover, in the competence of a judge to call 
on any person who was, or even who was supposed to 
be, in possession of information of a relevant kind, to 
attend the trial ; and if such person omitted to respond 
to the summons without assigning an adequate reason 
for his conduct, the judge had &rther the power to 
inflict a penalty of three lire for contempt of the 
Court. 

The preliminary examination of witnesses before 
the judge on oath may seem to have entitled the 
procedure of which it constituted part to the appella- 
tion, in literal strictness, of Trial by Jury. The 
jurymen were not then understood to be twelve indi- 
viduals, empannelled and removed from external 
influences for the purpose of deciding points of fact ; 
but they were such persons merely as were ascer- 
tained, after due inquiry, to be best acquainted with 
the character of the accused, and to be most com- 
petent to give evidence on the charge under con- 
sideration, or on the case at issue. They were the 
neighbours, perhaps, of the defendant, or his gossips, 
or his acquaintances. They were those with whom he 
had been last seen walking, or with whom he had last 
had money transactions. Their sole function was to 
make depositions ; the Bench was the judge of ques- 
tions of fact as well as of questions of law. The 
medieval jury was as totally distinct from the modem 
jury as the statesmanship of the age of Petrarch was 
distinct from that of the nineteenth century. 
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The pages of the Promission of Crime are not nn- 
stained by that barbarous spirit, which has charac- 
terized the criminal legislation of all ages and of 
ahnost eyery people down to comparatiyely recent 
times. Yet there were some respects, in which the 
Venetian laws of the thirteenth century exhibited a 
greater degree of mildness than the laws of other 
comitries in the eighteenth century. Such was the 
case mth regard to bigamy, coining, and forgery, 
the last of which was naturally viewed in a less 
grave aspect at a period, when the system of Paper- 
Currency was hardly known. It is obvious, at the 
same time, that some margin is to be allowed for the 
discrepancy which invariably exists between the letter 
of a law and its practical application ; and it must 
also be borne in mind that in a mass of unconsoUdated 
legislation, a more or less considerable number of 
enactments dating from remote epochs, or owing their 
origin to peculiar circumstances, will always be found 
which, though nominally and strictly enforceable, have 
long grown out of practice or memory. At Venice, as 
elsewhere, the Bench had the express power of miti- 
gating ^ the statutory penalty, or of recommending to 
mercy; and it may be fiedrer to look upon the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Promission as exhibiting the 
extreme point of rigour to which justice might be 
stretched, than the ordinary character of its administra- 
tion in the Dogado. 

Theft aud larceny were the offences with which the 

> SUUuti di Veneiia : 2nd edit. 1477, cap. 23, etaUbi. 
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Venetian lawgivers dealed most seyerely. In cases 
where the amount, or the yalae of the property 
ahstractedy exceeded not ten soldi, and where the 
delinquent had not been preyiously charged with a 
similar offence, he or she was allowed to escape with 
a flogging. But on a second conviction the sentence 
was more than proportionably heavy ; and according 
to the heinousness of the crime and the character of 
the offender, it ascended in a graduating scale to 
capital punishment, which was awarded in those in- 
stances where the amount was upward of forty lire. 
If the condemned person was a man, he was hanged 
between the Bed Columns ; if a woman, she was put 
to death in such manner as the judge might think 
proper to direct. 

Forgers and coiners were adjudged to lose one hand. 
Burglary with violence, rape, and adultery, were 
punished with the mutilation of a hand and exocula- 
tion, unless, in the two latter cases, the culprit was in 
a position to offer a suitable and sufficient indemnity 
to the injured party. Simple burglary was treated as 
theft. 

On conviction, a prisoner was sentenced to impri- 
sonment; to mutilation by the loss of one or more 
limbs, according to the nature of the offence and the 
frequency with which it had been committed ; or to 
death. Of capital punishment there were four kinds : 
starvation, decapitation, strangulation, and hanging. 
The first was accounted the most cruel; the second 
was generally adopted by preference in cases of pohtical 

VOL. IV. 49 
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oon^piracy; the third was the rarest and the leaBt 
ignominious ; and the fourth was the common method 
of disposing of ordinaiy male£a>ctors who were doomed 
to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 

In the starving process,^ the condemned, having 
been led to the Oampaoile, was there inclosed in a 
large wooden cage with iron bars, suspended by a 
strong chain from a pole attached to the building; 
and he was fed on a diminishing scale with bread and 
water which he received by letting down a cord (so 
strong is the love of life !) , untU the unfortunate 
wcetchf exposed to every weather, perished of cold, 
hunger and misery. Such was a method of punish- 
ment in extreme cases, which is known to have pre- 
vailed largely in the Peninsula during the dark ages, 
and to the invention of which the Venetians are not 
believed to be entitled. 

Torture (Marturatio) was seldom applied, except in 
cases of treason, where it was found impracticable to 
eUcit the truth from a prisoner by gentler means ; and 
the law directed that under no circumstances should 
any person be subjected to the process, unless a cer- 
tain number of the Privy Council and the Forty were 
present to take depositions, and to observe that no 
undue cruelty was exercised. 

The Nautical Capitulary appeared for the first time 
during the administration of Pietro Ziani, and it was 
reproduced thirty years later in an enlarged form 
under the auspices of the Doge Zeno. An unique 

> GallidoUi (Mmnarie, lib. i. c, 8). 
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copy of the Capitulary of 1255 was among the Quirini 
MBS., where it had lain neglected and forgotten 
during many centuries, when it was transcribed by 
OancianuB, and included by him in his collection of 
the Leges Barharorum Antiquce} This existence of the 
Quirini MS. appears to have been unsuspected by 
Sandi and the writers who preceded him : yet, without 
a knowledge of its contents, it would be impossible to 
arrive at a proper appreciation of Venetian Maritime 
Law. 

The whole Capitulary is conceived in a sensible and 
judicious spirit ; the wording of every article is lucid 
and unequivocal; and the minuteness, with which 
every point touching the tonnage, rigging and equip- 
ment of a vessel is treated in detail, is highly admir- 
able. It serves to indicate the degree of importance, 
which the Kepublic attached to the preservation of her 
Mercantile Marine in a due state of efficiency. 

The Capitulare Nauticum* is divided into 128 
chapters ; but its contents may be classified under 
certain heads. I. 1, The Poundage of vessels; 2, the 
method of selecting the crew, and the number of 
anchors to be carried which, as well as the comple- 
ment of seamen, was proportionable to the actual 
burden of a ship. 11. 1, The reciprocal obligations of 
the seaman and his employer; 2, the signature of 
articles ; 3, the payment of wages to the crew, with the 



' Barharorum Leges anHqtus, cum NotU et Glossariis coUegit F, P. 
Caneianw: YenetUB, 1792, folio, 5 vols. 
' See StatiUi et Ordinii di Venetia : 2nd edition, 1477, sign, x *, et seq, 

49—2 
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penalty of omission or refusal ; 4, the pnnishment of 
desertion. HI, 1, The Arming and Victualling of ships ; 
2f the allowance of wine, water, flour and biscuit ; 3, 
the weight of metal, in the form of balistse and other 
projectiles, as well as the description of side-arms and 
pikes with which vessels should be furnished according 
to their poundage.^ IV. 1, The Lading of vessels, and 
the measurement of the cargo, which was to be taken 
at a port by the local authorities, as a precaution 
against the practice of excessive lading ; * 2, the penalty 
attached to the infringement of the prescribed stand- 
ard, which was a fine amounting to double the value 
of the goods found on board beyond the legitimate 
quantity. V. 1, The disposition of the cargo ;^ 2, the 
obUgation of the consignee or consignees to remove 
his or their property, upon due notice being given, 
within two days after arrival, or in default to forfeit 
two lire a day, until the law was compUed with, saving 
always those cases in which su£Glcient cause could be 
shown for the delay or neglect; 3, the illegality of 

' Venetian vessels were reckoned by the pound, not by the ton. The 
Miliarium was 1,000 pounds. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
hardly any vessels were found to exceed 1,000, or 1,050 miliaria, f>^ 
about 400 tons. The utmost length was 200 feet at the keel. 

' All Venetian ships were marked at a certain point on one or both 
sides as a water-line, with the Figure of the Cross. During the first five 
years of service, the owner was at liberty to lade two feet and a quarter 
above tins point. In the sixth year, the standard feU to two feet, and 
subsequently to the seventh, not more than a foot and a half of water 
beyond the Cross was permissible. The character of the penalty is 
recorded above, and it may here be added that the Grovemment reserved 
to itself the right of levying on the most valuable portion of the caigo. 

' This word, as Mr. Rawdon Brown points out, is the Venetian fi>nn 
of Caricoy and has been adqited by the English without alteration. 
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stowing goods between decks. YI. 1, The expenses of 
Pilotage, which devolved on the owner. VII. 1, The 
appointment of Ship's Clerks ; 2, their functions, and 
the character of the articles which they were required 
to sign. Ym. The repaur of Damage and Loss, 
which might accrae to vessels from various causes. 
IX. The duties and obligations of the PadronOy whether 
he was both the owner and captain of the ship, or 
merely the latter. X. The relative authority of the 
Fadrono and the local Representatives of the Venetian 
Government on home and foreign stations. 

The maritime greatness of the Venetians in a 
certain sense had its source in the ever-recurring 
necessity of protecting the commerce of the BepubUc 
against the inroads and attacks of the Saracens, who 
had successively gained possession of Syria, Egypt, 
Barbaiy, Spain, Sicily, Southern Italy, Cyprus, and 
Candia, and who sought to support and extend those 
conquests by the study of navigation and the main- 
tenance of well-appointed fleets. To oppose these 
formidable antagonists, to repress their piratical ex- 
cursions, and to render the ocean an open field to 
trade and enterprise, became thus the interest and 
aim of the Venetians; and in following them to 
their attainment, the Islanders insensibly acquired 
that naval predominance, which ultimately won for 
them the Empire of the Waves. 

When the &ulty organization of the Navy, and 
the vicious system under which the Signoiy, influ- 
enced by an unwise jealousy of her servants, allowed 
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the management of that force to fall, are consideredi 
it will cease to be enrprising that the Venetians occa- 
sionally sustained severe reverses, and it will become a 
source of astonishment rather, that their arms were 
attended by such a large measure of success. When- 
ever a fleet was to be despatched on any distant or 
important undertaking, the first care was to provide a 
suitable number of captains of galleys, two or three 
Proveditors of tried experience, and lastly, an admiral 
or general officer of lower rank, to whom the supreme 
charge of the armament might be intrusted with safety 
and confidence. The next object of solicitude was the 
appointment of a Council of Civilians (Gonsiliatores 
Stolt)^ which, though not strictly limited, rarely ex- 
ceeded four. These Councillors were not furnished 
with any authority to interfere in matters of mere 
general discipline and detail; but it was their pro- 
vince to tender their advice to the naval commander 
in all difficult points of judgment on which a divided 
opinion might exist, to impose a veto on any intended 
step on his part, which they might conscientiously 
consider disadvantageous to the public service, and to 
decide any question of moment which might arise in 
the course of the expedition by a plurahty of votes. 
This extremely mischievous principle, the origin of 
which appears to have been purely pohtical, and which 
was subsequently introduced with the most unhappy 
results into the Dutch BepubUc, was adopted by the 
Venetians at least so early as the twelfth century ; it 
was one which, while it seldom exercised a salutary 
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influ6nc6| was frequently productiye of the most un- 
fortunate, and more than once of fatal, consequences ; 
and among other illustrations which might be cited, 
the most signal was the loss of the Battle of Ourzola, 
fought between the naTal forces of Venice and Genoa 
in 1298, which was wholly to be ascribed to this cause. 

Subordinate in rank to the Oommander-in-Ohief, 
were the Proveditors, who seem to have corresponded 
to the Generals of Division of the other Service, and 
below the Proveditors were the Captains of GtJleys 
(Capitanti QaUamm) or Gomiti^ whose authority, 
originally large and too loosely defined, was gradually 
circumscribed, as experience pointed out from time to 
time the cogent necessity for the improvement of 
naral strategy. In 1203, a decree passed the great 
Council (August 10^) by which it was rendered a 
capital offence on the part of Captains of Galleys to 
desert the main squadron, or to detach themselves 
from it without due authority; and, already during 
the short administration of Giacomo Contarini,* a 
reformation ^ had appeared, which exposed any captain, 
returning from a mission or voyage under circum- 
stances of ignominy, to a penalty of 100 marks of 
silver. Subsequently to 1296* (February 2), the 
election of Captains or Counts of Gkdleys was made by 
ballot in the Great Council. 

A Gatfterariusy or Treasurer, was appointed to every 
squadron ; in his hands were lodged the fhnds, from 

• > Marin (▼. 222). ^ • Ibid. (t. 199). 

' Among the YenetianB, this tenn was eqoiyalent to the Bill in Eng- 
land, and die Projetde Lot in France. * Marin (v. 199). 
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which monthly payments were made to the officers 
and men. The Captain generally received fifteen 
soldi grosd, per mensem; the engineers, of whom 
on an ordinary galley of war there were two, ten 
soldi; the archers and crossbowmen, five; the cook, 
four ; the ship's clerks, of whom there were four, 
seven and a-half; the steersmen, of whom there were 
often as many as eight, seven and a half ; the com- 
mon oarsmen, four; and others in proportion. The 
entire complement of the vessel reached from 260 
to 280 . hands, exclusively of troops : and the 
monthly expenditure upon each such equipage, inde- 
pendently of the pay of the soldiers, fell very little 
short of 2,500 soldi. If this calculation be carried 
somewhat farther, it follows that the mere working 
crew of a squadron of fifty sail cost the Bepublic for 
six months (the usual term of a campaign) in bare 
wages without rations, no less a sum than 750,000 
soldi! 

Two Judices Stoliy or Judges of the Fleet, accom- 
panied any flotilla of importance. The office of these 
magistrates, which was probably filled in most cases 
by members of the judicial bench at home, was purely 
temporary, and their jurisdiction was strictly local. 

The interchangeable quality of the Marine has 
been already incidentally noticed. Down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the Bepublic does 
not seem to have possessed what could be strictly 
termed a Navy. Whenever a war broke out, or it 
became necessary to act on the defensive against the 
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sea-robbers of Barbary or Dahnatia, the usual practice 
was to impress and fit out the requisite number of 
merchant vessels, for which a stipulated price was 
sometimes given, but which were often obtained gra- 
tuitously ; and a Chamber of the Armament (Camera 
del Armamento) existed, where seamen were required 
to register their names, with that of the ship on which 
ihej desired to serve. At the close of hostiUties, the 
vessels were released from their obligations ; and any 
which the Government might have purchased, or have 
built for the express occasion, were generally sold by 
auction,^ and appUed or reconverted to the uses of trade 
by the buyers. But the rule was never probably very 
strict in this respect ; the principle of voluntary sub- 
sidies and contributions was carried at Venice to such 
an extent, that the State was not unfrequently relieved 
from the burdens, which weighed upon it in other 
countries ; the munificence of private individuals spared 
not merely the expense of chartering galleys, but in 
some measure, of taking mariners into pay ; and the 
modes of conducting a War were so various, and so 
manifold in points of detail, that it was impossible to 
arrive at any uniformity of custom. 

The preservation of the Public Peace devolved in 
the first instance on the Capi de* Sestieri or Chiefs of 
the WardSy under whom were the Capi de' CorUradi, or 
Chiefs of the Streets; and subordinated to the latter 
again was a certain Staff of OfGicials, denominated 



' See Documents at the end of the present volume, No. 14. 
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Custodi, or Watchmen. In their character^ ajid 
in the two classes of duties which they habitually 
performed, the Watchmen united the Bailiff with 
the Constable. They arrested persons who were 
charged with debt, and who declined to answer the 
summons of the Courts, or to submit to their award ; 
but their more usual occupation consisted in patrolling^ 
the streets, and in taking into custody any refractory 
vagrants or troublesome passengers, and reporting* 
them to their immediate Capo who, in his turn, sub- 
mitted the circumstances to the consideration of his 
chief, the Capo Del Sestiero. The latter, who was a 
species of stipendiary magistrate, possessed the power 
of disposing of petty offences, or of inflicting summaiy 
penalties of a light nature, and short terms of im- 
prisonment. But in cases, where the delinquency 
happened to be of a graver complexion, the Chief of 
the Ward simply committed the prisoner for trial 
before the Judges of the Palace or other tribunal, or 
when that Board had been established, handed him 
over to the SiaKOBi m Notte. 

There can be Uttle doubt that the Chiefs of the Wards, 
the Chiefs of the Streets, and the Watchmen, who 
have been introduced to notice in the preceding para- 
graph, and whose graduated fonctions there has been 
an attempt to explain, represent the first germ of a 
system, which was afterward carried to much higher 
perfection, and which terminated, as it might have 
been expected to terminate under a government with 
such tendencies, in the conversion of these Of&cers of 
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the Peace into a Political Organ and a Becret-Senice. 
Such is the sole solution, of which the problem Beems 
to be susceptible ; and such is the origin, which may 
be unhesitatingly claimed for the Venetian Police. 
In a metropoHsy where ciyil tumults long continued 
to be BO frequent, and where private plots and assassi- 
nations were so common, the existence of a numerous 
and efficient body of watchmen became a point of the 
utmost consequence, and it is probable that such flagi- 
tious crimes as the murder of the Doge Tradenigo, 
and the Tragedy of Domenigo Morosini, were power- 
folly instrumental in producing the development and 
extension of the system. 

There are some missing links between the Police of 
the thirteenth and the PoUce of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which it is not easy to supply. 
In the gradual transition which the office of Custode 
underwent from that of a public watchman to that of a 
secret spy, it was necessarily divested of iliat sim- 
plicity, which originally belonged to it. The BepubUo 
was in this respect far from being in the rear of her 
neighbours and contemporaries, and it may be sur- 
mised that the Venetian constable of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was at least as efficient a 
guardian of the Peace ''of my Lord the Doge," as 
the EngUsh sixteenth-century character, which Shak- 
speare has immortaUzed in Dogberry. 

The celebrated conspiracy which was formed against 
Venice, in 1371, by Francesco Novello, Lord of Padua, 
furnishes the first direct clue to the existence of the 
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Bocial evil in the Bepublic. From the details of that 
moyement it is collected, that in the time of Andrea 
Contarini, a house of ill-repute was kept in the Capital 
by a procuress known as La Gobba (the Hunchhack) , 
who was not very fastidious in the choice of her 
visitors. On this particular occasion the house was 
found, upon being searched by the police, to contain 
several dangerous poHtical characters, who had come 
from Padua with a diabohcal project in contemplation, 
and who were betrayed at the last moment by two 
courtezans. It may be conjectured that the G-obba 
estabUshment was only one among many, which were 
to be seen in various districts. 

To check the progress of the evil, and to diminish 
the chances of contamination, as well as the scandal 
of a system of prostitution, formed the steadfiEust aim 
of Venetian legislation. In the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, a law passed, which prescribed that 
all the stews of the metropolis should be concentrated 
in a single quarter, and that the women, who belonged 
to them, should wear a dress of a motley pattern pecu- 
liar to themselves ; and such a measure, to whatever 
extent it was mistaken in principle and practically in- 
operative, was meant to be a step iu the right direc- 
tion. A late experiment of a different kind, by which 
the'brothels were suppressed, was still less feUcitous ; it 
was a remedy worse than the evil against which it pro- 
vided ; and a short trial sufficed to estabUsh its futility. 

One of the most remarkable features iu the early 
Constitution, was the prominence and distinctness. 
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which it allowed from the first both in religion and 
politics to private enterprise and Uberality; and this 
was a feature, which grew down to a certain point 
with the growth of Venice herself. Works, which 
were undertaken elsewhere by the Government, were 
here undertaken by one or more individuals. Chari- 
ties, endowments, and other institutions of various 
kinds, which were founded elsewhere by the nation at 
large, were founded here by an Orseolo or a Badoer. 
What in other States were general burdens, at Venice 
were dass-burdens. An antient and perhaps imme- 
morial usage, prescribing that all the great Venetian 
families should maintain in their domestic estabhsh- 
ments an Armoury, from which they might at any 
time be compellable, on due summons from the 
Chiefe of the Wards, to contribute their quota of 
weapons of offence and other necessaries to the support 
of a War, manifestly sprang from this fandamental 
theoiy ; and the same bearing is observable in the 
obligation, which was recognised on the part of those 
£unilies, under similar circumstances, to furnish the 
Administration with ships, an obhgation which was 
occasionally commuted for ship-money. In truth, 
while the Venetian nobihty sought from the earUest 
times to be exclusive in the enjoyment of poUtical 
power, it courted rather than evaded the responsi- 
bihties of such power ; and whatever might be the vices 
of the system of government, which it established, 
neither excessive taxation, nor arbitrary levies, nor 
oppressive imposts, were often to be reckoned among 
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ihem. To one class indeed the Bepublic was made to 
owe her greatness ; and the debt was more than folly 
repaid. Venice was the creature and the victim of a 
party. 

Two circomstances, which supplied an indication of 
the growing prosperity of Venice at the close of the 
fourteenth and commencement of the fifteenth century, 
were the increase in the population, and the rising 
value of house property. It is supposed that, in 
the age of Sebastiano Ziani (1173-8) the population 
of the whole Dogado, inclusively of persons in holy 
orders, did not exceed 70,000; but the difficulties 
which necessarily waited upon the verification of a 
census in a City, where the absentees were constantly 
numerous, warn us against the reception of this class 
of statistics in too exact or literal a sense. In 1336, 
the official returns shewed 40,100 males between 
twenty and sixty, representing by comparison with 
other tables an aggregate of nearly 150,000. In the 
last decade of that century, the numbers fell little 
short of a quarter of a million ; and by a census, taken 
in 1367, it is established that the heads of noble 
Houses in that year were no fewer than 204.* 

The practice of framing Bent-Rolls was familiar to 
the Venetians in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. In the days of Marco Oomaro, who ascended 
the throne in 1365, the old Eent Boll, or Catastero 
Vecchioy had been rendered by the enormous expansion 
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of the National wealth entirely obsolete and nnserrice- 
able, and in 1867 a fresh survey was authorized. 

The Catastero Yecchio was thus silently superseded. 
Its successor, the Catastero Nuovo^ exhibited the results 
which follow : 



Ward. 


No. of 


Total Rental in 


Parishes. 


Grold Ducats. 


San Marco 


16 


799,180 


CasteUo . 


13 


456,960 


Canareggio 


12 


485,230 


San Polo 


8 


490,270 


Santa Croee 


9 


281,280 


Dorsodnro 


11 


868,800 


11 this Tabula] 


r statement a few triJ 


iins inaccuraci< 



exist, which it is no longer possible to rectify. The 
correct total for the six Words is 2,880,818 ducats of 
gold/ or, in lire grosse, a tithe of that sum. 

Another, perhaps the next. Survey, was made in 
1425 ; and the Boll of 1367 became in its turn the 
Old Roll. It is said' that the new survey exhibited a 
total of 3,253,042 ducats of gold, being in excess of 
the former by 372,224 ducats. The gold ducat was 
equivalent to a tenth of a lira grossa, and represented 
in English money fourteen shillings and a fraction. 
The silver ducat was only a fourth of this amount. 
But for the silver ducat there were two tari£fs, the 
sterling and the current. The current silver ducat 
did not represent more than half-a-crown in English 
money. The latter was used exclusively in trade. 
In the affairs of the administration, the sterling rate 

> Eomamn (iii. DoeumenH^ No. 5, JEsHma delle Case di Venetia nel 
1867), fiom the Cronaca Magna. 
s iUmanin (iy. 500). 
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was invariably understood. When it was first strack 
in 1284, in apparent supersession of the old Redondo of 
BadoerYII. (989-42), the ducat of gold was estimated 
as equal to two lire piccole ; but such was the purity 
and fine grain of the metal, and so undeyiating the 
uniformity of the weight, that it continued to rise in 
value. In 1400, it was equal to 4 lire piccole 18 soldi, 
or 5 lire — 2 soldi. In 1450, its worth had more 
than trebled ; it was equal to 6 lire 4 soldi. In the 
course of a few centuries, it rose to 22 lire, or eleven 
times its original mint price.^ 

The mansions, which studded the Grand Canal and 
other leading thoroughfares, fetched enormous sums. 
The possessor of a fortune which certainly did not 
exceed 150,000 ducats, Francesco Foscari was ac- 
counted, relatively speaking, a needy man; and his 
expensive habits and large family conspired to make 
him still poorer : yet the Palace, in which the Doge 
lived before his accession to power, and also for a 
few days in October, 1457, after his retirement, cost 
him 20,000 ducats. A large number of residences 
on or near the Bialto were estimated at 10,000 and 
15,000 ducats, and 5,000 or 6,000 ducats was quite 
an ordinary figure. The house, which was purchased 
by the Commune so far back as 1348 for Jacopo 
da Carrara, grandfather of Francesco Novello, cost 
5,000 ducats. In 1413, among the rewards of Pan- 
dolfo Malatesta, Captain- Greneral of Venice in the 
Hungarian War, was a dwelling, for which the Pro- 

* Romanin (iii. 342). 
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curators of Saint Mark's paid 6,000 dncats ; and in 
1429 the Palazzo Giustiniani at San Fantaleone was 
bought for the Lord of Mantua, ex-Captain-General 
of the Signory, for the sum of 6,500 ducats. In the 
same year, the Government, desirous of doing honour 
to the Waiwode of Albania, a Venetian citizen, pro- 
cured for him the house of the patrician Nicolo 
Morosini at an outlay of only D. 3,000. The prices 
demanded for shops in the choicer and more fashion- 
able locaUties at the same time was exorbitant. The 
smallest counter on the Bialto itself did not let for less 
than 100 ducats a year, and for the Bell Hotel at the 
Pescheria, with a frontage of little shops, the Sanudo 
family received annually 800 ducats.^ Tenements 
which, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
used to let for fifteen or twenty ducats, had become in 
the fifteenth worth, according to their situation and 
their proximity to the Ducal Residence, six, eight, ten, 
or even twelve times as much ! In the more sumptuous 
of the private edifices in and about the Foscari period 
(1423-57) , there were not unfrequently single apart- 
ments upon the decoration of which 800, 1,000, or 
even 2,000 ducats had been expended by the pro- 
prietor, principally in gilding, mosaic or other carving, 
marble, and glass. Of the celebrated Furnaces at 
Murano the richer classes were munificent patrons ; so 
large was the demand for the article in the metro- 
polis alone, that in all the better neighbourhoods every 
street had its own glass warehouse, which depended 

' Romanin {Storia DocwnentatOy iy. cap. 6). 
VOL. IV. 60 
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exdusiyely for support upon the tenants of the few 
mansions spread along on each side of it. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century^ the 
GoYemment borrowed of half-a-do2sen merchants the 
sum of 160,000 silver marks »» 800,0002. at least. ' 
From this transaction dated their origin the National 
Debt and the Monte-Vecchio. It was not till twelve 
or thirteen years later, that a Chamber of Loans 
(Camera degV Imprestidi) , with its staff of functionaries 
(Gamerlenght) , was called into existence, and that the 
Funding Bystem was made a branch of the political 
economy of the State. The confidence which was 
felt almost universally in the stability and good &ith 
of Venice, encouraged an extensive resort to the 
Monte-Yecchio and afterward to the Monte-Nuovo. 
Foreign princes and capitalists deposited their money 
in the Funds as the securest investment which could 
be made ; the right to hold Venetian scrip was a privi- 
lege which could not be obtained without legislative 
sanction ; and the sums registered in 1428 represented 
an aggregate of 9,000,000 ducats of gold,' the interest 
upon which, paid half-yearly at Lady-day and Michael- 
mas, was 130,000 ducats. The subjoined Table shews 
the fluctuations in the interest paid upon the Debt 
during twelve years from 1886 to 1898. 

v^. Amount. 

^^- Ducats. 

1386 ....... 146,690 

1387 239,630 

' Romanin (ir. 94). 

* Galliciolli (lib. i. c. 13). In twenty years from that time it had 
to thirteen millions. 
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v - Amount* 

^^- Ducats. 

1888 228,180 

1889 220,870 

1890 211,480 

1391 236,280 

1892 218,000 

1893 241,190 

1394 193,589 

1395 217,660 

1396 197,310 

1397 188,950 

1398 195,500^ 

The marketable value of the Funds was Uable to 
rapid variations. At one time (1440) they were as 
low as 18^. So £ar as can be ascertained they were 
never high^ than 69> at which figure they stood 
during a few months in 1409; but before the end 
of the year they had sunk to 45. In 1425, they were 
again at 68. It can scarcely be matter of surprise 
that the fluctuations were so frequent and so violent, 
when each ship which entered the Lagoons brought 
tidings of the prospect of a new war with Milan or 
Hunary,g or a report of a fresh revolution at Genoa 
or Bologna. Our astonishment must be rather that, 
at such an epoch and such a cycle of the world, 
any State should have succeeded even imperfectly in 
estabUshing a Funding qrstem, and in imparting to 
it a moderate degree of equilibrium. 

A subject more apposite and cognate than it may 
at first appear to the question of Population, is the 
question of Names. The Venetian &milies, apart 
from political distinctions, were of two classes: — 

* GallicioUi, liln suprd. 

50—2 
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1. Those which merely migrated into the islands; 
and 2. Those which were of a purely insular origin, 
and were founded subsequently to the rise of the 
Bepublic. 

Infinitely numerous were the localities from which 
the immigrants came. The Orseoli, Quirini, Comari 
(Comelii), Marcelli, Valieri (Valerii), and MichieU, 
pointed to the Eternal City as the cradle of their 
race. Yicenza gave the Grimani, Oapua the Gapelli, 
Gandia the Calergi and the Gezi, Pavia the Badoeri, 
Altino the Dandoli, and Messina the Foscari. The 
Gritti, the Zeni, the Tiepoli^ sprang from a Greek 
stock. In the veins of the Giustiniani flowed the 
blood of the HeracUan Dynasty. The progenitors of 
Vettore Pisani were Apuhan Counts. The ancestry 
of the Contarini are said to have been Lombard 
peasants. 

The families which belonged to the second category, 
and which may be described as indigenous, were those 
of Da Canale, Da Ponte, Da Riva^ Spazza-Canale, 
Dalle Fomaciy Dalle Contrade, Molino, TagUapietra, 
Tribune, Ducato, Veneto, MaUpiero, Engegniere, Ma- 
rini, Premarino, and others. 

But the population of Venice long remained in- 
contestably scanty, as it has been already observed. 
The periodical ravages of epidemics, coupled with 
the roving propensities of the people, were op- 
posed to its rapid increase. It is true that in the 
course of time natives of aU countries from Brittany 
to Bohemia settled in the City, and acquired by the 
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prescribed time of residence, varying from ten to 
fifteen years, the enjoyment of civic rights. But it 
is mihkely, that any of these distant emigrations 
were accomplished till the twelfth century. It was 
not till after the events of 1204, that a Calergi of 
Crete and a Lippomano of Negropont made the Ee- 
public their adopted country. It was only about one 
hundred years before, that the family of Polo quitted 
Dahnatia, and sought a new home on the opposite 
coast. The influx of Greeks from Constantinople 
is commonly assigned to the reign of Michieli III. 
(1170): nor can the establishment of the Brici of 
Saint Jean d'Acre and other Orientals be referred with 
much probabiUty to an epoch anterior to the first 
Crusade (1099). 

It was the genius and attribute of the Venetian 
Dialect to transform names for the most part into 
its own idiom. Giustiniani, Zeno, Badoario, Sanuto, 
Polani, Maestro-Pietro, Grseco, Basilio, became Zus- 
tignan, Zen, Badoer, Zanutti, Boldu, Malipiero, Gritti, 
Baseio. Giovanni was corrupted into Zuanne. Enrico, 
Theofilo, Angelo, Dominico, Yittorio, were Yenetianized 
into Arrigo, Fiofio, Anzolo, Domenigo, Yettore. For 
Messire il Doge we find substituted in the same 
manner, Messer lo Doxe ; for Giudecca, Zuecca ; for 
Gemelli, Zimole ; for Carico, Cargo ; for Giunta, 
Zonta; for Maggiore Consiglio, Mazor Conseio; for 
Awocato, Avogador ; for Yenezia itself, Yinegia ; and 
instances of this kind are too numerous to be particu- 
larized. In the comparatively early decree, by which 
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it was ordered that all legal and legislatiye proceedings 
should be conducted in the Venetian tongue, the soUci- 
tnde of the Republic was apparent not only to remoye 
the inconvenience of a Latin jargon, but to give dignity 
to her peculiar patois. The latter was not merely the 
language of ballads and pasquinades, of street-cries 
and popular songs, but it was, after a certain period, 
the language which was spoken from the Bench and 
in the Senate. Nevertheless, by the better historical 
writers it was laigely, if not altogether, eschewed* It 
is well known that the more antient historians com- 
posed their works like Sagominus in Latin, or like 
Da Oanale in Norman-French. 

The Christian names were borrowed principally from 
the Scriptures and the Martyrology. The passion of 
the Venetians for this class of appellation occasioned 
the speedy transfer to their baptismal nomenclature of 
such names as Zacchary, Luke, John, Paul, Timothy, 
Matthew, Noello, Pasquale, Vitali, Theodore, Mark, 
Thomas, and James. A love of Boman prototypes 
gradually naturalized Amulius, Ascanius, Priam, Hector, 
Troilus, Cornelius, Lucretius, Camillus, Fabius, Octa- 
vian, Justinian, ^milius, Valerius, Fabricius, and 
Livius. Among women, Felicia, Buona, Clara, Agnes, 
Joan, Lucretia, Margaret, Maiy, Anne, Catherine, 
Justina, Benedicta, Julia, Constance, Bomana, were 
fiEivourites. After the Lombard Conquest of 668, 
Henry, Froiba, Archielda, and many names, found 
neither in the Pentateuch, nor in Eusebius, nor in 
Dion Cassius, were of more or less frequent occtir- 
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rence. Subsequently to the rise of the Norman 
power, it was not unusual to meet with Bobert, 
Bohemond, and GodMed. A not uncommon name 
during the earUer centuries was Deus-Dedit (Diodato) , 
or God's-gift ; the second Doge of the family of Orso, 
who reigned from 742 to 766, was thus christened. 
It was, perhaps, merely given under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of an unexpected blessing ; and if it was 
80, it seems natural that these Venetians, devout 
worshippers of Christ's Cross, and steadfEust believers 
in an aU-ruling Providence, should have loved to bestow 
on the autumn blossoms of the life-tree an appellation 
which might serve as a lasting record and perpetual 
testimony of the bounty of God. 

The territorial insignificance of Venice itself, and 
the necessarily confined extent to which agriculture 
was practised within her own boundaries, will explain 
why the Feudal Ststem made no enduring impression, 
and left few, if any, permanent traces on the soil of the 
Dogado. The spirit of the Constitution was diametri- 
cally opposed to the formation of a Landed Interest, 
and the growth of military tenures. Nevertheless, in 
early times, while the population remained excessively 
scanty, and many of the Islands continued to be wholly 
uninhabited, the Ducal Government learned to make 
it a point of policy to bring these waste lands under 
culture by granting them out on easy terms to the 
servants and dependents of the first magistrate, and to 
others; and it becomes worthy of note that such 
grants were invariably founded on a strictly feudal basis. 
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In 864/ dniiBg the inteiregnmn which followed the 
assassination of the Doge Tradenigo, the Froyisional 
Execntiye was induced to accord to the domestics and 
other attendants of the deceased a free settlement on 
the then desert island of PoTeja, with the faculty of 
electing their own mnnicipal magistrates (Gastaldt)^ 
under the simple stipulation that they and their heirs 
should transmit to the Palace at Bialto, on the first 
Friday of each succeeding Noyemher for ever, as a mark 
of fealty f a tribute of fish through their Gastaldo and 
seven of their oldest townsmen, the reigning Doge 
being pledged to provide their deputies on every 
anniversary of the custom with a public dinner. 

About 880/ Orso Badoer, Tradenigo's successor, 
observing that, in consequence of the once constant 
incursions of Pirates and Freebooters, the islands of 
Dorso-Duro, Olivolo, San Nicolo, and Murano, which 
lay in a peculiarly exposed situation, had been hitherto 
comparatively neglected, was led by financial reasons 
of a temporary character to concede to a tolerably 
large number of his retainers the property in question 
on the express condition, that the new tenants and 
their heirs should do service as Excusati, or Body- 
guards, to him and his successors in the Ducal Palace 
in perpetuity, and in the second place should render 
to the Fisc an annual payment amountii^ to a tithe of 
their income. 

A third trace of feudalism once existed in the old 
Priory of Lovoli, which lay under a singular obligation 

' Vide supra, vol. i. p. 104. * Vide supra, L 133. 
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to contribnte nineteen men to the Excnsati. If snch 
obligation, of which no other instance can be disco- 
vered, could be proved to be, what it most probably 
was, nothing more than a homage on the part of a 
Corporation for its lands, an illustration would at once 
be presented of the familiarity of the Venetians with 
the antient and hononrable tenure by Free Socage,^ of 
which perhaps the case of the Tenantry of Poveja may 
not un&irly be admitted as a second example. 

Tenure by Enight- Service, which prevailed in Colonia 
Yenetorum (Candia), as well as in Corfu, was alto- 
gether unknown to the Parent-City, from which the 
whole system of Fees or Feuds was, with a few inci- 
dental exceptions, excluded by a cause already brought 
under notice. 

Of the two kinds of Vilains or VUeins (Villam)^ 
known to the feudal law, namely: — !, Vilains 
Regardant or Attendant : 2, Vilains in Gross : the 
latter alone, who were with stricter propriety denomi- 
nated Servi, seem to have existed under the early 
Constitution. The frequent allusions to Servi, which 
are found in the annals of the Bepublic from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century, must lead to an 
inevitable conclusion, that this class of persons was 
proportionally not less numerous at Venice than in 
other parts of Medieval Europe ; and in a treaty 



' The definition of this word as tenure of lands hy inferior services of 
hnsbandry, appears to he at least incomplete. ** The term,** as Mr. Kerr 
(Blackttane's Commentaries^ ii. 79) ohserves, " is more "properly derived 
hy Somner from soc, liberty or privilege, than from soca^ a plough.** 
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concluded in 996^ between the Doge Orseob IE. 
and the Emperor Otho 11., a clause is found inserted 
for the extradition of fugitive serfe from the territories 
of the latter. At the same time, there is no apparent 
authority for the supposition, that the Venetian Serfs 
were employed otherwise than in a menial capacity. 

From a very early date, howeyer, the Constitution 
recognised on the part of Masters a right of exclusiTe 
and uncontrolled property in their Serfe. Among 
the Archives of the Monastery of San Girolamo,* ap- 
pears an instrument, under which one of the Brethren 
cedes and sells to another for fifty-two lire (of silver) a 
Russian female slave, aged thirty-three, sound in limb 
and understanding, according to the custom and usage 
of the country, and because he had in the Serf in 
question an undivided and unquestioned property. By 
the wiU which he made in 1328, .Marco Polo manu- 
mitted and restored unconditionally to liberty one 
of his servants. During the War of Ohioggia in 
1379-80, Masters were required to pay an extraordi- 
nary tax of three silver lire a month for every serf in 
their hands*^ In 1410, a singularly curious law was 
enacted, to impose a check on a practice then too 
common among the serfis of both sexes in Yenice, 
of dabbling in the mysteries of the Black-Art, as an 
expedient for gaining the aflfections of their employers 1 

At the same time, the Signory afforded, throughout 
her ample dominions on the Terra-Ferma, the utmost 
stimulus and encouragement to agriculturists and 

> V. supra, I ^n. * FUiari {Ricerehe, 37-8-9)! 
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farmers ; and upon the extenBion of the Venetian role 
over Treyiso and the contiguous Provinces, landowners 
were placed in possession of facilities, never before 
knovm, for the improvement of their estates, and for 
the cultivation of the soil/ Drainage by hydraulic 
pressure, artificial manuring, and other inventions 
were patronized and fostered. In the poorer localities, 
proprietors were indulged by a partial exemption from 
taxes ; and after a War, the districts which had formed 
the seat of hostilities were compensated for their 
losses, 80 far as possible, by a liberal distribution of 
relief in kind* Pawnbrokers and money-lenders were 
forbidden to receive in pledge oxen or other animals 
used at the plough. To promote the interests of the 
same class it was, that many rivers in the Peninsula 
were for the first time made thoroughly navigable, and 
that ecclesiastical corporations were recommended to 
grant leases of their temporalities, instead of allowing 
them to lie fallow. In Dalmatia, the people were 
left at liberty to navigate all the rivers in their own 
bottoms without constraint for commercial and agri- 
cultural purposes. In this, as in other respects, 
wherever the BepubUc extended her jurisdiction, she 
earned with her the same paternal solicitude for the 
welfare of her subjects, for the alleviation of their 
burdens, and for their material prosperity ; and 
nothing can be more scandalously untrue than the 

too generally received notion that, in pursuing her 

— - - - - ■ — - ■ ■ 

> Andrea Gloria (Jntomo alia Storia e Collezione delie Leggi ri/erUnli 
aW AgricoUura del Podovcmo, Arch. Stor. ItaL Nmva Serie^ ir. pt 1.) 
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conqnestd, Venice obeyed merely the instincts of a blind 
and selfish ambition. The Venetians had in common 
mth their neighbours Italian blood, the Italian name, 
an Italian soil and sky ; . but it was a Teiy broad 
constitutional line, which separated them from Rome 
under the Colonna, or Milan under the Visconti. In 
social refinement, in moral and intellectual culture, 
and in general civilization, Venice stood on an unap- 
proachable eminence. 

Many features appear to have belonged to the early 
Venetians, which are opposed altogether to the modem 
conception of their character. They were in truth at 
the outset of their career a sober, earnest and thought- 
ful people ; courteous, affiEtble, and eyen jocund in their 
manners, but somewhat distrustful and circumspect ; 
strict in their religious observances, and in the offices 
of charity and piety unsparingly liberal : not averse 

dress, but neither motley nor garish in their tastes ; in 
their choice of attire displaying a conservative spirit in 
keeping with the conservatism of their later policy ; 
Httle tolerant of profione pleasures or of frivolous 
amusements, and chiefly bent on the more practical 
pursuits and severer duties of life : yet turning aside 
with no reluctant heart, when the hour called to holy 
worship or innocent recreation. Such were the Venetian 
merchants of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
" The City of Venice," writes Ferretus of Vicenza,* 
" deserves to be called free : for it is governed by the 

' Rerum in Italia gestarum ab II SO ad ISIS HUtoria (Marat, iz.) 
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coonsels of good citizens, and not by the dictates of an 
absolute King I " Nicholas Bonotriensis, who accom- 
panied Henry YII. of Germany during his ItaUan 
journey in the second decade of the fourteenth century, 
complains of the discontented and restless spirit of the 
Venetians of his time. ** They will have/' says the 
Bishop, ^^ neither God, nor the Church, nor the Em- 
peror. Neither the land, nor the sea satisfies them ! '' ^ 
A similar stricture is passed by Froissart on the Lom- 
bards generally. In the Chronicle of Muazzo the 
Islanders are accused of being incurable ramblers. 
t* The villios, the gardens, the castles of the Venetians," 
remarks this writer, '* are Dalmatia, Albania, Romania, 
Greece, Trebizond, Syria, Armenia, Egypt, ^Cyprus, 
Candia, Apulia, Sicily, and other countries, where 
they find adyantage, recreation and security, and 
where they stay ten years at a time with their sons 
and their nephews." ^ 

** I have considered," writes the shrewd and lively 
Casola in 1498,' '^the quaUty of these Venetian gentle- 
men, who are for the most part persons of fair and 
comely presence, astute, and in their dealings very 
subtle, so that it is needful in your transactions with 
them to keep your eyes and ears open. They are proud ; 
it is, I conceive, from the great empire which belongs 
to them ; and when a son is bom to a Venetian, the 
saying is : ^ a lord is bom into the world.' In their 

' Iter ItaUcum Henrici Septimi, aj>. 1310-13, Auctore Nicolao Epi^ 
scopo Banotriensi (Murat. iij 895). 
' Filiasi, ubi supra, 
' Jowmey to Jenualem^ a.d. 1498: edit. 1855. 
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honses they are very thrifty and modest ; out of doors, 
they are exceedingly generous. The City of Venice 
retains the old way of dressing, and never changes it, 
that is to say, the long mantle, the colour being optional 
and a matter of taste, though most frequently black. 
Nobody stirs abroad in any other costume ; it is a style 
certainly Teiy suited to grave persons. They all look 
like Doctors of Laws ; but, if any one were to appear 
in the street without his toga, he would be taken for a 
madman 1 " 

Let the mind's eye conceive a ruder Amsterdam, 
a City permeated by canals, and divided into deep 
water-streets of low wooden tenements interspersed, 
even somewhat thickly in the leading thorough- 
fares, with dwellings of greater pretension built on a 
better model and of a more durable material, and 
studded in every quarter with Christian Temples for 
the most part of the plainest architecture, not a few 
on the other hand possessing considerable beauty of 
structure, though more remarkable for the richness of 
their ornamentation than for the regularity of their 
design. Let us present to our fancy a few hundred 
lamps fed with oHve-oil, distributed through the streets 
and alleys, conmiencing at the Sacred Niche at the 
comer, and renewed at each third or fourth door, 
shedding over the surrounding space a light, a little 
more powerfdl indeed but far less brilliant, than that 
which is emitted by the glow-worm. Lnagine thorough- 
fares similar to those in the Dutch Capital, sometimes 
finding their termination in the Lagoon, more fre- 
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qnently abutting upon equares skirted on three ddes by 
public or private edifices, and on the remaining side 
opening from a wharf-lined quay to the sea. Picture 
those quays and squares a scene of perpetual bustle 
and excitement, the theatre of an uninteirapted pro- 
cession of men. On one spot, a group of sailors, 
loosely dressed in jackets and caps, are quarrelling 
perhaps about their last wager. Within a stone's 
throw of the place where these men are standing, 
is a decently attired female, who is kneeling in an 
attitude of devotion before an image of the Virgin, 
enclosed in a recess at the angle of the nearest 
street. At another point, two persons who, if a judg- 
ment may be formed from their exterior, belong to a 
much higher class of society, are conversing together 
in a subdued tone. The elder of the two, a Venetian 
patrician, is drawing the attention of his visitor, a 
gentleman of Verona, to a large house of the Lom- 
bardic type immediately before them on the tight 
hand ; there, said the Venetian, had lived in former 
times a celebrated member of his fiBunily, and there 
was his memory still cherished by his descendants. 
A little £Burther onward to the left, he points out a 
second building of equal pretension, where the exis- 
tence of a terrible plot, he whispered, had of late been 
discovered by the Government. After a short pause» 
the two passengers proceed on their way, warned of 
the approach of the hour of vespers by the bells of 
many churches, which are mingling their chimes in 
the stillness of a summer evening. 
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A litUe beyond the bnsy and crowded metropolis lay 
a region more sparsely populated, where the eye is 
reUeved by patches of verdore and strips of meadow- 
land, as well as occasional plots of gromid laid out in 
gardens and planted enclosures still consecrated to 
the vine and the oUyOi and still unaffected by the in- 
creasing demand for building space in a rising City. 
Here and there, too, may be obsenred Fish-Ponds 
(Piscine)^ stagnant and miasmatic. 

Such was the Venice which Arrigo Dandolo knew, 
where Marco Polo drew his first breath, in which 
Marino Faliero passed his youth. 

Before the close of the thirteenth century, there 
were several places which had acquired historical 
celebrity, and which were pointed out to Tisitors 
as objects of various interest and curiosity. In one 
quarter was shown a Church, in which an Emperor 
had suffered humiliation, and in which a Pope had 
preached the Gospel. In another was the scene of a 
battle of former days, on the issue of which had been 
staked the national existence. Here, perhaps, was 
the spot where the Head of the Government had fiEdlen 
by the hand of an assassin. A little farther onward 
was the window, from which a pious Doge of other 
times was seen to converse with an unknown and 
mysterious stranger. On his right hand, the guide 
indicated the precise locaHty, where not long since had 
stood the oldest glass-fiimace in Venice ; on his left, 
he drew attention to a house partly in ruins, yet still 
famous as the birth-place of one, to whom the adven- 
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titions means of living in affluence and splendour had 
o£fered no temptation to ignoble repose, and who, after 
signalizing himself by great actions, had at length died 
for the Bepnblic, leaving to his descendants the golden 
legacy of an immortal name. 

In the Parish of San Agostino, in the Ward of San 
Polo, was the mansion which had been occupied by 
six generations of Tiepoli : Bartolo Tiepolo the Pro- 
curator ; ^ his son Marco ; Giacomo Tiepolo, the son 
of Marco ; Lorenzo, the son of Giacomo ; Giacomo 
Tiepolo the Younger^ the child and grandchild of a 
Doge ; and lastly, Bajamonte, the " Great Chevalier." 
In the Sestiero of San Marco, in the Parish of San 
Luca, on the margin of the Grand Canal, stood, tUl 
1781, the house in which Arrigo Dandolo was bom. 

During the reign of Marino Morosini (1249-52), 
a spacious edifice existed in the Parish of San Giovanni 
Grisostomo, in the Ward of Canal-Eeggio. It was the 
property of a Venetian gentleman of good fiamily and 
handsome fortune, who had been absent for some time 
on a distant voyage. At present, the sole occupants of 
the building were his wife and her servants ; and here, in 
the course of 1250 or the following year, this lady gave 
birth to a son, whose life she purchased with her own. 
The child inherited from his father a sound constitu- 
tion and a vigorous mind ; and as he grew up, the love 
of adventure and the spirit of discovery, by which the 
former was animated, he was found to possess even in 
a superior degree. On his return, the traveller was 

* Litta in Toce Tiepolo, 
VOL. IV. 51 
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inexpresBibly grieved at the change which had taken 
place, during his absence, in his domestic circum- 
stances; as a distraction from the afflicting scene 
which his home presented, he soon determined to 
undertake a new voyage to the East ; and he thought 
that he could not better consult the interests of his 
son, now a youth of eighteen, than by making him his 
companion. He was desirous of fGoniliarizing him 
with the dangers of the sea, and of ii^tiating him into 
the laws of navigation ; it was his wish to inspire a 
son, who was dear to him by a double tie, with a taste 
for those pursuits by which he himself had risen to 
fame and affluence; and he even proposed, if he 
extended his travels so far, to introduce the lad at the 
Court of the Grand Ehan. Such was the outset of 
the life of the greatest of Venetian navigators, and 
such was the opening of the career of Mabco Polo. 

In the same Ward of Canal-Eeggio, in the street of 
San Apostoli, was the dwelling of Arrigo Zeno, where 
the Great Fire of 1106 first broke out ; and in the 
immediate neighbourhood lived the father of Marino 
Faliero, who was bom there in 1274. 

In the Ward of Castello, in the Parish of Santa 
Giustina, was. the palace in which Sebastiano Ziani 
fixed his residence after his return from Armenia. 
From this house he was called in 1178, at the sugges- 
tion of his friend Malipiero, to assume the government 
of his country. It was here also that his son Pietro, 
who in his time enjoyed the reputation of being the 
wealthiest nobleman in Venice, received a similar sum- 
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mons two-and-thirty years later ; and to the same roof 
the latter retired in 1229, when he was an old and 
weary man, to close his eyes in peace. 

In that Sestiero, a little out of the City and in the 
district of Grambarere, stood the famous and venerable 
abbey of San Zaccaria, founded in the first days of the 
Bepublic, and restored in the early part of the ninth 
century at the expense of the Byzantine Emperor 
Leo IV. Connected with this wealthy institution for 
the reception of ladies, who desired to dedicate their 
lives to Heaven, was more than one interesting and 
important episode. 

It was at the water-gate of San Zaccaria that in 
982 the remains of Domenigo Morosini were found in 
an open boat, which had drifted down the current, and 
that the consequent discovery was made of the murder, 
which led, by a singular concatenation of events, to 
the deposition of the Doge Memo. On his way 
from the Palace to this point, Michieli III. was 
overtaken and mortally wounded by Marco Oasiolo. 
It was there, too, that the celebrated interview had 
taken place between Pietro Tradenigo and the Abbess 
Morosini (856), when the latter presented to his 
Serenity, in the name of the Sisterhood, the famous 
jewelled Diadem. 

In the street of San Filippo e Giacomo, once lived 
Orseolo the Holy. Here, while the Ducal Palace was 
still a wreck, that prince transacted the business of 
the State, and here in 961, while Sanudo IV. was 
still on the throne, his wife Felicita (Malipiero) had 

51—2 
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borne him a 8on,^ who was heir to his father's name, 
and to more than his father's genius. It was to the 
same spot that the eyes of all Venice were turned, on 
a certain morning in the month of September, 977, 
by the circulation of a rumour that the mansion had 
been searched, and that the Doge was nowhere to be 
found. But it was not till afkerward, that the mystery 
of Orseolo's departure was satisfactorily unrayelled. 

Between the streets of San Filippo e Giacomo and 
the Biva degU Schiayoni, was the Calle delle Basse. 
Here once stood the stone structure, now no longer 
visible even in its ruins, where dwelled Marco Casiolo or 
Casuol;^ and it was in front of this house, that the 
wretched man met his fate in 1172. 

At Venice, the arts and sciences were sedulously 
and affectionately cultivated. Those, to which the 
Bepublic directed herself with the greatest earnestness 
perhaps, were mathematics, trigonometry, chemistry, 
alchemy, phj^ics and metaphysics. The two former 
were of essential service in the study of geography and 
navigation. 

The standard of geographical knowledge was not 
higher in any part of the world than here. The 
discoveries of the three Poli^ in Tartary, China, and 
the East Indies ; of Marino Sanudo, detto Torsello,* 
their contemporary, and the author of Secreta Fidelium 
Cruets written in 1806, in Armenia, Palestine, and 

" Count Litta {Celebri Famiglie Italtane, m voce Orseolo). 

• Cronaca AUmatejuxta Codicem Dresdensem. 

• MBLTsdGOL 9 Marco Polo : edit 1818; 4**. 

• Oesta Dei per Francos, vol. il. : HanoTue, 1611 ; fol. 
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Egypt ;^ of Nicolo and Antonio Zeno in Iceland, 
Norway, Greenland, and toward Labrador and New- 
foundland;' of Ca da Mosto, on the African Con- 
tinent; and of many others whose names and nar- 
ratives have alike perished, were continually swelling 
the stock of information. The charts which were 
published at intervals helped importantly the same 
object. It is scarcely susceptible of doubt that on his 
return from his travels in 1297, Marco Polo brought 
with him a plan more or less perfect and accurate of 
the latitudes which he had visited. In 1821,' the 
scarcely less illustrious Marino Sanudo Torsello pre- 
sented to the reigning Pontiff his celebrated book on the 
Faithful of the Cross, with four maps or charts of his 
voyages in the Mediterranean, Egypt, Armenia, Arabia 
Felix, and the Holy Land ; copies were subsequently 
given to the King of France and the Count of 
Claremont.^ In 1351, a traveller, supposed from 
internal evidence to have been a Genoese, designed a 
chart of the Black Sea.^ The production is jejune 
and meagre enough, but it is valuable and interesting 
as the most antient delineation of that region and 

» See also Filiasi (Ricerche, 137) ; Placido Zuria (Di Marco Polo e 
degU aUri Viaggiaiori Veneziani, 1818: 2 Yols.; 4<') ; Foscarini (p. 497 : 
edit. 1854) ; and Morelli (Operette^ ii.) 

* Caterino Zeno {Commentarii del Viaggio in Persia, col scoprimento 
del hole Frislande, ^c, da due fraielli Zeni, col disegno; Yinegia, 1558 : 
8**. The Disegno is entitled Carta da Navegar de Nicolo et Antonio 
Zeni :furono in Tramowtana VAno 1380. 

' Oesia Dei per Francos J ii.: Han., 1611. 

* Marino Sanndo TorseUo {Gesta, vibi supra), 

* Serristori (lUusirazione di una Carta del Mar Nero, a.d. 1351 : 
Pircnze, 1856 ; 8«). 
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littoral. In ISST, a map of the world, perhaps based on 
that of Sanndoy was made by Francesco and Domenigo 
Pizzagano of Venice ; ^ and other contributions to nau- 
tical science appeared in 1368, 1380, 1426, and 1436.* 
The last, which proceeded from the pencil of Andrea 
Bianco of Venice, was the most perfect which had 
hitherto been seen. But not eyen the degrees of 
latitude were marked upon it. About the same time. 
Bianco produced a Planisphere,' which preceded by 
some years that which the celebrated Fra Mauro 
prepared by commission for Alfonso IV. of Portugal, 
and which was transmitted to Lisbon in 1469.^ Some 
of the details are sufficiently grotesque, and the designs 
of men and places are primitively quaint. But on the 
whole it is executed with an elaborate skQl and with a 
delicacy of manipulation, which entitle Bianco to the 
warmest eulogy. It is a masterpiece and a work of 
high art for the epoch, and it is easy to conceive that 
it procured the draughtsman no common applause. 

The small folio volume, in which the Planisphere 
of 1436 was originally discovered, belongs to the library 
of Saint Mark. It contains eight other drawings, which 
merit a passing notice. There were formerly, in all 
appearance, as many as thirteen charts and maps in 
the collection ; but the first, second and fifth have 



> Romanin (iii. 366). 

* Jacopo Morelli (Dissertazione intomo ad alcuM Viaggiatari VeMziwn 
erudUipoco noH; Operette, i.) 

' Fonoaleoni {Sergio sulia Nasaiica anHea de' Veneziam^ 178a, p. 16, 

* Foscarmi (Zetf. Fen^ 445, n. 2 : ed. 1854). 
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disappeared, and the last is nothing more than an 
illustration of the Geography of Rolemy. ^ 

The first chart in the present order, or No. 8, 
consists merely of a series of mathematical designs, 
demonstrating the laws of the winds and the phe- 
nomena of the tides, with a catalogue of instructions to 
nayigators, and a table for measuring distances at sea. 

No. 4 represents with striking precision and accu- 
racy the Euxine, the Crimea, the Sea of Azoph, and 
the adjacent parts. No. 6 is devoted to the eastern 
section of the Mediterranean, and includes the Archi- 
pelago. In No. 7 and No. 8 the remaining sections of 
that sea are given. No. 9 exhibits the shores of 
France and Germany, and comprehends the Scotish 
and Irish httorals. In No. 10 we see the Baltic, the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Norway, Iceland, Friesland, and 
(under the name of Stockfish conjecturally) New- 
foundland. No. 11 is simply the reproduction of some 
of its predecessors in miniature ; and lastly, at No. 12 
we find the Planisphere of Bianco.^ 
• It is indisputable that the medieval Venetians were 
conversant with the polarity of the needle, and it is 
even probable that they were aware of its liability to 
declination. In a monograph on Antient Marine^^ the 

> FomuJeoni (Jllustrazione di Due Carte Aniiche nella Biblioteca d% 
San Marco: 1783); Zuria (Di Marco Polo e degli aUri Viaggiatori 
Veneziani: 1818). 

' Foimaleoiii, ubi supra, 

' Formaleoni {Saggio sulla NauHea antica d£ Veneziani : Yen., 1783 ; 
8^). Nicolas, in bis History of the English Aooy, i., cites passages from 
two poems of the beginning of tbe fourteentb century, in wbicb the 
loadstone is mentioned. 
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author justly ridicules and ably confiites the super- 
ficial prejudice respecting the insignificance of the old 
Venetian Na^y, and he claims for his countrymen with 
some reason not only the honour of haying been the 
first to apply trigonometiy to nautical science, but of 
haying developed the theory of taDgents, and the 
decimal division of the radius. Marino Sanudo the 
Elder, who was a contemporary of the Doge Gioyanni 
Dandolo (1280), confidently speaks of the compass 
as in use at that period. It is an ascertained fieu^t that 
the Venetians, in and before the thirteenth century, 
employed a chart of Navigation, and were acquainted 
with a fixed system (Afartelojo) of sailing tactics ; and 
it seems to be one of those points which are self- 
evident, that a people who visited Egypt, the Euxine, 
and even the Sea of A^oph, so far back as the ninth 
century, could not have remained ignorant till the 
twelfth or thirteenth of the properties of the magnet. 
The mechanical sciences were principally directed 
to hydraulic purposes,^ to the manufSeicture of Clocks, 
and to the development of the powers of the Lever. 
The traditions are fEuniliar enough which carry back 
the invention of water-clocks, or clyp$edr(Bj to the third 
century of the Christian era, and of instruments with 
metallic works, and an index or hand acting on a 

* Fasdng from the subject of docks, Romanin (iii. 349) says : ^'Non 
minor cura esigeyano i lavari idrauUci pel regolamento de* fiumi, pd 
ripari dei Lidi, per lo scavamento dd porti e dei canali. Le spese per 
qaesti ultimi crano d*ordiiiario sostenute mi terzo dagli abitanti longo 
il canale o rio ch* era a scavarsi da mia parte e mi terso da queUa daU* 
altra, mi terzo dal commie ** (▲.». 1318-28). 
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Btrikmg-bell to the eleventh if not to the ninth. 
Horology, which properly ranked among the dis- 
coveries of the admirable Archimedes, was speedily re- 
gained in the renascence of civilization; but it was 
brought to perfection by the modems very slowly and 
gradually. The clocks^ which existed in England, 
France, Germany and Italy in the first moiety of the 
fourteenth century, were sufficiently primitive in their 
mechanism. They seem to have been uniformly 
diurnal, to have had one hand only, and to have 
Bounded the hours through the medium of the bell, 
but neither the halves nor the quarters. 

The timepiece, which was to be seen at Padua in 
1344, was probably not importantly dissimilar from 
those which belonged at the same period to Dover 
Castle, Westminster Hall, and Peterborough Cathe- 
dral in England, or which were set up at Bologna in 
1356, and at Paris in 1364. They were all automa- 
tons; but they demanded unceasing attention, were 
perpetually out of repair, and entailed incredible 
expense. The French King instituted, after 1364, 
a special office for the superintendence of the Horologe ; 
and the holder was styled "the Governor of our Palace- 
Clock at Paris." 

The absence of any specific testimony of the ex- 
istence of timepieces anterior to 1310 cannot be 
accepted for a moment as a proof of an ignorance 
of the art. On the contrary, taken in connexion 



' Encyclopaedia Britannica in voce, edUio vlUma. 
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with the advanced state of Venetian civilization in 
other respects, it indicates that the invention v^aa too 
&miliar and of too antient date to become snbject of 
particular record. On the institution of the Decern- 
viral Council in 1810, one of the earliest decrees 
promulgated by that tribunal was directed against the 
practice of traversing the streets by night, which the 
recent Quirini-Tiepolo Conspiracy had rendered sus- 
picious; and it was ordered, *'That no person who- 
soever shall be suffered, without special licence, to 
walk abroad after the third bell of the night." ^ 
This edict undoubtedly alluded to the bell which 
formed, in the infmcy of horology, a substitute for 
the striking pendulum, and which in the medieval 
clocks of larger size, adapted for churches and other 
pubHc bmldings, was of corresponding dimensions and 
compass. 

It is documentarily established that, prior to 1893, 
a magistracy resembling that at Paris existed here, 
and that large sums were expended on the construe^- 
tion and repair of chronometrical instruments. In 
the year mentioned, a report was addressed to the 
Government on the state of the old clock of San 
Giacomo Di Bialto. It appeared^ that this timepiece, 
weighing six hundred pounds, was clumsy, ponderous 
and unserviceable; that its beU, from some flaw in 
the action of the hand, emitted a sound which was 
barely audible, and that it was, at the same time, a 
great charge upon the Ducal Fisc, Under these cir- 

^ Vide present work, yol. iii. p. 25. ' Romanin (iii. 349). 
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cmnstanceS} a proposal was laid before the F^ocura- 
torial Department by a mechanical engineer of the 
day to replace the instrmnent by a new one, which 
should be of lighter materials, on an improved model, 
and of three times the compass as regarded the tone 
of the bell. The project was sanctioned. How far it 
answered expectations we are left uninformed. 

The knowledge of the Leyer was introduced by 
the Lombard ^ Nicolo Barattiero who, under the reign 
of Sebastiano Ziaiii (1178-8), was invited to super- 
intend various works of drainage and architectural 
improvement, and who, at his own suggestion, per- 
formed the feat of raising on the Piazza of Saint 
Mark the two monoUths subsequently so notorious as 
the Bed Columns. There can be no hesitation in 
concluding, that the Venetians themselves soon suc- 
cessfolly exerted their imitative talents in emulating 
the ingenuity of the Lombard: nor is it easy to 
believe, that so great a commercial people remained 
long in ignorance of the use of Cranes. 

The study of Medicine, though confined to a limited 
class, was diligently prosecuted. It formed almost 
one of the occult sciences. Its professors occu- 
pied a high social position, and enjoyed many rare 
privileges. They were lightly taxed. They carried 
themselves like lords. They were permitted to dress 
themselves as they pleased,* and to wear as many 



' Vide wuproy i. c. 6. 

' Legge 8ul lussoj May 21, 1360 {Avogaria di Comune); Romaiun 
^ Docuamnj^ 6). 
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rings on their fingers as suited their taste. They 
were at liberty to order of their tailor pantaloons of 
Alexandrian Tolyet; to use white silk stockings and 
shoes of morocco leather, • with gold buckles and 
jewelled points ; to trim their coat-sleeyes with Valen- 
ciennes lace, and coyer the garment itself with rich 
brocade; and to buy hat and gloves in keeping. If 
he was skilful, he was handsomely remunerated ; if he 
proved himself a quack, he was not allowed to practise. 
No sumptuary law touched the Doctor. No luxuries 
were denied to him. The best March wine and 
the maraschino of Zara were to be seen at his table. 
There was no dainty which he could not command. 
He was in a position to eat his dinner with a double- 
pronged fork. 

The Republic originally retained in her pay twelve 
general practitioners and twelve surgeons, at a salary 
of twelve lire grosse each, or 120 sequins (1324). In 
1310, if not earlier, a free residence was assigned to 
these functionaries at the Office of the Chamberlain 
of the Commune. In 1368, was instituted an Academy 
of Medicine. At this important and learned Society 
monthly meetings were appointed, at which all pro- 
fessional persons were invited to be present, and to 
lay on the table, or deliver orally, reports of all the 
remarkable cases which had come under their notice 
since the previous assembly. The examination of 
medical students was confided to the new Academy, 
which seems to have wholly superseded the old Hall 
of Physicians, established earlier in the century ; and 
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any foreigner, who might he desirous of practising at 
Venice, applied to it for his diploma. At San Gio- 
Yanni dall' Orio was a School of Anatomy ; and at 
San Giovanni Bragola, the College of the Liberal and 
Physical Sciences, upon which, in 1470, Pope Paul EI. 
(Pietro Barbo, a Venetian, and a native of the parish 
of San Gio. Bragola) conferred the privileges of an 
University.* In the Provinces of the Terra-Ferma, 
and wherever the Venetians extended their beneficent 
and humanizing sway, institutions similar to these, 
and endowed for the most part with similar privi- 
leges, were founded in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. ' 

The system of education consisted of three divi- 
sions: the seminary, the finishing-school, and the 
university. There were pedagogues to whom boys 
were sent when they had learned their alphabets at 
home, to acquire a knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, 
writing, and psalmody, as well as, if the pupil was of 
a good family, an elementary acquaintance with the 
classics. ^Such was the master who taught little 
Carlo Zeno his first lessons in Latin and Greek, and 
who put into his hands the Book of David the King, 
which delighted the child so much. There were other 
masters, generally barristers or advocates of standing, 
who undertook to prepare the sons of the nobihiy for 
college, and who initiated them in the principles of 
law and jurisprudence, without which the education of 

' Romanm (iv. 500). 

* At Zara, so early as 1409. See Eomanin (iy. 500-1, note 5). 
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no Venetian gentleman was deemed complete. Such 
was that Biccardo Malhombra, who directed the 
studies of Andrea Dandolo ; in the following centniy, 
Giorgio Alessandrino and Benedetto Brognolo pre- 
pared students for the bar, and gave lectures at the 
pubUc expense on forensic eloquence, as well as on 
poetry.* 

In Theology, the Venetians were quite on a level 
with their contemporaries. Already, in the eleventh 
century, San Gherardo Sagredo, Bishop of Morissena, 
and subsequently a martyr, produced a Commentary 
on the Hymn of the Three Childreuy the Praises of the 
Blessed Virgiuj Quadragesimal SermonSj and Homilies.* 
The first, which is divided into eight books, is a 
foUo MS. on parchment, said to be still preserved 
in the Library of Frisingen.* During the reign of 
Pietro Gradenigo (1289-1311) flourished Bartolomeo 
Faliero, Patriarch of Constantinople, who wrote on 
the Merits of the Holy and Immaculate Virgin^ on the 
Celebration of Saints* Days, and several orations. 
About 1821, Teodoro Memo, a Franciscan, compiled 
biographies of Saint Francis and of Saint Clara 
d'Assisi. In the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
Domenigo Leoni was a voluminous writer of glosses on 
the Scriptures and on profane authors. In 1372, Nicolo 
Muzio, of the Order of Preachers, dedicated an edition 



> Romanin (iy. 500). 

• Pier Angdo Zcno {Memorie degli Scriitori Veneti Patrizi; Ven^ 
1662, 12<>, in voce Sagredo), 
' Agostini ^Natizie degU JScritiori Viniziani, yol. i. ; Prefazione). 
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of the Works of Saint Gregory to the reigning Pontiff, 
Gregory XI.; and (it is alleged) the MS. is still 
to be seen in the Public Collection at Toledo. Angelo 
Corraro or Correr, afterward Gregory XII.^ (1406), 
and GabrieUo Condolmiero, afterward Eugenius IV. 
(1481)/ the latter of whom penned a phihppio against 
the Hussites,^ were both persons of admirable eradition 
in Sacred Writ. It was to Eugenius/ that Blondus 
of ForH dedicated, about 1450, his Italia Illustrata. 
Contemporaneous with these distinguished Churchmen 
were Marco Giorgio, the author of two tracts, one 
upon Ecclesiastical Liberty, the other against Simo- 
niacs ; Alberto Alberti (1881), who left to posterity a 
Tolume of Divers Orations; Tommaso Strozzi, who 
gave to the world an Exposition of the Apocalypse, 
the Psalms, and the Gospel of Saint Mark ; Domenigo 
BoUani, who composed a disquisition on the Purity of 
the Virgin ; Luigi BoUani, who annotated the Epistles 
of Saint Paul ; and Andrea Trevisano, a metaphysician, 
who commented upon Genesis. Somewhat later, Fan- 
tino Pandolo, a grandson of the Doge Andrea, and 
Archbishop of Candia, compiled for the use of the 
Clergy a Manual of Sacerdotal Discipline and Instruc- 
tion/ Dandolo died in 1459, in his eightieth year ; 

' Muratori (Annali, iz. 34). ' Ibid. (142). 

' Pier Aug. Zeno (Memorie, 1662). 

* Blondus (Italia Illustraia; edit. 1481). The same writer inscribed 
his Origo et Oesta Venetorum to the Doge Foecari. 

» P. A. Zeno {Memorie, 1662). 

* '^Indpit Compendium Reyerendiasimi in Christo patris Domini 
Fantini Dandolo Archiepiflcopi Cretensis pro Catholioe fidei instroctione ; 
sineulUnotft: 8^** 
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his perfonnance has been printed, A collection of 
129 sermons, various letters, a pamphlet on benefices, 
and other pieces of current interest are also ascribed 
to this learned divine, who eventually became Bishop 
of Padua/ About the same period (1400), Nicolo 
Condolmiero, not improbably a relative of Eug^ns, 
contributed to Philology Observations on the Meaning 
of Words^ , and to Miscellaneous Literature a volume 
entitled Consilia.^ 

In Natural Philosophy, the most eminent name was 
that of Bernardo D'Iseo, who in his seclusion at San 
Francesco della Yigna consumed the better part of 
his life and his entire patrimony in chemical and 
alchemical experiments. Fortune, however, was kind 
to him at last. He made money by his researches, 
and, having quitted his country when his purse became 
low and friends were lukewarm, he spent his declining 
days abroad, and died a German Count. His book 
on alchemy is still extant, and it concludes with the 
words, ^^Here ends the book and treatise composed 
by Master Bernard, Count of Tervisia, who acquired 
the Countship and jurisdiction of Niege, in Germany, 
by this precious and noble art." ' Iseo was followed 

' 1. Semumes Fantini Dcmdvli ProtonoUtni Apostoliciy postea Arch* 
Cretetuis, 

2. ConstUutUmes Sanctet Synodi celebraUB, Apr. 27, 1457 : edits, &c. 

3. Font, Danduli EpistoUe (sex.) 

4. F. D, de Beneficiis. 

6, JEjttsdem responsio quadam JtirtJtco.— -Agostini (i. 84, et ieq.) 

* P. A. Zeno (Memorie, 1662). 

' " Hie finit liber et tractatus oompositns per Magistram Bemarduin 
comitem Tervimannm, qui aquiniyit comitatmn et ditionem de Ni^ge in 
Germanift per banc artem pretiosam et nobilem.*' — ^Romanin (iii. 367). 
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by Bernardo Treyisano, who flourished about 1366/ 
and who was accounted one of the leading chemists 
of the age. Bernardo composed a Treatise on the 
Transmutation of Metals, which has been more than 
once printed.* 

Three other members of the Trevisano family attained 
celebrity in other walks of Uterature and leariung. 
Marco of the Parish of San Marziale wrote for the 
edification of his son Luigi an elaborate dissertation 
called by him Macrocosmosy sen de Majori Mvndo. 
It appears that this gentleman was engaged' in his 
labour during the last ten years of his life : yet at 
his death in 1378 he left it unfinished. Andrea 
Trevisano, of the Order of Servi, occupied during 
three years the Chair of Metaphysics at Tubinga. 
Zaccaria, the fourth Treyisano, bom in 1370, and 
who died in 1413 in the flower of manhood,^ was 
one of the most accomplished men of his time, as 
an orator, a scholar, a poHtician, and a soldier. Of 
his orations only three are extant.^ 

In Botany, Venice boasts the distinguished physician 
and philosopher Benedetto Binio. In the Marcian 



> Apogtolo Zeno {Lettered i. 183-4-5). ' Romanin (iii. 367-8). 

' A. Zeno^ ubi supra, 

* BlonduB of Forli (JtdUa lUustrala^ sign, h 1) ; Agostini (i. 310, 
et seq.) 

* 1. 2Saccharia Trevisani de Venetiis, Oratoris illnstriisimi Ducalis 
Dominii Venetiarum ad Gregarium XII. Pontif, pro utdone JScclesia 

OraJHo; 1407. 

2. Ejusdem ad Dommtem Arimmentem pro inJtegraHone EccIcm; 

1409. 

3. Ejtudem, in refuiatume officii CapUanue abna civitaUs PadiuB; 1406. 

VOL. IV. 52 
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Masemn may bo 866n at the present day the original 
MS« of his Book of Simples (Libra de' Semplici), 
illustrated with 448 drawings of plants, with their 
names beneath in seyeral languages. Those drawings 
were made probably from specimens famished by the 
author to the painter Andrea Amadio, and they bear 
the date of 1416. 

To the first moiety of the fifteenth century belong 
three othdr names, those of Francesco Barbaro/ the 
defender of Brescia, and illustrious alike in letters and 
in war ; of Fietro Loredano, the hero of Motta and 
QaUipoli, the Venetian MarceUuSi a gentleman not 
less renowned for his cultiyated taste and his literary 
acquirements than for his feats of arms ; and of the 
immortal Zeno, soldier, sailor, scholar, orator, diplo* 
matisti the Scipio and Camillus of a second Eternal 
City, the prototype of the Baleighs of a later age. 

It was about this date, that Domenigo de' Pomenichi 
expounded the principles of Logic at the University of 
Padua, where the patricians Lauro Quirini, Ermolao 
Barbaro, Francesco Contarini, and Antonio Comaro, 
as well as Nicolo Leonico, successively taught Ethics. 
The Morals of Aristotle was the fiskvourite text-book ; 
and it is said to have been Leonico who first re- 
deemed the writings of the Stagyrite from the inter- 
polations of Averroes and others. The testimony of 
Petrarch may warrant the deduction that in his time 
scepticism and free-thought had made considerable 

' A treatise by Barbaro, De Re Uxoridy ib well known, and obtdoied 
ttt the period of itA first appeanmee a wide reputation. 
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ground in the Bepnblio ; and the famous adventnre of 
the poet with an atheist shews that among a certain 
clasSy probably not very numerousi that deplorable 
affectation was in vogue. The Aristotelian theoriesi 
seen through a false and misleading medium, were the 
great deUght of the young Venetian collegians down 
to the age of the erudite Leonico. It was impossible, 
Petrarch tells us, to listen to these silly wranglers 
without a sensation of nausea. His feelings may be 
imagined when a knot of these exquisite coxcombs 
constituted themselves a jury upon his literary merits, 
and concluded by pronouncing bim a gentleman of 
upright purpose enough, but of "shockingly neglected 
education ! 

A work upon Ethics, entitled Bettor^ sm de Becto 
Regiminet^ was dedicated about 1314 by Fra PaoHno, a 
Mmorite, to Marino Badoer, Duke of Candia.' It was 
written in the Venetian dialect,' and its purpose was 
to demonstrate the four cardinal virtues which help to 
form the perfect Buler. The reUc still survives. 

Among the earliest teachers of geometry were two 
contemporaries, Marco Sanudo and Fra Luca Paciolo, 
a Minorite. The latter was the author of A Summary 
of Geom>etrical Arithmetics which he edited, perhaps, 
merely for the use of his own pupils. In 1449, Paolo 



' Romania (iii. 367). 

* Badoer was Duke of Candia from 1313 to 1313.— Comaro (Creta 
Sacra, ii. 307). 

' The Yenetian dialect recdyed valuable illustratibn fix>m Gamba» wlio 
in 1817 published a collection of the best poetical writers in that idiom in 
fourteen yolumes. 

62 — 2 
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della Pergola kept a school of instruction in philosophy, 
geometry and arithmetic ; and at his death his chair 
was assumed by Domenigo Bragadino, a Venetian 
patrician. Near the Church of San Giovanni Evan- 
geUsta, in Bialto, stood about the same period a 
house where, every morning and afternoon, public 
lecturers, salaried by the Government, deUvered read- 
ings in philosophy and theology. One of the most 
distinguished lecturers was the noble Antonio Corraro, 
whose love of Uterature and intellectual attainments 
gave him the highest reputation in his own time. 
At Saint Mark's, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Campanile, there was a school or Academy, 
where Humanity was taught without any fees ; among 
the earhest professors at that estabUshment were 
Giorgio Valla and the historiographer Sabellico. 

From the twelfth century, the more highly educated 
Venetians were usually masters of Latin and Greek. 
In 1170, Pasquale,* Bishop of Equilo, was chosen by 
Michieli HI. as one of his ambassadors to the Byzan- 
tiae Court, on account of his pecuhar conversance 
with Greek; and this circumstance, while it may 
indicate the rarity of the accomplishment, establishes 
its existence. The language generally employed was 
Latin, and among the lower orders, a dialect composed 
of words borrowed from the Latin, Norman, and 
Romanesque. The ignorance of Hebrew necessitated 
the perusal of the Scriptures in the Vulgate ; and it 
was this necessity more than any other cause, perhaps, 

* Vide suprdy vol. i. c. 7. 
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which led to the acqnisition of the former. In the 
first half of the fifteenth centnry there were several 
scholars, among whom occur the names of Marco 
Lippomano" and Daniello Beniero, who were com- 
petent to read the Bible in the original. 

A department in which the Venetians peculiarly 
shone was Poetry;' and it is to be regretted that 
the numerous works of this kind which do or did 
exist in the libraries of Italy,' have been suffered to 
remain so widely diffused and so inaccessible. An 
antient poem, entitled Leandreis, on the mythological 
loves of Hero and Leandevy by an anonymous Venetian 
coeval with Petrarch,^ introduces Dante speaking of 
the Venetian bards of his day : 

" Dirove alquante nobele penone, 
E primo e Zuan Querin, che mifo amicko 
In vita ; e Faltro, che appo lui si pone, 
Znan Foscharen " • 

Quirini, whom Dante here claims as his friend, 
addressed a madrigal to Matteo Mattivilla of Bologna,^ 

' Blondus (/to/ux lUustrata, sig. h 2). 

' Morelli (Dissertazione tulla CuUura delta Poesiapresso It Veneziani; 
Ven., 1796). 

' In the Poeti del Primo Secolo delta Lingua Italiana (Firenze, 1816, 
8^, 2 vols.), there is not a single Venetian poem. The Editor has not 
even included the Sonnet of Antonio Cocco to Sacchetti, which is found 
in Allacci {Antichi Poeti; edit. Napoli, 1661), and of which the first 
stanza is here given : — 

" Ame e gran gratia, Francho, aver udito 
La fiuna, che di voi nel mondo corre ; 
E questa e stata fbndamento e dorre 
A durmi qui sanz* aver altro invito.** — (Allacci, Opere citato,) 

* Morelli {Opere citato), • Agostini (Prefaz, xv.) 

* Morelli (Opere citato). 
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an acquaintance, in which he begs the latter to transmit 
to him a copy of the Acerba of Cecco d'Ascoli, con- 
taining strictures on the Divina Comedia, and declares 
himself prepared to vindicate Dante. 

A production, belonging (if genuine) to an earlier 
epoch than the Leandreis, and equally anonymous, is 
called A lament for the absence of a hitsband at the 
Crusade in the East. The author, who was perhaps 
a lady, may be no other than "Dona Prisa" herself: 

'* Responder vol a Dona Frisa, 
Ohe me conaeia en la soa goisa. 
£ dis ch* eo lasse ogni grameza, 
Yezando me senza al^rezza; 
Che me mario se n* e andao, 
Ch*el me cor cnm lui a portao ; 
Et eo cmn ti me Deo comfbrtare, 
Fin ch'el stara de la da mare " * 

Besides GioYanni Quirini,^ and Giovanni Foscarini, 
the names are commemorated in the Leandreis of 
Bernardo Foscarini, and of a second Quirini, Nicolo, 
Sector of San Basso, and a participator in the Quirini- 
Tiepolo Conspiracy of 1310,' some of whose effusions 
are in the Barberina collection at Bome. 

So far back as 1268, the Merchant-Tailors had 
recited in the streets of the Capital in honour of the 
accession of the new Doge Lorenzo Tiepolo * ballads 

* Gamba (Raccolta di Poesie in Dialetto Veneziario, pp. 1-2 : Ven., 
1845; 8«*). 

' This poet must not be confounded with another of the same luune 
who wrote in the sixteenth century, and some of whose pieces are pre- 
served by Gamba. 

' V, supra, v. iii. c. 16; and AUacci {Antichi Poeti, Indice; Nap^ 
1661; 8«). 

* F. mpra, vol. ii. c. 12. 
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and scraps of roundelays^ either extemporized or com^ 
mitted to memory. It is not hazardous to conclude 
that these melodies belonged to the rudest school of 
composition. There is some reason to suppose^ 
that the silk-weayers of Lucca, when they forsook 
their native looms, and fled from the hand of perse* 
cution to Venice between 1815 and 1320,^ introduced 
to their adopted countrymen the ditties which they 
had loved so much in happier days, and that this 
event, while it was fraught with utility to the Republic 
in a commercial respect, was also instramental in im- 
parting to Venetian poetry a certain Tuscan element. 
But it is certain that, long before the Lucchese trans- 
migration, a great reform was wrought in poetry by 
Bartolomeo Giorgio, a patrician, and almost a con- 
temporary of Tiepolo. By profession Gi6rgio was a 
merchant, and his taste for the lyric muse was acquired 
during a residence which he had made at the Court 
of the Count of Provence,' where he tells us, that 
many other Italians had congregated for the purpose 
of studying the literature of the jongleurs and Trouba- 
dours. On his return home, the Venetian composed 
certain songs or canzonettiy similar to those which he 
had heard in Provence ; and a revolution was gradually 
operated in this branch of the liberal arts. The bard 
had subsequently, and in every probability during 



' CanH del popolo Veneziano raccoUi (j)er la prima voUd) da N. 
Tonuuseo^ 1848, p. 8. 
* V. supra, V. iii. c. 18. 
' Foflcaxini (Letteratura^ 50, v. 2). 
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the arduous struggle between his own country and 
Genoa, the misfortune to be taken prisoner by the 
enemy, and it seems that he remamed in their hands 
seven years, during which space he possibly wrote 
many pieces now lost. At all events, of his Canzone 
or Serventesif seventeen ^ only survive in the Vatican ; 
of these five were rendered into prose by the Abbe 
Millott, who was tolerably felicitous in retaining the 
spirit of the original. 

In the latter moiety of the fourteenth century, 
flourished Marino Dandolo, Gabriello Bernardo, Maffeo 
Fesaro, Antonio Cocco, of whom a sonnet to Franco 
Sacchetti has been discovered in the Barberina, and 
been printed by Allacci, Marco Piacentino of whose 
metrical trifles some are in existence, and Filippo 
Barbarigo, Un imitator of Petrarch. During the reign 
of Andrea Contanni, Pietro da Natali, Bishop of 
Equilo, composed in terza rima the Visit of Alexander 
III. to Venice (in 1177) * which has escaped the 
ravages of time, and about 1381 Marco Giorgio the 
theologian finished a Life of the Blessed Felix Benci 
of Florence, in heroic verse. ^ In the succeeding 
reign, Lorenzo de Monacis, better known as an 
historian, dedicated to Mary, Queen of Hungary, the 
consort of Sigismund,* a Poem on Charles II. of 
Hungary f called the Little^ with a pious description of 
the miserable haps of the Illustrious Queens of Hungary. 



* Foscarini, uhi supra, * Moidli (Dissert) 

' P. A. Zeno (Memorie, 1662). 

« Maiy died in 1392, according to Bonfioius (Ees Ungcaiccty 383). 
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This perfonnance, printed in 1758 ^ for the first 
time, is supposed to have seen the light about 1885- 
1886. Toward the end of the century , it is said 
that an Olivetan monk, Matteo Bouto, was engaged 
in turning the Divine Comedy into heroic Terse ; but 
it seems to be doubtful, whether the achievement 
was ever completed.' A few decades posterior to 
Bouto, Maffeo Pisani, a priest, produced (1453) a 
Lament for Constantinople in verse, still preserved in 
print.' 

Nor was it* long before Sacred Poetry grew into 
£Ekshion. The famous Minorite, Fra Jacopino da Todi, 
found zealous disciples in Jacopo Yalaresso and Leo- 
nardo Pisani,^ both of whom, under the Contarini and 
Yeniero administrations (1868-1400) occupied their 
leisure with spiritual offerings to the Muse. In or 
about 1399,* the Chevalier Jacopo Gradenigo, Podesta 
of Padua, whose family had intermarried with the House 
of Carrara,^ put a finishing hand to A Concordance of 
the Four Gospelsy in terza rima, of which a transcript, 
was among the MSS. treasures of an eminent anti- 
quary and scholar of the last century J A little later, 
the two sons of Bernardo Giustiniani® trod worthily in 



' It -win be found at the end of Flaminio Cornaro's edition of the 
Chronicle ofDe Monads; Yen. 1758. 

' Morelli (jOpere citato). 

' n Lamenio di Constaniinopoli (presa dai Turchi) 4*^. At the end 
occur the words Deo Qratias^ and the name of the Author. See Cigogna 
{BibUografia Veneziana^ 1847). 

* Agoetini (JPrefazione), ^ Morelli {Opere citato). 

* V. mprd, Tol. iii. c. 16. ^ Apostolo Z&ao (Leitere; edit. 1785). 
' Agostini (i. 135). 
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iihe footsteps of Yalaresso and Fisam, the pupils of 
Da Todi. The elder, Lorenzo, snccessiyely Prior of 
San Giorgio in Alga, Bishop of Castello, and Patriarch 
of Venice^ comprised, among the thirty-six works an 
various subjects which proceeded from his prolific pen,* 
a small garland of Spiritual Rhymes.* The fatnre 
Metropolitan, who was subsequently canonized, was 
bom in 1380 ; ^ and the composition of these rhymes 
may be therefore assigned without particular hazard to 
some period between 1^00 and 1410. 

Leonardo, who was the junior of San Lorenzo by 
about eight years, and who pronounced in 1418 the 
funeral oration on his friend^ Carlo Zeno,^ had written 
in his younger days a volume of Poesie Volgari, of a 
pro&ne cast:^ but at the persuasion of his brother, 
he eventually abandoned this school of poetry, and 
became the author of Lavdi Spirituali, which were 
received with applause, and were printed at Venice in 
1474.® In the following year, they were reproduced at 



' Agostiiu (L 135). He was the first who bore thia title. The 
metropolitanate was translated from Grado to the Capital in 1451, after 
flourishing in the former city nine Christian centuries (583-1451). See 
Tol. i. c 4 of this History. 

* P. A. Zeno {Memorie, 1662, 12**, in voce). 

* Ibid. * Agostini (i. 186). 

* Bernardo Giustiniani, writing to Giacomo Zeno, the nephew of Carlo, 
says : — ^' Yetus ilia necessitudo et amidtia, qu« inter prBDclarmn yinun 
Carolum avum tuum Leonardumque patrem meum fiiit.** 

* Viri Patricii Leonardi JusHniani VeneH OroHo habiia in flmere 
Caroli Zeni concivit mn; presso EpisioU di Bernardo OtnsUniano (no 

figUo)^ Yen., 1492, folio ; and frequently reprinted. 
^ Blondus (Italia JlbutraiOj sig. h 1). 

* *^ Incomindano le devotissime et sanctissime Laude le quale oompose 
d Kobele e Magnifico Messer Leonardo Giustiniano.** 
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Vicenza ; and such was their popularity, or rather their 
reputation, that the printer, Leonard of Basle, yen* 
tured to take off 1,000 copies ! ^ 

The family of Giustiniani was rarely gifted, and 
boasted the heraldry of genius as well as of birth. 
The celebrated Ciriaco De Pizzecolli of Ancona, 
addressing Leonardo in a sonnet, which was printed 
for the first time by Agostini, says : — 

^ Se Btende flno al del con care piiiine 
La iama del valor Justiniano.** * 

According to the testimony of a contemporary,' this 
gentleman was not only one of the most conspicuous 
orators of the age, but a passionate musician. After 
filling several responsible posts under the Government 
and attaining the Frocuratorial dignity, he died in 
1446, in his 58th or 69th year. His Poesie Volgari 
were still in MS., when the Lavdi were given to the 
press in 1474 ; but the former also appeared in 1482, 
and were repubHshed a few years later, with additions.^ 
The metre of the Canzonetti is irregular, and occasion- 
ally rugged and inharmonious. 

To miscellaneous literature, Leonardo Giustiniani 
contributed translations^ from Plutarch of the bio« 

" Agostini (i. 165). • Vol. i. p. 154. 

' Blondus {Ital. Illustr, tag. h 1). 

* Comnicio il Fiore delle elegantissime Ccmcionete dil nobile Messere 
Leonardo Juttiviano. The colophon is : II fine delle elegaiUMme cau' 
eionette di Messere Leonardo JusHniano quivi in VeneHa eon ogni 
diligenHa impresse per Antonio di Strata a di nove Marto ifCCCCLXXxn. 

* Canzoneite e Strambotti d'amore composte per el Magnifiao Miser 
Leonardo Zustignano di Venetia. — ^Impressiim Venetiia per Johannem 
Baptistam Sessa, anno Domini mcccg(c}. die vero ziiii. Aprilis, in 4^. 
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graphies of Cimon, Lncullns and Phocion, a life oi 
Saint Nicholas the Confessor, Bishop of Myra/ con- 
taining a prefatory dedication to his brother Lorenzo, 
then Bishop of Castello, at whose suggestion he had 
undertaken the labour; numerous letters, printed in 
1492 ; some elegiac verses on the death of Victorino 
of Feltre; and a book, entitled Liber Philologicusj of 
which little seems to be known, except that it was seen 
by Mont£a.ucon in the choice library of a private Vene- 
tian collector.' 

In 1409, the wife of Leonardo, reputed to have 
been Maria Quirini,^ bore her husband a son, who was 
christened Bernardo after his grandfather. This Ber- 
nardo was destined to attain the highest distinction 
as an orator and historian. He was thirty-seven when 
his illustrious parent died; and he was inconsolable 
for the loss. He immediately called on his uncle 
Lorenzo, the Bishop, who told him to be of good 
cheer : **for," said he, "your father is in the path of 
salvation." " How can you tell that ? " responded the 
young man. "Never mind," persisted the other; 
" be assured that he is on his way to heaven, and for 
the rest do not concern yourself! " * After the death 
of San Lorenzo, his nephew became his biographer ; 



' VUa SanctUsimi confeswru Nicolai cognomento Magniy ac MyrenxU 
AniUtUis admirandi e Orteco {MetaphraaUs ei aliorum) m Latimim 
transkUa a Leonardo Juiivdano PatriHo Veneto^ cum prafaHone ad 
LaurenHum ejus FraJtrem Urlris VeneUarvm Episcopum* (Printed by 
Aldus, with other opuaculi, in 1502, 4^.) 

* Agostini (L 174-5). The owner was Bernardo TreriBano. 

> Agostini (i. 36). ' Ibid. (i. 162). 
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and the Life of the blessed Patriaxch was among the 
earUest productions of the Venetian press. It ap- 
peared in 1475 ; ^ and it was prefixed to the Works of 
the Saint published at Brescia in 1505. The other 
performances of the same writer are a funeral oration, 
which he deUvered in 1457, on the Doge Foscari,* and 
a History of the Origin of Venice (De Urhis Venetiarum 
Origine)j bringing down the annals to the year 809 ; 
both in Latin. In the latter, which was translated 
into the vernacular by Lodovico Domenichi, and 
printed in 1545, Giustiniani has introduced a variety 
of interesting particulars, not seen elsewhere : and the 
genuineness of the narrative is largely estabUshed by 
the circumstance, that it is expressly stated to have 
been partially founded on the Chronicle of Zeno, 
Abbot of San Nicolo del Lido ' from 1070 to 1100. 
Bernardo, whose Kfe has been written by Antonio 
Stella, a Venetian priest, and pubUshed in 1553,^ 
left a son Pancrazio, who in his turn won literary 
renown. * 
It is singular enough, that the Father of the Venetian 



* Foflcarini {LeU. Venez-y 324, n 1). ' Ibid. p. 316. 

^ ^^ Vidi *^ says Giustiniani, '* Chronican pervehutam apud SancH 
Nicokn (sic) ah abate Zenone confectam.** It can be proved by existing 
documents that this Zeno was Abbot in 1072, and that he was still 
occupying that position in 1100. Giustiniani himself has found a warm 
panegyrist in Romanin. See iy. 502-3. 

* Bemardi Justiniani Patritii Veneti^ senatorii, equestris, procuratoru" 
que ordinis viri amplissimi VitOy Antonio Stella cUrieo Veneto axithore : 
Venetiis, 1553, S'>. 

^ Pancratii Justiniani patritii Veneti, senaiorii equestrisque ordinis^ et 
Comitis Palatiniy deprcsclaris Veneta aristocratia gestis (1006-1454) Hber 
(with two other tracts) : Yenetiis, 1527, 4^. 
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Drama was a boy of eighteen. In his college days, 
GxegoriOy the son of Giovanni Corraro by Cecilia Con- 
tarini his wife, and the grandnephew of the Cardinal 
Angelo, founded on the Ovidian tale of Terens and 
Philomela a tragedy which he called Progne. Corraro 
was bom in 1411| or thereabout. Frogne appeared 
in 1429 or 1480. In a letter written to a noble 
lady of his acquaintance, he says that he shewed his 
achievement to his schoolmaster Messer Yictorino 
da Feltre, who kept a senunary at Mantua, and 
that Messer Yictorino, when he saw it, did not quite 
despair of him ; and he adds, that he (Corraro) was 
so strongly affected by the pathos of the story, that 
hot tears rolled down his cheeks, while he was 
reciting it/ 

Progne was printed anonymously in 1558 by the 
Academia delta Fama^^ and again at Borne in 1638.' 
A MS. copy, bearing the title of Tereus, one of the 
interlocutors, and belonging to the fifteenth century, 
was discovered at a later period in Germany, and was 
put in type in 1790.^ The merit of the treatment 
rendered the subject popular. In 1561, that is three 
years only after the appearance of the original Vene- 
tian edition, Lodovico Domenichi published at Flo- 
rence a drama purporting to be of his own con- 
ception, and abounding in plagiarisms, entitled Progne 

' Morelli {Disaert, Stor, suUa CuUura delta PaesiapreMo It Venezianiy 
1796). 
' Ptogne Tragadia^ nunc primum edita : In Academic Fanue, 4^. 

* ProgM Trag€tdia, nunc iterum edita; Konue, 1638, 4^. 

* Tragiidia vetus LaUna Teretu : Annabeigc, 1790^ 4^. 
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Tragixdia.^ The Bubjoined extracts may not be on* 
acceptable : — 

Co&BASo. — (Diomedes is ipeaking). 

" Liicos et omnes desero infemi Jovis : 
Ad astra mittor supera eonyexi poli. 
Neqae enim inter umbras noxiua vistis ftuar 
Est ullus seque: Thracia, heu! solus potest 
Ezplere fiiriis oorda Diomedes : nefiu 
Odisse lieeat: erimini datum est satis 
Satisque soeleii : deprecor sontis plagas : 
Amare lieeat : Addite ad posnas meas^ 
Si quid potestis, dira Furiarum agmiua! 
Titana pubes exuat vinclis manus 
Ccelo rebelles: seneis nodis prematur.** 

DOMSNICHI. 

" lo ne me yengo da Toscure grotte 
De Tempio Re de le perdute genti, 
St ton numdato a riveder h ttelle, 
Et Taer vostro luminoso : poi 
Che fira Tambrai infermd non s* ^ veduto 
Altro cosi maligno empio Airore : 
JEt i Thracii cuarpud Diomede tola 
JSmpiere^ oime, di iUrie e di yeleno. 
Lecito sia quel che non lice odiare : 
Che si son yiste assai colpe, e delitti : 
£t come reo mi prego ogni gastigo. 
Lecito na che s* ami ogmpeccato, 
Et voi di Furie abominosa tchiera^ 
S* alcuna e in voi possanze^ a le nde pene 
Aggiugnetemi pur pena e tormento, 
Sciolga le mcmi loro al Ciel ruheUe 
Vempie stuol de' giganii ** • 

But Progne was only one of the nnmerons works, 
which are ascribed on good authority to Qregorio 

' Progne Tragedia di M. Lodomoo Domenichi: In Fiorenza, appresso 
i Giunti, mdlzi. 8®. 
' AgostiDi (L 128-9). 
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Corraro. The dramatist dedicated to his grand-imcle, 
Filippo the Procurator, a translation of fifty-three of 
the Fables of ^sop and others from Greek into 
Latin ; to his brother Andrea, in 1466/ a didactic 
poem on the Education of Youth ; ' and to his old 
schoolmaster, Yictorino da Feltre, a volume of satires.^ 
Sundry odes, epigrams, miscellaneous lyrics, and let- 
ters ; * an Oration deUvered before the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, at the Council of Basle, in 1433;^ and a 
Letter to Saint CeciHa,^are also known; but all remain 
in MS, 

The Republic produced two female writers of cele- 
brity, neither of whom, however, was strictly a Venetian. 
One, Cristma Pisani, or " Christine of Pise,'* was 
bom at Venice in 1363, of Bolognese parents. Her 

> Agostini (i. 14^-^2). 

* Quomodo educari debeant jmeri et erudiri, Liber didtucaiiau, 

* The contents of this collection are: — (i.) Satire shewing whj the 
Author adopted this class of writing to the exclusion of every other, 
(ii.) Satire against avarice, (iii.) Satire shewing that men are led hy 
venial &ults to great vices, (iv.) Satire to his friend on the fear of death, 
(v.) Satire shewing that a virtuous life alone can stop the tongues of the 
vulgar, (vi.) Satire upon himself and his servant David. 

* These are asfoUow : — (i.) A hook of Epigrams, dedicated to Martin V., 
the reigning Pontiff (who died in 1431). (ii.) A Pastoral, entitled Lycidai^ 
and commencing : — 

*' Pastoris Licidse dum (nos ?) referamus amores.*' 
(iii.) An Ode in imitation of Horace, called Dicolos teircufychos. (iv.) A 
Hymn to Boys and Yhrgins. (v.) A Sapphic Ode against the Turks, 
(vi.) An Epigram on the Tomh of Gregory XII. (vii:) An Epigram to a 
Friend, (viii.) Two Epigrams and a Distich to Antonio Ricchi 
Sculptor, (iz.) A Letter to a Carthusian Noviciate on the advantages of 
a regular life, (z.) Letters, (xi.) A Soliloquy on the Life and Death of 
Antonio, Bishop of Ostia, of hlessed memory. 

* Oratio Oregorii Carrarii Veneti Romana Ecclesim ProUmoUiarii ad 
Sigumundum Imperaiorem pro ConciUo BasUiensi, 

f EpUtolaepudem ad CacUiam Virginem defvgiendo uscuh. 
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• 

father, Tommaso Pisani, a renowned astrologer of his 
day, left the city in 1368, and settled in France with 
.his wife and daughter, the latter of whom never 
revisited the spot of her nativity. All her productions 
are in French. The principal are: — 1. The Life of 
Charles the Wise^ King of France, her father's patron, 
written on commission for PhiUp the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy; 2. The Faits of Armes and Chivalry, a 
compilation from Vegetius De Be Militari, printed by 
Caxton at Westminster, in 1489 ; 3. The Book of the 
City of Ladies, translated by Bryan Ansley or Annesley, 
and printed at London, in 1521 ; 4. The Moral Pro- 
verbs of Cristine, translated by Anthony Widville, Earl 
Bivers, and printed by Caxton at Westminster, in 
1478; 6. a volume of Amatory Poems, printed at 
Paris in 1529. Many of her compositions remain 
in MS., and are scattered over the pubhc libraries 
of England and the Continent. Pisani is said to 
have died in or about 1420. The most complete 
account of her life and writings is that furnished in 
the second volume of the Memoires de VAcadmie des 
Inscriptions, 

The second lady, who belongs to the end of the 
fifteenth century, was Cassandra Fedeli, a Venetian 
subject, but merely a native of the Terra-Ferma* 
Fedeli enjoyed the esteem of many of her learned 
contemporaries. In 1488, on graduating as doctor at 
Padua, she delivered before the university a Latin speech 
of her own composition, which was wannly admired.^ 

» See Agostmi {Notizie degli ScriUon Viniziani, iL 477-8, 485, 601). 
VOL. IV. 53 
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The sister-arts, History, Music, Paiiiting, and 
Architecture, were not less dear to the Bepublic, and 
were pursued not less ardently or profitably. Here, 
too, typography and bibliography were honoured with 
steady and splendid patronage. Of Martino da Oanale 
and the other independent writers who are not included 
in the series of historiographers, and who appeared at 
successive periods, mention has been made in another 
place. Bibliomania, the passion for collecting books, 
dated from a very remote period. Aurispa, the Yene* 
tian De Bure, possessed a library of 238 MSS., 
among which were the works of Plato, Procopius, and 
Oallimachus. 

The Public Library, which is most familiarly known 
under the designation of Saint Mark's lAbrartfj was 
originally a very small collection, and boasted, per- 
haps, little more than the few volumes bequeathed by 
Petrarch in 1862, with some later additions, until it 
was enriched, in 1468,' by a donation of the literary 
treasures of Cardinal Bessarion, acquired at a cost 
of 80,000 sequins. It was then that by the Grimani 
Bequest^ (1506), by an amalgamation with the old 
library of San Giorgio Maggiore, which had been 
enlarged under the reign of the Doge Poscari by 
Oosimo de' Medici, and was thence called the Medi* 
cean, and by private gifts, the National Institntion 
gradually received that enormous development, which 
conferred upon it European celebrity. 

' Romanin (iv. 501). 

• Sanudo,Z>iarts Yi.281,Giiigno26, 1506 (quoted by Eonuuiiii,iT. 510). 
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The cultture of Music appears, from an allusion 
in the Chronicles of San Giorgio Maggiore under the 
date of 79O9 to have found affectionate promoters 
among the members of this holy fraternity at that 
epoch. The knowledge of instrumental harmony 
made such rapid progress that a Venetian priest 
(Fra Oregorio) was invited into France, about 826, 
to superintend the construction of an hydrauUc organ 
for the Boyal Family. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, one Mister Zuchetto (Veneticif 
Mistro) is mentioned as filling the appointment 
of organist to the Chapel of Saint Mark; but it 
is not to be supposed for an instant, that Mister 
Zuchetto was the first who had served in that 
capacity. 

The ardour of bibliographical research, the earnest 
spirit of Hterary inquiry, and the desire to become 
acquamted with the best classic models, which began 
toward the middle of the fifteenth century to animate 
her patricians and merchant-princes, had the natural 
effect of securing to Venice the finest and largest 
collection of MSS. in the world. Many other private 
individuals followed the example of the enthusiast 
Aiirispa, and formed similarly choice and precious 
cabinets. The Venetians became the highest bidders 
for autograph or unique codices. Bibliomania was 
here seen in its healthiest aspect ; and the passion, so 
far from being pernicious, was productive of the most 
salutary reaults. But the generous thirst for know- 
ledge, and the widening appreciation of the master- 

53—2 
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pieces of the antients, soon led to an increased demand 
for those compositions which rank among the noblest 
efforts of human genius; and a gigantic reyolution 
was wrought in course of time in the character of 
literature and the history of books. The Bepubhc, 
though not the cradle of typography, shewed herself 
almost at the outset one of its most magnificent 
patronesses. On the 18th September, 1469, the 
Senate, seeing '^ that this peculiar invention of our 
time, altogether unknown to those former (ages), is 
in every way to be fostered and advanced,'*^ ac- 
corded to John da Spira, for five years, the right of 
printing books. In the same twelvemonth, Spira pro- 
duced the Familiar Letters of Cicero and the Natural 
History of Pliny ; and of the latter, at least, if not of 
both, a few copies were struck off on vellum* The 
privilege granted to John da Spira, and afterward to 
his brother Yindelin, did not, however, long remain 
exclusive. In 1470, the monopoly was broken by 
Nicholas Jenson, a Dutchman, who had, on his way 
through Venice to France, as it is said, been tempted 
by the Signory to remain in the Eepublic. The work 
of Pliny was at this period so popular, that in 1476 
the new-comer printed an ItaUan version in a large 
folio volume, which is still of common occurrence ; a 
few years ago, the Bibbia Volgare, which proceeded 
from the same press in 1471, was reproduced at Turin; 
and these two publications only form a very small part 



' Romanin (iv. 510), 
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of that long and nnmerons series which entitle Jenson 
to rank high among the early masters of the typo- 
graphical art. 

Under the administration of seven Doges, and con- 
temporary with Marco Polo, a gentleman of Ducal 
and Tribmiitial family dwelled at Venice in the street 
of San Severo Confessore, who was ennobled by his 
contributions to hterature and science as well as by 
his extraction. His name was Marino Sanudo Torsello. 
He was one of the four sons of Marco Sanudo Torsello 
by his wife Maria ; ^ his brothers were Fihppo, Tom- 
maso and Giovanni ; and it seems that he was con- 
nected by the ties of consanguinity with Nicolo, the 
son of Guglielmo, the son of Marco Sanudo, first duke 
of Andros,* and nephew of Arrigo Dandolo. It is sur- 
mised that the Sanudi and the TorseUi, who were more 
antiently known as the Basaniti,^ had intermarried, and 
that thence arose the hereditary cognomen, which was 
common to all the children of Marco. The precise date 
of the birth of Marino has not been ascertained; but he 
was probably the junior of Polo by some years ; and 
the event may be assigned without the chance of serious 
error to 1260. From his youth an ardent enthusiasm 
for the diminution of Turkish preponderance shared 

* 8BPULTVBA D. MABCI SAKTTDO TOBSBUX> XT 
D. MAXI^ VXOBIS BJY8 ST HBBEDVM DB COB- 
FINIO 8 BEYEBI. IB QVA BBQTIS8CIT JOAB- 
BB8 FBBATB EOBYM FIUV8. GVJV8 ABIMA 
BEQVIB8CAT IN PACE. AMEB. OBATB PBO BO. 

The foregoing inscription is reported by Agostini (i. 441). 

' Epistoht M. Sanudi TorseUi; Gesta Dei per Fremcos, passim. 
* Andrea Dandolo (lib. yii. p. 156). 
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mth a thirst for geographical discoYery his time and 
attention. The rank, talents, and a£6[nent circum- 
stances of the Venetian gradually procured for him 
the acquaiiitance and esteem of many distinguished 
personages of the age, and of more than one crowned 
Head ; and of his access to the French Court especially 
he availed himself unceasingly to urge the organization 
of a fresh crusade against the Ottoman. If his counsel 
had been followed, it is scarcely too much to assert 
that the destiny of Europe would have been changed, 
and that neither Nicopolis nor Lepanto would have 
been fought. 

In an undated memorial to the King of France^ 
written in French, and assignable to 1321, Sanudo 
demonstrates that it will only cost his Majesty or 
Christendom ten galleys, carrying 2,500 men, 300 
horse, and 1,000 infantry to guard Armenia.' He 
recommends him to seek the concurrence of the Pope, 
and the friendship of the Venetians, and to appoint 
some competent person Captain of the Host ; and if 
he does these things, he makes no doubt that other 
European Powers will co-operate.* 

' Ramembrcmze a la Boycde MaiestS fcate humblemerU ei dewttement 
par Marin Sanud^ diet Torzely de Venise^ 8fc, — Oesta Dei per Fnmcat^ 
u. 5. 

' In another place he says : '* If any one were to ask me, how many 
men, &c., I answer reverently, I, Marinus Sanutus, dictus TorseUus, that 
with 300 horse, 1,000 ibot, and 10 galleys, well armed, not only Armenia, 
but Romania itself could be protected." — O, D. per F., p. 7. 

^ " Et si Yostre haulte Seigneurie fiiict ceste chose, je ne doubte pas, 
ayec layde de Dieu, que le Roy Robert, le Roy Frederic de Secille, ct 
TEmpeieur de Constantinople, seront obeissants a Tons en toiites choses, 
qui seront raionnables.** 
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Like the majority of his compatriots, Sanndo was a 
cosmopolite. The greater part of his active and nsefdl 
life was spent in foreign countries. His travels, which 
were chiefly prosecuted between 1800 and 1820, ex- 
tended over the whole coast of the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Armenia, and Arabia Felix. 
In one passage which, it must be premised, is not 
free from the suspicion of being an interpolation in 
the MS.^ he speaks of the smaller Islands lying about 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, ^Hhe names of which 
are unknown to me ; " and it is clear at least that he 
is not to be understood to have visited personally the 
northern latitudes, but simply to be quoting some 
other traveller, who may have forestalled not only the 
two Zeni, but the Normans,' in their discoveiy of 
Friesland, Greenland and Newfoundland. 

In March, 1806, we at last find Sanudo at home, in 
the street of San Severe in Bialto ; he had returned 
from some of his Oriental voyages ; and in that year 
and month' he began to commit to writing the fruits 
of his labour and experience. The first Book only of 
the Work so celebrated as The Secrets of the Faithful 
of the Gross, was finished at that time and place. In 
this division,^ which comprises five parts, he demon- 



' Secreta, p. 287. 

' Bala (Decouverie de VAmSriquepar let Normands^ 1854). 

' " Anno a nativitate D. N. J. C. 1306, mense Martii, inceptam est hoc 
optu, quod p^ Dd gratiam Mariniu Sanado aliter dictiu Tonellus, filins 
D. Marci Sanudo,** &c. — SecretOy p. 21. 

* '* Indpit Liber Frimns Operis Terre Sanctte, continens dispoaitionein 
ac prseparationem ad Terram Sanctam recuperandam.* 



If 
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strates the method, by which in his opinion it was 
possible to compass the destruction of the infidels ; and 
in fact it is nothing more than the Memorial subse- 
quently sent to Paris in a more elaborate form. The 
second book of the Secrets, composed at Clarence in 
1812^ and 1318, enters into statistical and arithmetical 
detail touching the recovery of Palestine ; his estimates 
for manning and yictualling fleets and armies are 
curious, but rather prolix ; and he lays peculiar stress 
on the preparatory conquest of Armenia. Of the third 
and concluding section, which is devoted to a specula- 
tion on the means of preserving the Holy Places, when 
they should have been won back,* and which is partly 
occupied by genealogical trees of Noah, and other not 
less extraneous topics, the chronology is obscure ; but 
it was certainly posterior to 1324, and as certainly 
antecedent to 1326 when, in a letter to the Duke of 
Lotharingia,' he expressly says: *^Your Highness 
must be aware that from my infanctj I have (neglecting 
all other business) devoted myself to the advancement 
of the glory of Christ, to the service of the Faithful, 
and to the extinction of the Pagans; and in order 
that my labours might be made known to Kings and 
Princes, and might not pass into obKvion, I have 
digested into one volume the work of which the title is 



' Secreta, p. 34. '^ I began to write it in the month of December, 
1312, at Clarence." 

^ '^Incipit Liber Tertius ejnsdem Operis, continens in&Uibilem et 
yeram doctrinam conservandi ac tenendi ac poseidendi Sanctam Terram 
Fromissionis.'* 

• Letters^ No. 14. G. D. per F, ii. 303. 
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" Secrets of the Faithful of the Cross," being not only 
for the preservation of the Faithful, bnt for the con- 
version or annihilation of the Misbelievers, and for the 
safe holding of the Holy Land and many other coun- 
tries.^ That book I have presented to our Lord the 
Pontiff, to the Kings of France, England, and Sicily, 
to the Cardinals and many other Prelates, to the Count 
of Hanover, and to several of the French Counts ; and 
seeing that your progenitors, in whose happy footsteps 
you are beginning to tread, strenuously bestirred them- 
selves in the affairs of the Holy Land I send 

you with these presents the Prologue, Bubrics, and 
Chapters of the aforesaid book, and some other 
matters. I am ready to transmit to you the whole 
work, with the maps of the world, should you express 
a desire to possess it.'' Of such a performance^ 
exhibiting his skill at once as an hydrographer and 
geographer, the author had just cause to be proud. 
It was welcomed with applause; and by competent 
judges it was warmly approved. Sanudo must be 
allowed to speak once more for himself: * — 

<' On the 24th September, 1321, 1, Marino Sanudo, 
called Torsello, of Venice, had an audience of the 
Pope, to whose Holiness I presented two books on 
the recovery and preservation of the Holy Land, one 
of which was bound in red, and the other in yellow. 
I presented to the same four maps, the first being 

< *^ £t tenendam Terram Sanctam et alias multas terras." — EpUt. 
ubi supra, 
• Secreta,'^. letseq. 
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of the Mediterranean, the second of the Sea ftnd the 
Terra-Ferma, the third of the Holy Land, and the 
fourth of Egypt. The Father benignly accepted all 
these things ; and he ordered some of the Prologae, 
some of the Bubrics, and other portions besides, to be 
read in my presence. From time to time he put ques- 
tions to me, which I answered. At length he said, 
* I wish to have these books examined ; ' to which I 
replied, that * I should be very happy, provided that 
the persons were trustworthy.' * Have no doubt of 
that,' he rejoined. He then sent for the under- 
mentioned Frati : Fra Boentio di Asti, of the Order of 
Preachers, Vicar of Armenia; Fra Jacopo de Gam- 
merino, a Minorite, who wears a beard, and who had 
come to the See on behalf of his brethren in Persia ; 
Fra Matteo of Cyprus, and Fra Paolino of Venice : ^ 
and he gave them the volume bound in yellow, and 
desired them to look into it, and to report to him their 
opinion. The said Frati hereupon withdrew into the 
house of Fra Paolino, and diligently and faithfully 
investigated the Book ; and they were tmanimous in 
its favour. On the thirtieth day after the commence- 
ment of the examination — it was on a Saturday even- 
ing — ^he (the Pope) , who was most affable to me, 
inquired of the Frati repeatedly, when we were to- 
gether, whether they were of accord ; and they assured 
him that they were. Other remarks were made on 



* This was perhaps the same who wrote the Treatise De Recto Regi- 
mine^ dedicated to the Duke of Candia in 1313, or the following year. 
Vide supra. 
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both sides. At last the Pope observed : ^ The hour is 
late ; yon will be so good as to leave the report in 
-writing with me, and I will inspect it, and afterward 
send for you/ And so/' concludes Sanudo, '^the 
book and the report remained in his possession/' 

The letters of this benevolent and enlightened Yene- 
tian, of which all that are known, being two-and- 
twenty, were printed as a supplement to the Secreta in 
1611,^ abound with interesting matter, and occasion- 
ally contain curious scraps of gossip. They purport 
to have been written at Venice, and range in date 
from December, 1324, to October, 1829. It is ob- 
vious that they represent only a fragment of his 
correspondence. 

Of these epistles considerable use has been made in 
illustrating the Venetian Annals from 1320 to 1329 ; 
and it is unnecessary to give them any further 
attention. 

There is no more remarkable fact connected with 
the Life of the Author of the Secreta, than the 



> Secreia, 28^-316. (i ) To the Pope John XXn^ Dec. 1324. (ii.) 
To the Cardinals, (iii.) To the Archbishop of Capua, Chancellor of 
Sicily, (iv.) To the Bishop of Mimes, (v.) Ad diversos. (yi.) To 
Leo, King of Armenia, (vii.) To And. Falasologas, Emp. of Constanti- 
nople, (viii.) To the Bishop of Caiaphas. (ix.) To And. Pabeologns, 
Emp. of Constantinople, (x.) To Steftnos Simpolos, Turcoman of the 
same, (zi.) To the Archbishop of Capoa. (xii.) To And. Falseologus. 
(xiiL) To Stephanos Simpolos. (xiv.) To the Duke of Lotharingia. 
(xv.) To the Archbishop of Rarenna. (xvi.) Ad diyersos. (xvii.) 
To the Cardinal L^ate. (xviii.) To the Archbishop of Capua. 
(xiz.) To the Cardinal Legate, (xx.) To the Archbishop of Capua et 
altemm. (xzi.) To Fietro de la Via, the Fope*8 nephew, (xxii) Ad 
anonimum. 
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eircomstance that he does not seem either to have been 
personally known to Marco Polo, who was living in 
a street adjoining San Seyero after 1301, the date 
of his release from the Genoese dungeon, or to halve 
inspected any of the nnmerous transcripts of the 
autograph of Eustichelli of the Voyages in Tartary, 
China and Thibet, which are known to have been 
circulating in Europe even prior to 1300. In those 
parts of his own narrative, where he has occasion to 
treat more or less at large of the latitudes visited by 
Polo, Sanudo, overlooking the more recent authority, 
falls back on preceding and probably far less accurate 
observers: nor is Polo among those who are men- 
tioned as recipients of presentation - copies of the 
Secreta. We must not' be too certain that the latter 
had not omitted, from inadvertence perhaps, to send 
Torsello a transcript of his dictated original, which he 
distributed Hberally in other quarters, and that the 
neglect did not breed a coolness, which was carried 
to mischievous consequences.^ 

The sketch which precedes of the state of literature 
and science in the Republic from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century, carries its own moral. It shews 
conclusively that it is not by their feats of diplomacy 
and arms so much that the Venetian people have 
earned a title to admiration and respect, as by their 



' Pier Angelo Zeno, in bis Memorie de^ VeneH Scrittori Pairizij 1662, 
12<', attributes to Torsello, besides his Secreta and a Book of ZeUerSy a 
History of the Morea. Possibly the last has perished : for only one copy 
of the others is known to exist. 
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mental cnltnre, their love of learning, and their thirst 
for knowledge ; and it shews that any one who may 
desire to make himself acquainted with their history 
must seek it in the pages of the admirable Foscarini, 
as well as in the Journals of the Decemvirs. 
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Letter of Cassiodobus, A% JPrcetorian Prefect of Theodobio 
the Gfreat, King of the GotJie, to the Maritime Tribunes 
of Venice* A*i>. 523. 

Tribunls Maritlmoram^ Senator Praefectus PrsBtorio. 

Dat& pridem jussione censuimns, ut Istria vini^ et olel 
species^ quarmn prsBsenti anno copia indulta perfraituTj ad 
Ravennatem feliciter dirigeret mansionem. Sed vos, qui innu* voneiian 
me3X)sa navigia m ejus connnio possidetis^ pan devotionis 
gratia providete^ nt, quod ilia parata est nobis tradere, tos 
studeatis sub celeritate portare. Similis erit quippe utrisque 
gratia perfectionis^ quando unum ex. his dissociatum impleri 
non permittit effectum* Estote ergo promptissimi ad vicinaj 
qui ssBpe spatia transcurritis infinita^ per hospitia quodammodo 
vestra discurritis^ qui per patriam navigatis. Accedit etiam xnundtiade. 
conunodis vestris^ quod Yobis aliud iter aperitur perpetu& se- 
curitate tranquillum : nam cum, ventis ssevientibus, mare fuerit 
clausum, via vobis panditur per amoenissima fluviorunu Carinas 
vestrsB per flatus asperos non pavescunt. Terram cum summ& 
felicitate attingunt, et perire nesciunt, qu89 frequenter impin- 
guat. Putatur eminus quasi per prata ferri, cum eorum con- 
tigit alveum non yideri. Tractse funibus ambulant, quae stare 
rudentibus consueverunt, et, conductione mutat&, pedibus ju- 
y ant Homines naves suas ; vectrices sine labore trabunt, et pro 
favore velorum utuntur passu prosperiorc nautarum. Juvat 
referre, quemadmodum habitationes vestras sitas esse prospex- 
imus. Yenetiaa praedicabiles quondam plenas nobilibus ab Description 

of Venice. 

Austro Ravennam Padum-que contingunt ; ab Oriente ju- 
Ctmditate lonii litoris perfruuntnr, ubi altemus asstus ^re- 
diens modo claudit, modo aperit faciem reciproc& inundatione 
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camporam. Hie vobis aquatiliom aviam more domus est: 
nam^ qui nunc terrestris^ modo cemitur insularis^ ut illicmagis 
existimes esse Ciclades^ ubi subito locorum facies respicis im- 
mutates ; earom quippe solitudine per »quora longe patentia 
domicilia videntur sparsa^ qusa non natura protuUt, sed homi- 
num cura fundavit Yiminibus enim flexilibus illigatis, ter- 
rena illis soliditas aggregatur^ et marino fluctoi tarn firagilis 
munitio non dubitatur opponi. Scilicet quando vadosam litus 
moles arcere nescit undarum^ et sine viribus fertur quod alti- 
tudinis auxilio non juvatur. Habitatoribus igitur una copia est, 
ut soils piscibus expleantur. Paupertas Ibi cum divitibus sub 
SBqualitate convivit ; unus cibus omnes reficit ; babitaiio similis 
tiniyersa concludit; nesciunt de penatibus inyideroj et sub h&c 
mensurft degentes evadunt vitium^ cum mundum constat esse 
obnoxinm. In salinis autem exercendis tota contentio est 
Pro aratris, pro falcibus cilindros volvitis. Inde vobia fiructus 
omnis enascitur^ quando in ipsis et qus non facitis possidetis. 
Moneta quodammodo illio percutitur victualis; arti vestrse 
omnis fructus additus est Potest aurum aliquis qusorerc^ 
nemo est^ qui non salem desideret invenire : merito^ quando 
isti debetur omnis cibus^ qui potest esse gratissimus; proinde 
naves, quas, more animalium, vestris parietis illig&stis, diligenti 
curft reficite, ut, cum yos vir expertissimus Laurentius, qui ad 
procurandas spes (opes ?) directus est, conmionere tentaverit, 
festinatis excurrere, quatenus expensas necessarias null& dif- 
ficultate tardetisj qui pro qualitate aeris compendium Tobis 
eligere potestis itineris. 
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The Will of Fobttoato, Patriarch of Orado. a*d, 825. 

Qusd legavit, et fecit Fobtukatus, Patriarcfaa Ecclesise susd. 

Inprimis altare S. Euphemies cum auro^ et argento, et 
desuper duos Damaschinos^ et unam purpnram^ et unum 
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fiindulam^ et nnuxn latoriale cum istoria de epifania, lineas 
doas cortinas historiales^ que circondant tota ftedilia^ undo 
misi • • • . velo majore ante reges^ qu» emi de Ohristoplioro 
epiaoopo mancosos yigtnti, et alia. Uno Yenedo xnajore misi 
tabulatam in ambas scolas de ecclesiie S. Euphemiffi^ duaa 
coronas argenteaa majores ; in an& ardet cesendelli centam. 
In ali& eccleaift feci tales coronas^ qnales in Italic non sunt* 
Turres majores dnas patenas, qoales in ip8& ecclesiA multe 

fiiere; coronas aureas haboimus turribnlo parvo de 

auro solidi auri mancosos xxx. et n. Feci majore 

similiter de argento pergula ante altare majore. Item omnia 

vasa deanrata et deargentata fronte, qnsB mihi dedit, 

valentift R[omanatos] 70. Cortinam^ quam mihi donayit so- 
cera Passibo, quam ego yolui comparare de ill& li* 40 ; 
tamen non minus illi merui ad sedem S. Marci peciam nnam, 
quss fiiit comparata l[ibras] xr. Cortinas lineas duas^ una de 
cubitis L. et T.^ aliam de 30. lUas tulit dericiator in suft mer- 
cede ; fecit exinde camisias et bragas ad sues dericos. Duas 

cortinas chore paratas cum brandeo velo^ id est ante 

canceUos de secretorio. Ad corpora beatissimorum mar^rrum 
fabricavi altaria de auro et de argento in longitudine pedes xv.^ 
et in latitudine tres et semisse ; et post ipsum altare alinm 
parietem deauratum et deargentatum similiter longitudine pe- 
dum XT.^ et in altitudine pedes 4 ; et super ipso pariete arcus 
Tolutiles de argento^ et super ipsos arcus imagines de auro et 
de argentOj et super ipsa corpora peccias 8^ qu^d ego misi . 

et de ipsa fecimus et in drcuitu percancellos ad ipsa 

corpora velo majore unum istoriale ante regias S. Quirini ; et 
dedi Mauriano magistro argentum ad facere Temples nescio 

aut tres aut quatuor et feci ibi altare unum. Tulit 

ipsos temples dericus ad ordinem Mauriano^ et destruxit ipsum 
altare^ et fecit exinde illos temples de S. Quirino ; et meditun 
parietem in longitudine de illo altari^ quod tulit de ecclesi& S. 
Pantaleonis de Nov& Civitate ; et super ipsa corpora misi pec- 
cias tres ante regias S. Marci velum h, in drcuitu altaris 
quadrabulum l.^ super altare similiter capsa> qu» venit co m 

54—2 
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parata de Constantinopoli, libras x. ; et altare^ et super altare, 
et in circuitu altaris^ pecciam unam. In oratorio ante cor- 
pora S. Qairini tria sddificavi altaria : unam in honorem S. 
MichaeliS) aliad S. Paali^ tertium S. Benedicti : et ipsa in cir- 
cuitu et desuper honorifice copenii : in S. Laurentio blata i.j 
et desuper Macioda una: ad S. Faulum in circuitu altaris 
quadrabulum i., et desuper similiter : ad fontes S. Johannis 

in circuitu quadrabulum unam> et desuper fundi in 

circuitu fontis velum lineum imum. In Ecclesi& S. Marisc 

altare^ et in circuitu fundato majore i. et unum 

damaschinum^ et unum frodatum alburn^ et de van- 

dum jam libras zu.^ et^ si Deo placuerit, adimplere cupio^ ct 
credo in Deo, et vos nolite dubitare, quod dice, Deo jubente 
sic facio; et coperui ipsam ecclcsiam de plumbo de dono 
sancti imperii, et de meo certamine ; et stravi ipsum porticum 
cum lapide usque in plateam publicam. In S. Zenone, in cir- 
cuitu altaris, et desuper, palchum unum. Ad S« Pancratium 
similiter. Ecclesia S. AgatdB, ubi requiescunt 40 et duo mar- 
tyres, erat in minis posita ; et quando impetus maris veniebat, 
usque ad ipsa corpora ambulabat, sed tanta erat Dei miseri- 
cordia, quod ipsa aqua feriebat parietes longe de ipsa corpora 
pedes 5, quod plures nostri sacerdotes viderunt. Ego autem 
cum Dei misericordift re-edificavi eam a ftmdamentis in alti- 
tudinem et longitudinem, ubi impetus maris accedere nun- 
quam potest; et super ipsa feci arcus volutiles et super 
ipsGS alios arcus yolutiles; et feci ibi altare in honorem 
SS. Felicis et Fortunati paratum cum auro et argento, et 

ante ipsa corpora subter similiter altare paratum 

cum auro et argento ; et desuper capsam, quas empta fait in 
Constantinopoli libras xv. ; et super ipso arcu volutili, qui est 
super altare SS. Felicis et Fortunati edificavi altaria it., S. 
Ceciliae, S. Eugenise, S. Agneti, et S. Felicitati. Et post cor- 
pora beatissimorum martjrum in ill& absi& edificavi altare S. 
Luciae, laus Deo Omnipotenti ! ilia altaria de palliis et lin- 
teaminibus honorifice co-operta sunt ; et dedi ibi patenas et 
calices de argento, et unum casale in Fencircus cum vineis, et 
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terris^ et olivetis, qusB ego cmi (empsi) do filiis Badoario. Et 
Hon recordo aut unum aut duos casales, qui pertinent de jure 
S. EcclesiaB nostrs ; et dedi ibi argentum libras x« in manum 
Agiio Corepiscopo. Et omnem consuetudinem de S. Ecclcsift 
sic prendat^ sicut archipresbyter, aut arcbidiaconus ; et dedi ibi 
unam casam prope ipsam ecclesiam, quam emi (empsi) de homi* 
nibns de Bevaziano. Ecclcsiam autem S. Peregrini^ quani 
Gradisiani (Gradenses) in illorum peccato fnndamenta ever- 
terunt pro timore Francborum^ nos^ Deo jubente^ a fundamentis 
re-edificavimus : et scolas, mansioncs^ et porticos in bonore edi- 
ficavimus. Ecclesia autem S. Joannis major (majoris) tota 
erat vasta (yastata)j et scola in ruinis posita ; quare et ego, nee 

alii introire ante habuit traves 18. Ego autem feci 

venire magistros de Franci&: misi ibi traves 

Desunt hie multa 
Monasterio S. Dei Genitricis Mariao in insula Barbinio dedi 
argenti libras 30; navem cum armatur& suk, grani media 
centum: misimus ibi^ presbyteros et clericos, qui ibi Deum 
cccli quotidie laudant Monasterium S. Juliani in insult 
• . • •; quod in ruinis positum erat, edificavimus ; misimus 
ibi presbyteros, et dedi illi argenti libras 2, ut ibi diu noctu« 
que ofBcium faciant. In sanct& Ecclesi& majori dedi per 

sacerdotes inter et sericos planetas zvi. credo et 

amplius ; Dalmaticos iz* ; septem sunt : et de xxnk fecit sibi 
Diaconus Yenerius (Veniero) tunicam, et de ali& Mauricius, 
qui in perditione ambulavit, tunicas sericas octo de bono lin- 
teamine ad omne subdiacono ; et acolytes, de alio linteamine 
per sanctas Ecclesias intus et foras credo quod intuere non 
possum. Dimisi per illas insulas cavallos xii. : Deus scit, 
meliores fuere de quinquagenos vel sexagenos mancosos ; arma, 
lino, lana, canabe, coria, filtros, strumas, Ursinas, scrineas 
ferro amplius valentes quam centum libras ; vini amphoras 
amplius quam ducentum, sine alias causas qucid ego non pos- 
sum recordare xvm. Caldarias majores comparavi de illos 
misses, qui illos rame de casdt . • . • magistro milite tulerat. 
Breve ...... in domo S. lIermagor» iiiveni : in primis. 
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grani modia Xv., vini amphoras 9^ anri facti peiante itian- 
cosos XXX* et in. ; argenti facti de mesa libras 71. Ego indo 
habeo hie ad me bo[nas] libras 21. Sic perpensiquod in domo 
remansit; si plas invenis inter ista^ qnsa ego habeo, et ilia, tunc 
sciatis quod demptnm de meo de certamine est ; et si minus 
invenis, si Deo placuerit, ego ilia habeo restaurare de toto isto 
per yiventem in secula non veto me habere, sed omnia revertar 
in sanctft Ecclesift. Laudo ego Deo de meo habeo completa 
missa, quod ad me habeam, thesaurus S. Ecclesias omnis salvus 
est, quodibi inveni certe fuit unus calix parvulus et non bene- 
factus, per yiventem in secula non pensavit amplius libris 114, 
ad augen[dum] 4 mancosos transmisi in Franchiam, et bonas 
gemmas adamantinas et jaguntos, ut faceret meliore et majore, 
si sanus est et vivus Ludovicus (Louis the Pious). Ego cs^o 
quod S. Ecclesia ilium perdere non habet, et si aliquid .... 
venit, confide in Deo. Non vado de ist& luce, antequam ego 
restaurare credite ; nonpropheta sum, nee filius prophets^ nam 
promissa a Deo, sic erit, quod in magno honore, et gratia 
S. Imperii in S. meft Ecclesia reverse '(reversus) in pace et 
tranquillitate vobiscum diebus vitas mead gaudebo. ( Caswd. 
Op. L 187). 
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CoBONATiON Oath of the Doge Abrigo Danbolo. a.d. 1192. 

Ista suntqusB observare tenemus nosHenricusDandolnsDei 
gratia dux usque dum vixerimus in ducatu. Regimen [patrisB] 

DisreosaUon faciemus [et stajtum observabimus bona fide. Et studiosi 
erimus ad rationem et justitiam omnibus qui eam quffisierint 
et quaari fecerint cxhibendam [sine dila]cione aliqua, bona 
fide, sine fraude, nisi remanserit per majorem partem consilii 
sive sub districtione s ad complendas leges et jusdtias 

Pleas. quaB judicio judicum fuerint promulgatae, studiosi erimus bona 

fide, [sine fraude, ducere ad complementum. De] placitis 
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qui ante nos venerint nullam per fraudem aliqnam dilatabi- 
muB. Si vero judices nostri in proferenda lege discordes 
[aliqoando] pamerint, unde nos legem dicere debeamua> in oommon. 
meliorem partem quao nobis yidebitur> seonndmn usnm [nos Eq^tj. 
ponemus]. Ubi [vero nsos] nobis defecerit, dicemus aecnn- 
dam nostram conscientiam, sine firande. Nullum servicium 
toUemus nee tolli [faciemus ad juvandum] aut nocendum obligations 
aliquam partem vel ullum hominem. Et si per nos aliquis 
servicium inde tnlerit, [ex quo nobis notum fuerit, fi&ciemus] 
reddi bona fide, sine fraude. Nullum quoque seryici[um 

toUjemus nee tolli faciemus de aliquo f ye nee circa 

comune Yeneciarum* Honorem autem et proficuum Yeneci* 
amm consiliabimus, tractabimus et operabimus [bona fide, 
sine fraude. Omnia quoque] secreta consilia qusd nos cum 
majori parte consilii teneri jusserimus, secrete servabimus '^f^'^ 
[secundum ordinem quem nos percipiemus]. Et si in tem- r^u«ment 
pore nostro alicui personse vel personis de habere vel possessio- 
nibus aut redditibus [comunis Veneciarum aliquid datum vel 
collauda]tum fderit, dationem vel coUaudationem illam fir- 
mam non babebimus, nisi prius per majorem partem [consilii 
consiliata fiierit et confirjmata. De rebus qu® per majorem 
partem consilii erunt [vetijtse, sigillum nulli person® dabi- 
muB, [nisi per majorem partem consiliariorum] iuerit collau- False 
datum. De universis chartolis falsis qusd nobis ostens® 
faerint studiosi erimus [ad earum exceptionem] faciendam. Election of 
secundum usum patri» nostrse. Si patriarchalis nostra SS^r 
Crradensis mater ecclesia inordinata [remanserit, electio novi] 
patriarchae in universe cetu cleri nostri et populi dimittemus, of Bishops. 
unde nullum servicium e^[quirere debemus. Electionem 
episcoporum in suorum] filiorum cleri et populi similiter 
potestate relinqnemus, sine exactione servicii; electionem 
[monasteriomm sibi Buffi'a]gantium in ipsorum congrega- Tithes and 

.. •« •• •••!• f« ■• -r^ fortieths. 

tiombus cum suis episcopis, simili mode, absque servicio. De 
quadrages[imo et aliis rationibus quas vicedomini nostri] 
comunis toUere consueverunt et de illo quod pervenit de 
marchia Wamerii, exceptis pomis [qui de Lombardia venerint. 
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habere] debemos duas partes^ et vicedomini tertiam. Nos 
intromittere non debemos neque de [quinto quod per mare 
intrat neqae de Castello] novo per nos^ hoc est per propriam 
utilitatem, neqne de datione sigilli salis quod apud Caput 
[aggeris tollebatur] • . • • • Decern naves belllcas armatas nos 

de toto expendio faciemus, quadragesim et sagitta- 

riorum. Legationes et epistolas ad Romanum Pontificem et 
judgM^^' ad imperatores et reges sme [majori parte consilii] non 
of NoUries. mittemus. Judices in palatio nostro sine electione non 
faciemus. Notaries sine majori [parte consilii et collauda- 
tione] populi non faciemus. De nulla offensione adversum 
nos facta, sine judicio judicum, aliquam inquis[itionem non 
faciemus. De] comunibus quidem negotiis servabimua ea 
quae per majorem partem consilii erunt ordinata, ex quo [nobis 
dicta fuerint per sacramenti] districtionem. De facto quod 
pertinuerit specialiter ad ducatum ea servabimus unde onmes 
consi[liarii minoris consilii erunt] Concordes cum majori 
parte consilii majoris, ex quo nobis dicta ftierint per sacra- 
menti districtionem, [dum tamen antequam] sententietnr, si 
fuerit aliquis in consilio qui nobis non sit debito fidehtatis 
astrictus, et requisitus a nobis [tunc cum habebitur de ipso] 
facto tractatus, nobis fidelitatem juraverit Hsec omnia quam 
singula quae superius dicta sunt bona fide sine fraude [serva- 
bimus dum] vixerimus in nostro ducatu^ excepto quod si quis 

nobis non erit fidelitate astrictus am et earn faccrc 

nobis noluerit.^-fVom Arch. Star. ItaL torn. ix. pp. 327-9.) 



No. IV. 

CoMMBBCiAL Pmvileges granted to the Vbnbtuns by Lbo I., 
King of Armenia, at the request of the Doge Enbico 
Dai^dolo, and of Hie Venetian Ambassador^ JAOoro 
Badoaro. a.i>. 1201. 

In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Siuicti, amen. 
Notum sit omnibus hominibus presentibus et futoris, quod 
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ego Leo filius Stephani de potenti genero Rnpinomm^ Dei 
gratia Rex Armeniorumi tarn pro parte onmiiun heredum et 
snccesflomm meorum qnam mea^ dono et concedo per privi* 
legiam firmum mandatum a modo in perpetaum nobili 
Henrico Dandulo^ illastri Daci Venetie^ DaJmacie et Croacie, 
et omnibus Yeneticis, super hoc quod a me requirit per laco* 
bum Baduarium^ filium loannis Badoarii militis, providum^ 
discretum nuncium et concivem 8uum5 scilicet licenciam et 
secnritatem salvo eundi et redeundi omni terra mea^ et per 
totam terram meam^ quam modo habeo^ et quam Deo daiite 
acquisiturus sum. Ex regali itaque munificentia mea, ipsius 
requisitioned dono et concedo plenius ei> omnibusque succes- 
soribus snis^ et omnibus Veneticis, amore et honore suo^ 
omniumque Venetorum, sicut continetur in presenti privi* 
legio, libertatem per terram et per mare in civitatibus^ in 
portibus^ in pontis^ eundi et redeundi cum quibuslibet mer- 
cimoniis, intrandi et exeundi cum quibuslibet mercimoniis ; et 
habeant potestatem plenam vendendi et emendi quelibet 
mercimonia per totam terram meam^ et extrahendi de tota 
terra mea, salve, secure, libere, quiete, sme omni servitio, 
sine omni drictura, sine omni angaria, et sine omni passagio : 
cxcepto quod Yenetici babitantes semper in eis maxinls par- 
tibus, et transierint per portellam, teneantur ibi perftolvere 
dricturam, sicut solitum est ab omnibus Christianis transeun* 
tibus et retranseuntibus persolvere; et excepto quod omncs 
Yenetici qui adduxerint aurum et argentum, et bisancios seu 
monetas, nisi fecerint vel operati fuerint in terra mea, hii 
teneantur persolvere dricturam, sicut persolverint hii qui 
bisancios seu monetas operantur in Acconensibus partibus: 
quod si bisancios seu monetas non operati fiierint, nullatenus 
persolvere dricturam teneantur. Corpora, res et mercimonia 
Yenetorum sint salva et secura ab omnibus hominibus qui 
sunt et qui erunt sub potestate et dominio meo. Concede etiam 
et volo, ut si quilibet vaselium Yenetorum passum fuerit nau* 
fragium vel rupturam in toto littorc regni mei, omnes hii qui 
evaserint de periculo illo sint salvi et securi. Corpora, res et 
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mercimonia eomm sint salva et secura et libera ab omnibiu 
hominibaa qui sunt et qui erunt sub potestate et dominio meo, 
Excepto quod si quia intersit qui non sit VeneticuB^ ipsius res 
omnes potestati curie mee subiaceant Et si navis seu vassel- 
lum aliarum gentium periclitata fuerit vel fractain toto littore 
regni mei, et interfuerit Yeneticns aliquisj res et omnia bona 
ipsius sint salva et secura et libera ab omnibus hominibaa qui 
sunt et qui erunt sub potestate et dominio meo. Conoedo 
insuper et volo, ut si aliquis Venedous mercator voluerit 
peragrare per terram meam in aliam terram seu Ohria- 
tianorum seu Sarraoenorum ubi pacem et treugas habeam, 
sine contradictione aliqua cum quibuslibet mercimoniis vadat 
quando voluerit et redeat; et si aliquod dampnum in ipso 
itinere^ Venetico viatori evenerit, ad restituenda ablata, tan- 
quam mea propria, operam dare et studium concede* Con- 
cede similiter et volo, ut [si] aliquis Yeneticns aliqua 
predestinatione in terra mea morte preocupatus fuerit, et 
bonorum suorum ordinationem fecerit, ipsamque in manibus 
Vonetici seu cuiuslibet comiserit, et fuerit mortuus, ordinatio 
ipsa stabilis sit et firma ; et si sine ordinatione facta subito 
mortuus fuerit, et aliquis Veneticus interftierit, res et bona 
mortui ii\, manibus ipsius adstantis Yenetici, quicumque sit, 
sine contradictione aliqua deveniant; et si aliquis Yeneticus 
non interfuerit, et cum ordinatione seu sine ordinatione 
facta subito mortuus fuerit, omnia bona ipsius Jn manibus 
domini lohannis venerabilis Sisensis Archiepiscopi, illustris 
Regis Armenie Cancellarii, seu successoram suorum archi- 
episcoporum, sine aliqua contradictione deveniant ; que 
tamdiu sub custodia habeat, quousque ex mandato illustris 
Ducis Yenecie, Dalmacie et Croacie, recipiat per litteras 
tamen sigillo suo sigillatas, cui ilia tradere et assignare de- 
beat, seu quid super his facturum sit; et secundum tenorem 
ipsamm litterarum, predicti ducis mandatum de rebus mortui 
sine aliqua contradictione adimpleatur. Concede preterea et 
volo, ut si aliqua contentio vel discordia in terra mea inter 
Yenetos emerserit, ut per Yenetos, si interfuerint, emendetor: 
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qui si absentea ftierint, in presentia predicti venerabilis archi- 
episcopi, sive snccesaomm saomm archiepiscoponun, previa 
ratione^ emendetur, £t si aliqoa eontentio yd discordia 
mortalis inter Yenetos et qoascumqae gentes emerserit, et 
mors hominis subito irraerit, in regali curia mea per iusticie 
sentenciam decidator; et si aliqaa alia eontentio vel discordia 
inter Venetos et qnascumque gentes emerserit^ similiter in 
regali curia mea per iadicii sentenciam finiatur. Omne ius 
Venedcomm tanquam meum proprium obsenrabo et manu* 
tenebo^ et a creditoribus suis hominibus meis eis iusticiam 
plenam exiberi faciam* Conoedo denique et dono, pro salute 
anune mee predecessorumque meorum^ Veneticis in civitate 
Mamistei eoclesiam^ et victualia pro sacerdote et derico 
ccclesie servientibusj et ftmdicum ad ponenda res et merci* 
monia sua, et lAum ad hedificandam domum, Ut autem 
presens priyilegium firmum permaneat et inconvulsum, pro* 
pria manu rubris litteris armenicis illud signav i, et regali sigillo 
ami illud muniri et corroborari feci, et subscriptorum testium 
aprobatione confirmari. Concede et vole, ut omnis Yeneticus 
liabeat potestatem standi salvo, secure, cum omnibus bonis 
suis, quamdiu yoluerit in omni terra mea, et per totam terram 
mcam. Factum est hoc privilegium et datum per manus 
domini lohannis yenerabilis Archiepiscopi Sisensis, illustris 
Armenie Cancellarii. Anno Dominice incamationis mUlesimo 
ducentesimo prime, mense Decembris. — {From Arch. Stor. 
Ital. IX. pp. S6i-40 



No.V. 

Tbeatt between Baldwin, Count of Flanders^ Thibatjlt, Count 
of Champagne^ and L0UX8, Count of BloiB^ on the one 
hand; and Abbioo Dan]X)L0, JDoge of Venice, on the 
other; for the Passage of the Crusaders to the Holy 
Land. 

Frequently hath it happened to our knowledge, that the 
territory of Jerusalem hath been taken by the Pagans, and 
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that it hath been rescued out of their hands^ as it pleased the 
Lord^ and redounded to His honour and glory. But, in these 
our times, matters have come to such a pass that the enemies 
of the Cross have been enabled to give their wicked designs 
full accomplishment. Jerusalem, in which the Holy Body 
reposed, hath been taken ; other cities and strongholds have 
met a like fate ; and few places remain, indeed, which have 
not fallen into their power. And this evil do we attribute 
rather to the iniquities of the people than to the unjust wratli 
of the Judge ; since, when the people were converted to the 
Lord, we find that one man was able to persecute a thousand, 
and two to bring back ten thousand to the faith. Had it 
been His will, the Lord woidd have avenged His wrong witli 
His inimitable justice. But, perchance. He wished to make 
trial, and to see if any one among the Ohristians, seeking; 
Him, would embrace the opportunity offered for contrition and 
repentance, and cheerfully take up sword and shield in His 
service. And although many princes, — ^the Roman Emperor, 
the Kings of France and England, Dukes, Marquises, Counts, 
and Barons, in great numbers, and others girded with tlie 
sword of might, — did hasten, in truth, to the rescue of the 
Holy Land; yet, since these were not unanimous in their 
exertions, they accomplished little. 

Now hath it pleased the Lord, in these times, to Inspire 
the most illustrious princes, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
Thibault, Count of Champagne, and Louis, Count of Blois 
and Clermont, and other men of high blood, with the desire 
of taking the Cross, and of enlisting themselves in the service 
of Ood against the Heathen. Wherefore, after due and 
proper deliberation, and considering that there could be no 
moment more opportune than the present for such an nnder- 
taking, and that you could not better do than contract an 
alliance with us, in order that we might, under God, perform 
this service together. And whereas you have accredited to 
us the noble gentlemen, Conon de Bethune, Geoffrey the Mar- 
shal, Jean de Fraise, Alaid de Maqucraux, Miles de Brabant, 
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and Graatier de GondonviUe^ earnestly soliciting ns^ for the 
sake of the divine mercy, to give you our coansel and aid in 
this affair, placing every trost in our discretion, and express- 
ing your willingness to abide by our decision in all tilings 
which might have to be done ; and which being made known 
to us by the ambassadors, and by the letters presented by 
them to us on your behalf, the which we received with all 
due speed. Therefore we, Arrigo Dandolo, by the grace of 
God Doge of Venice, Dalmatia, and Croatia, rejoicing in- 
wardly in our heart when we recall the memory of our prede- 
cessors who lent their assistance, in due course, to the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, whence they, by tlie will of God, acquired 
honour and glory; and considering the exhortations of the 
High Pontiff, who hath frequently admonished us to take 
this step ; and because we do not doubt that you are sincere 
in your intentions and labour at this in all purity of heart — 
have, in honour of the Lord, granted your desires with all 
cordiality and goodwill. 

As the persons above enumerated have besought us, we 
will give yon, then, ships for the passage of 4,500 well-armed 
soldiers, and as many horses; 9,000 esquires (you always 
paying us, any change or deficiency in the number, notwith- 
standing) ; and 20,000 foot soldiers ; with provisions for one 
year, which we have promised to furnish. And the allowances 
to each man shall be as follows: six setiera (seventy-two 
bushels) of com, wheat, and vegetables, and half an amphora 
(four gallons) of wine. For each horse the allowance shall 
be three bushels of com, Venetian measure, and water at will. 
To transport the horses, we bind ourselves to provide as many 
tisderi as shall appear necessary ; and for the passage of the 
men, ships according to our discretion, and as the Barons shall 
keep faith with us. And this fleet shall remain at your dis- 
posal from the Feast-day of the blessed Apostles Paul and 
Peter, instant, for the honour of God, of the blessed Evangelist 
Mark, and of Christendom, for the term of one twelvemonth, 
if it should meet with your approbation, and unless it should 
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contmue longer by our common consent Farthermore, we, 
of our own free willj do hereby offer fifty galleys^ duly armed 
and equipped, to the service of the Lord ; and these galleys 
shall remain afloat for a like tenui if such an arrangement be 
approyed, and unless^ as before, by our common consent, they 
continue longer. In consideration of which, we shall receive 
from you 86,000 marks of pure silver (weight of Cologne), 
such as is current in our country ; of which you shaU, between 
this (April) and the 1st of August, pay 16,000 marks ; between 
the 1st of August and the 1st November, 10,000; and between 
the Ist of November and the 2nd of February another 10,000 
marks* The remainder we shall expect to receive in the 
course of April, during which month all things, which may 
be necessary, shall be provided, to go and remain in the ser- 
vice of Grod> for the term of one year, if such an arrangement 
be ratified, or unless we afterwards agree to the extension of 
such term. It is also to be borne in mind, that you must 
abstain from procuring provisions (of any kind) firom Cremona, 
Bologna, Emola, or Faenza, except it be with our knowledge 
and consent, and that, on the contrary, you will enter into 
firm alliance with us, so that we may act justly toward each 
other* And if, by the favour of God, we shall, conjointly or 
separately, acquire, by force or treaty, any new possessions, 
they shall be divided between us in two equal portions* All 
which things above recited, your ambassadors aforementioned 
have sworn, on the Holy Oospel, on your behalf, to observe 
and fulfil; and, if it shall be possible, you shall cause the 
King of France to swear in like manner. And we, on our 
part, have sworn, and do swear, to observe and fulfil these 
things (always on condition, that those engagements to which 
you, on your part, have pledged yourselves, shall be so 
observed and fulfilled). And we ourselves, if it doth happen 
that we go with that army, do swear to adhere to those con- 
ditions which (your masters) the Barons have subscribed; 
but, should we not accompany the aforesaid army, then shall 
those who do so accompany it be caused to swear in such 
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wise. And it is decided bj one common consent^ that six 
persons shall be chosen on either side^ in order thati if any 
dispute (which God forefend I) shall arise between your people 
and our peoploj it may be settled and adjusted by them). And 
you shall cause the treaty^ when it shall have been approved 
and sanctioned by the Lord Pontiff^ to be made known and 
published^ to the end that, if either party depart from the 
letter of this treaty, it may be on their proper responsibility. 
And that the present instrument may receive greater credit 
and weighty we have caused it to be sealed with our leaden 
seaL 

Done at Venice, in Rialto, at the Ducal Palace. Given in 
the hand of Andrea Gorrado, our Chancellor, in the 
year of the Incarnation of the Lord, 1201, in the 
month of April, and in the tenth year of the reign of 
Arrigo Dandolo. {A. Danduli Chroru ; MuraL xtl) 
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Ck)BOKATiON Oath of the Doge GucoMo Tiepolo. a.I). 1229. 

Incipit prologus promissionis iUustris domini Jacobi Teupolii 
Dei gratia Ducis Venetie> Dalmatie atque CroatisB, et dominus 
dimidis» et quartss partis totius imperii Bomanisd, quam fecit 
populo Venetiarum pro Ducatu. 

hi nomine Domini Dei Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi, anno 
Domini millesimo ducentesimo vigesimo none, mensis Martii 
die sexto intrantOf Indictione secunda : RivoaltL 

Cum non de nostra fortitudine et prudentia, sed de sola 
processit dementia Creatoris, in cujus arbitr[i]o et voluntate 
tmiversa sunt posita, quod ad ducalis culmen pervenerimus 
dignitatis, vos hactenus in ecclesia beati Marci EvangelistsB, 
domini gloriosi, qui patronus noster et signifer est in omnibus, 
aggregati, quantam erga nos habueritb dulcedinem charitatis, 
manifeetius ibi ao perfectius demonstrftstis^ cum ad prola* 
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tionem eligentium nos yice yestra et nomine^ in coeluoi mani- 
bus elevatis, Deum unanimiter glorificastis in voce laudia 
magnifica et exnltationis, quoniam per intercessionem glcH 
riosissimi EyaDgeliste soi Marci nos in dacem yobia dederat 
et rectorem j nnde super his gratias quas possumus omnimodas 
persolyentes Altissimo^ cuius magnitudinis non est finis, et 
Eyangelistsa suo gubematori nostro^ et yobis quoque super 
letitia magna^ quam de promotione nostra gerids et habetis 
grates referentes uberes^ notum yobis fieri cupimus per pre- 
sentis scripti continentiamy quia studiosos nos tanto exhibere 
yolumus amplius et attentos ex cordis intimo, prout de jure 
debemus, super rationibus et justitia fEtciendis, et super yes- 
tris quoque negotiis omnibus diligentius promoyendis, quoad 
utilitatem yobis pariter et proficuum cum honore patris 
yaleant melius peryenire. Et quanto per nos^ auctore Deo, 
super his major nobis attributa est facultas et collata tarn 
gloriosa dignitas, ac nimb prsecelsa, yolentes igitur quod in 
yoluntate super his gerimus in opere apertius declarare, Nos 
Jacobus Teupolo, Dei gratia Yenetiarum^ Dalmatian atque 
Croatisa dux, dominus quoque quartse partis et dimidids totios 
imperii Romaniss, promittentes promittimus yobis, uniyerso 
populo Venetiarum, majoribus et minoribus, et yestris here- 
dibus, quod a mode in antea cunctb diebus, quibus Dominus 
in corpore nobis yitam habere concesserit, in Dncatus nostri 
regimine Venetiarum regimen £Biciemus et statum obseryabimus 
bona fide^ sicut nostri obseryayerunt predecessores. 
Dispensation Studiosi crimus ad rationem et justitiam omnibus, qui earn 
of Justice. qnsBsierint et quseri fecerint, exhibendam sine dilatione aliqua, 
bona fide, sine fraude ; et ad leges et justitias complendas 
secundum usum factum et confirmatum olim, et de castero con- 
firmandum, qusB judicio judicum fuerint promulgatSB. Studiosi 
erimus bona fide similiter, sine fraude, et nullum amicum yel 
inimicum juyabimus yel nocebimus in fraudem. 
Pleas. De placitis autem illis, quae ante nos yenerint, nullum per 

fraudem aliquam dilatabimus ; et si judices in proferenda lege 
discordes aliquando apparuerint, unde nos legem dicere de* 
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beamoB^ in meliorem partem, qpsd nobis videbitur secandam 
osom, no6 ponemus^ et ubi usos nobis defececit, dicemus 
secundum nostram conscientiam^ sine fraude. 

Nullum servitium toUemus, nee tolli faciemus ; et si per nos 
aliquis servitium tulerit, ex quo nobis notum fuerit, £Etciemus 
ipsum reddi bona fide, sine fraude. 

Honorem autem et proficuum Yenetiaa consiliabimus, trac- 
tabimns, et operabimus bona fide, sine fraude. Et illam partem 
in consilio capiemus, qusB nobis magis rationabilis apparebit. 
Omnia quoque consilia secreta, qu8B Nos cum majori parte 
consiliariomm nostrorum teneri jusserimus, secrete tenebimus 
secundum ordinem, quem nos precipiemus. Et si in nostro 
tempore alicui personaa, vel personis, de habere, vel posses- 
sionibus, aut redditibus Communis Venetiarum, aliquid datum, 
yel coUaudatum fiierit, dationem illam, vel coUaudationem 
illam, firmam non habebimus, nisi prius pro majori parte Con- 
cilii majoris et minoris consiliata fuerit et confirmata. 

De rebus, qusB per majorem partem Concilii erunt vetitae, 
sigillum nulU personae dabimus, nisi per majorem partem 
consiliariorum nobis laudatum fiierit 

De universis cartulis falsis, quae nobis ostensae fuerint, 
studiosi erimus ad faciendam inde justitiam et fieri faciendam, 
secundum* usnm patrias nostras factum vel confirmatum olim, 
vel de caetero confirmandum. 

Si patriarchalis nostra sancta Gradensis mater Ecclesia 
inordinata remanserit, electio nostri patriarchas in universe 
coetu cleri nostri et populi permaneat, nisi aliter per majorem 
partem nostri Concilii fiierit collaudatum, undo nullum servi- 
tium ezquirere debeamus, nee recipi faciamus ; et si aliquid 
praB nobis receptum esse sciverimus, illud citius quam poteri- 
mus reddi faciemus. 

Electio universorum nostrorum episcoporum vacantium. In 
suorum filiorum, cleri et populi, potestatc consistat, et electio 
monasteriorum sibi suffragantitun in ipsorum congregationibus, 
cum suis episcopis, absque ullius servitii exactione, simili mode 
permaneat, unde nos intromittere non debemus nisi cum 

VOL. IV, 56 
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Tolantate majoris partis nostri consilii. Jam dictus autem 
patriarchatUB cum omnibus pertinentiis suis in patriarclue 
potestate^ episcopatus yero in potestate episooporum» cum suis 
omnibus intus et extra debeant permanere. 

De quadragesimo octuagesimo> et aliis rationibus^ quas 
Hcedomini communis nostri toUere consueyerunt, et de illo, 
quod proyenit de Marcbia Wamerii^ exceptis ponus^ qui de 
Lombardia yeniunt unde habere debemus duas partes et yice- 
dominij tertiam, neque de quinto quod per mare intrat, neque 
de Castello noyo intromittere nos debemus^ nee de ^illo 
miyori salis^ neque de datione minoris^ quse apud Caput Aggeris 
toUebatuTj nee de piscaria^ nee de beccaria, salya tamen hono- 
rificentia nostrsa curiee, quae in die Joyis de carnis priyio omui 
anno habere debemus. De aliis yero quadragesimis, tarn de 
Taryisio^ quam de aliis partibus^ et de caratico YeronsSj et de 
arboratico Anconitanorum^ quod nostri predecessores toUe- 
bant^ et de bannis omnibus^ qui a nostris predecessoribus 
tollebantur^ intromittere nos non debemus^ exceptis datione 
gambarorum quam totam sumus habiturii et exceptis datione 
ceresiarum, quas portabuntur de Taryisana, quarum duas partes 
habere debemus, donee colligenturi et habebuntur per.Yene- 
tias, et ille qui ooUegit, tertiam. 

De facto Clugisa intromittere nos non debemus sine m^jori 
parte Goncilii nostri, exceptis gundula, fsono et yino et onmi 
honorificentia receptionis nostrsB et nunciorum nostrorum^ et 
excepto eO| quod nobis debet fierij quando yolumus ire vena- 
tum aut mittere, exceptis etiam appellationibus et interdictis, 
quo ad nos factsB fuerint, secundum consuetudinem olim habi- 
tam, et exceptis pcenis, quas licet nobis Clugiensibus imponere, 
si ea nobis non facerent quss continentur, superius exceptata, 
secundum consuetudinem olim habitam. In potestate autem 
Communis nostri remaneat dare potestatem Clugiensibus, vel 
Gastaldionem facere, et habere ripaticum et bannam oooiBionis 
et peroUBsionisj et aliai quss duces habebant, exceptis his^.qus 
sunt superius denotata* 

Quapropter Commune Venetiarum omnes expensas iacere 
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debet^ quae prsddecessores nostri et noBtrtun GommTme facere 
solebant pro facto Commtinis; tarn in legationibus nbique 
mittendis, qnam in omnibus aliis, et in omnibus exercitibns^ 
ezcepto quod quotiescumque iverimus pro facto nostri Com- 
%unis per nostrum Ducatum a Grado u. z. usque Laxuretum 
et Caput Aggeris^ nostris propriis expensis ire debemns. 

Yerumtamen Nos tarn de averatico {avetaticof)^ sive de ^^Jjj*}^'' 
imprestitOj pro Communi Venetiarum faciendo^ tenemur facere ^^^*^' 
de nostro habere^ sicut ordinabitur per majorem partem con- 
cilii, quod fieri debeat 

Preterea debemus facere ea omnia^ quae omnes predecessores 
nostri ecclesiis Venetiarum facere consueverunt^ salyo tamen 
quodj si inde aliam habuerimus conscientiam quam nostri con- 
siliani, qudd acquiescere debeamus in volnntate majoris partis 
nostri concilii, excepto de facto ecclesiae beati Marci^ in quft 
observare debemus^ prout juravimus. 

Legationes autem et epistolas ad summum Pontificem et ^^|^^'^' 
Imperatorem ac reges^ et aliquam personam pro communi ix^patoies. 
nostro sine majori parte concilii nostri mittere non debemus^ 
exceptis litteris rationis^ quas nobis licet facere fieri Yenetis ; 
et si littersB nobis mandabuntur a summo Pontifice^ vel Impe- 
ratore^ vel aliquo rege^ eas tenemur demonstrare majori parti 
nostri concilii 

Judices quoque in nostro palatio absque electione facere ^J^®' 
non debemus; et redditus, quos judices de proprio nostri 
palatii soliti sunt babere^ dan consentiemus illis^ nee eis inde 
contradicere debemus. Yerum tenemur omni anno dare cui- 
libet eorum amphoras quatuor rini de vineis nostri ducatus^ 
quas sunt de Clugia de Camanzo specialiter ; et si (quod absit t) 
yinese ipsse tempestate fbrent (destructsB ?) sic quod non possent 
dari^ faciemus dare eis> ut dictum est, de alio opportune vino 
Clugiae ; et similiter eis tenemur facere dare annuatim omnes 
alias bonorificentias, quas more solito habuerunt Judices 
PropriL 

Notarios vero sine majori parte Concilii et collaudatione Notaries. 
populi facere non debemus, neque ab eis aliquid tolli faciemus : 
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imo remaneat in* potestate nostri GommuiiLs id quod soliti sout 
dare predecessoribos nostrls, 

Nullius autein mansionem sine jadicio judicam, vel con* 
sensu majoris partis Concilii pnblicabimus ; quod si fecerimas, 
nos illis^ quibus hoc evenerit^ damna omnia debeamos iff 
duplum restaurare. 

De universis scholis laboratoriis terrae nostrse nihil amplins 
servitii inquirere debeamns^ excepto cam volontate majoris 
partis Conciliif nisi quantum prssdecessoribus nostris et in 
nostro palatio us8b sunt. 

Gastaldiones^ qui per diversas Artes erunt ordinatt^ etiam 
in scholis suis permanentes^ ita ordinare debemus, sicut prsede- 
ccssores nostri facere consueverunt 

De excusatis nostri ducatus nullum servitiom amplius in- 
quirere debeamus^ nisi quantum nostris praedecessoribus per 
bonam consuetudinem in nostro palatio fecerunt ; et quando- 
cumque pergere voluerint ad negociandum negocia sua, absque 
omni contradictione pergere debeant, nisi per Nos remanserit, 
et per majorem partem Concilii nostri^ aut per publicum in- 
terdictum. Unde nullum quadragesimum^ yd servitinm^ eis 
inquirere debcamus. Ad partes universasj ad quas negociandi 
causa ire voluerint, secundum quod eorum parentes facere usi 
fuerint^ ita et ipsi agere debeant, nisi remanserit per Nos^ et 
majorem partem concilii nostri. 

Nostram monetam, sicut fuerit inventum de majori parte 
concilii nostri^ semper recuperare debeamus, nisi postmodum 
per majorem partem concilii nostri remanserit Cunctis diebus 
vitse nostra), electionem alterius Ducis non faciemus. 

Nulla dona, nee praesens aliquod, aliquo mode vel ingenio 
ab aliqu& person^ recipiemus, vel recipi faciemus, exceptis 
aqua rosata, foliis, floribus, et herbis odoriferis^ et balsamo, 
quod nobis ct nostris (nuntiis ?) recipiere licet ; quod si nobis 
fiierit factum, vel alicui personae causa nostri, aliquod donum, 
vel praesens, praster illud, quod est exceptuatum, illud infra 
tertium diem, postquam sciverimus, dari vel reddi fiunemus in 
manu camerarii nostri Communis Venetiarum. Yerumtamen, 
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si aliqnod donnm vel prsBsens nobis pro Communi datum fuerit, 
vel alicui pro nobis, recipiemus et recipi faciemus, et dabimus, 
vel dari faciemus, infra tertium diem, postquam sciverimus, 
Camerario nostri Commmiis, eo salvo, quod nobis et nostris 
nuntiis licet recipere qtdcquid nobis vel nuntiis nostris dabitur ^^*" 
in victnalibus coctis et fialibus vini. et omnibus bestiis syl* •retoim 

• r -I • • • • accepted. 

vestri[bujs, recipiendo bestiam unam in quolibet die semel a 
quocamque portabitur, et in volatilibus S7lvestri[bu]8 usque 
ad decern paria, quolibet die similiter a quocumque portabltur, 
dummodo quod aliquid ex dictis donis, vel prsBsentibus, qnic- 
quam recipere non debeamus, nee facere recipi ab aliqu& 
personft, vel ejus nuntio, quam credamus, vel sciamus, a Nobis, 
vel nostro Communi in Curia, velle aliquod servitium impe- 
trare, salvis odoriferis praedictis floribus et foliis et herbis, 
aqua rosata et balsamo, quibus non tenemur quin recipere 
valemns sine conditione; et omnia recipere possumus, quae 
nobis pro nostro Ducatu accipere spectant, secundum morem 
consuetum, a Patriarcha AquUeiensi et ejus Patriarchatu, et 
monasteriis nostris. 

Tenemur autem facere jurare scientibus nostris conciliariis, of^e "^ *° 
cum voluerint, nostram Ducissam, et quemlibet nostrum filium ^s*'^^^* 
setatem habentem, vel statim cum ad setatem pervenerit, de 
nullo servitio, vel dono, aut prsesente recipiendo, ultra quam 
dictum est de nobis. 

Si vero nuptias fec^rimus in nostro palatio, pro Nobis vel Marriages in 
filiis nostris, vel filiabus, vel neptibus, sive nepotibus, aut Family. 
quando nostram Ducissam in palatium duxerimus, licet nobis 
recipere, quicquid nobis vel nostris nimtiis fuerit datum, vel 
.presentatum, in victualibus, qualiscunque maneriei fuerint. 

Omnes autem homines Yenetise, majores et minores aequa* 
liter tractabimus in ratione et justiti&, et in offensionibus, tam 
in exitu eorum de Yenetiis, quam in eorum introitu, et in 
omnibus factis aliis, in bona fide, sine fraude, exceptis illis, 
qui calumniati sunt, vel erunt, de factis quae pertinent vel per- 
tinebunt ad Commune Venetidd ab illis u« z. hominibus, qui 
modo sunt, vel erunt in antea pro Commune Yenetiarum, aut 
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per majorem partem ipsorum. De ipsis hominibus operam 
et forciam dabimus bona Me, sine fraade, quod ad finem 
deveniant. 

Plegiom vel pacatorem ad Commune Yenetianim Nos pro 
aliqua persona alicujus facti occasioned qaod habeat com Com- 
mune Yenetiarum^ non constituemus. 

Shipwrecks. Studiosi erimus de navibus, quad suatinebunt naufiragium 
a Gradu usque Lauretum^ ad faciendam rationem et jusdtiam^ 
quod homines ipsarum navium recuperare valeant bona sua. 

Similiter studiosi erimus ad excutiendum bona et habere 
nostri Communis et habere hominum Y enetiarum, quod rescodi 
debet foris Yenetiae ; studemua cum bono Yenetiaa ad resco- 
dendum ipsum. 

varioiu Illud vero, quod nobis consultum ftierit per majorem partem 

obligations .,..* ^j. .. j j i , 

to tho nostn conciliij studiosi erunus ducere ad complementumy msi 

Coiutitation. , ,*■ 

remanserit per majorem partem concUii nostri. 

Partes iUas omnes^ qu» captae foerint in majori consiKoy 
studiosi erimus ducere ad effectum^ nisi per consilium revocata 
remanserint^ excepto de facto ecclesiaa sancti MarcL 

Nos habere debemua annuatim post nostrum introitom in 
Ducatumj a nostris Camerariis nostri Communis^ summam 
librarum duarum millia octi[n]gentarum denariorum Yeneto- 
rum quousque in Ducatu steterimus^ scilicet per tires quoslibet 
menses librarum denariorum Yenetorum septingentaa, et 
habere debemus 350 romanates de redditu comitatus Yeglia&j 
et pro regalia ejusdem comitatus alios romanatos 60 eo tem- 
pore annuatim^ quo continetur in promissiombus iUis, quas 
Joannes Yido et Henricus^ comites Yeglisa, fecerunt praede- 
cessori nostro bonsd memorisd^ Henrico Dandulo, et Communi 
Yenetiarum, De pannis vero ad aurum> qui solent dari nostro 
praadecessori et Beato Marco a dominatoribus Negropontis, 
debemus habere in nobis medietatem per partitionem^ et 
S. Marcus aliam medietatem s. z. dum pbtorunt haberi ; et 
habere debemus regalia tarn Chersi et Auseri> quam comitatus 
Arbaa et Ragusii et Sansegi^ et honorificentias omnes 
ut habuerunt praadecessores nostri. 
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De facto vero^ qnod periinnerit ad Dncatum ea serrabimus, 
unde omnes consiliarii minoris Concilii ^nmt Concordes cnm 
majore parte Consilii majoris^ ex quo Nobis data faerint per 
sacramenti distinctionem ; dum tamen antequam sententietur, 
si erit aliquis in minori Consilio^ qui non sit nobis fidelitatis 
astrictus et requisitus a Nobis^ tunc cum habebitur de ipso 
facto tractatus^ Nobis fidelitatem juraverit 

Hsec omnia^ quaa suprascripta sunt^ bona fide, sine fraude, 
promittimus Nos, usque dum in Ducatu vixerimus, serraturos, 
exceptis expensis, quas in regimine Yenetiarum facere non de- 
bemus, nisi sicut superius continetur, et excepto, si erit aliquis, 
qui Nobis fidelitate non teneatur ; cui, si requisitus earn non 
fecerit, rationem &cere non teneamur. 

Non prsetermittendum est, quod novem marcas argenti dare 
debemus, ut ex ipsis fabricentur tres tubs, quae ad honorem 
ecdesisB beati Mard post nostrum decessum apud procuratorem 
operis ipsius ecdesi® remaneant commendatae. 

In nostra potestate remanet dandum, ctd voluerimus, came- 
ras nostri»palatii, quad habent hostia de foris ; et Nos debemus 
facere cooperiri totum palatium nostrum nostris expensis, ubi, 
et quando necesse fuerit, salvo quod, si tales personse ibi 
starent, qusB nostro consilio non placerent, eis tenemus dare 
comiatum in yoluntate concilii nostri, et locare in ipsis illos, 
quos Toluerit major pars nostri concilii. 

Et debemus dare infra annum unum post introitutn nostri 
regiminis beato Marco, nostro apostolo et evangelistse, unum 
pannum laboratum ad aurum, valoris a Ubris denariorum 
Yeneciarum xxr. supra* 

Item etiam tenemur dare operam, sicut modo tenentur con- 
siliarii nostri, aut de castoro tenebuntur alii consiliarii nostri, 
qui in tempore nostri regiminis de caetero intrabunt, quod 
mille media frumenti in Yenetiam faciemus venire per mare 
cum bono Yenetiae bona fide, sine fraude, et alia miUe media 
frumenti modo consimili, nisi remanserit per nos et majorem 
partem Concilii majoris et minoris et Quadraginta. « Domestic 

Freterea tenere debemus nobiscum servitores viginti, com- m^^' 
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pntati In Ipsis ministrantlbus ad coquinam^ quoram vigiiiti, 
si quis defecerit vel recesserit a nostro serritio^ bona fide, 
sine fraude^ alinm suo loco infra unum menaem recuperarc 
debemus. 

Doge's seal. Ballam nostri Ducatns non consentlemns servandam ct 
exercendam, nisi uni ex nostris servitoribas, quern ex legaU- 
oribus nostris crederemus esse. 

The post. j)q sigillatura litterarom a Yenetico non faciemus tolUj nisi 

denarios xu. parvnlos, et a forinseco soldos treSj salvo quod, 
si bullata fuerit littera aliqua alicujas magni negotii^ quod 
nostri consiliarii possint licentiare buUatorem amplius tollendi, 
nt nobis et eis videbitur. Ilium antem^ qnem carceris cus- 
todem ponemus^ et cui claves carceris dabimus^ constitaemns 
honum et legalem^ secundum conscientiam nostram. 

Hiring of De petitiouibus audiendis omne die Veneris, secundum qnod 
statutum est^ sic tenebimur a modo, quemadmodum tenentur 
consiliarii, qui nunc sunt et erunt per tempera. 

HsBc omnia, quaB supra sunt, juravimus ad Dei Evangelia 
servaturos nos bona fide, sine fraude, nisi remanserit per 
roajorem partem Consilii minorjs et majoris et Capitum Con- 
tratarum, et per majorem partem de Quadraginta, qui sunt^ 
vel erunt per tempera, et per collaudationem populi Yene- 
tiarum. 

Si igitur ullo tempore contra banc promissionis cartam ire 
temptaverimus, non observantes ea, quae continentnr in ipsa, 
et erit clare factum, componere promittimus cum nostris here- 
dibus vobis et vestris heredibus auri obrizi libras centum^ ut 
bsec promissionis carta in sua permaneat firmitate. 

»{• Ego Jacobus Tcupulo, Dei gratia. Dux Yenetianun 
manu mea scripsi, 4* ^go Petrus Barbo Testis. 
+ Ego Bcnedictus Faletro Testis. + Ego Nicolaus 
Girardi presbiter, plebanus ecclcsisB sancti Moisi 
notarius, ducalis aulse cancellarius, complevi et ro- 
boravi. 
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No.vn. 

Lettes of the Emperor Rodolfh of ITapsburg to the Doge 

Jacofo Coktakini (1277). 

Rodtilphus, Del gratia Romanorum rex, semper Angostiis, 
Magnifico viro (Jacobo Contareno) Duci YenetoraiDj amico 
sao sincersd dilectionis salutem, cum regise benignitati[s] 
affectu. Qnantis opprobriis et probrosis injurils indesinentibus 
relpublicse distarbator, qaidam Atto, rex Boemorum, illam 
post pacis foedera, post fidelitatis debitse nobis per ipsom pres* 
tita sacramenta, nos impnlerit, nt ad [ejus] conatus nefarios 
refirenandas potentiaB nostras brachiam levaremns, onmes 
minores cnm majoribns ssepe videnmt apertas, qui conspi- 
rationes, quas idem rex adversus nostram salutem fecerat, 
insidiarum jacula, qui tetenderat, laqueos quos absconderat, 
non ignorant, et quoniam de regalium successorum precor- 
diorum nostrorum injuria credimus in gaudio redundare 
sinceritati vestrae, ea quas omnipotentis Dei grati&, quae 
[qui] causas justas dirigit, et detestat iniquas, in nobis et 
imperio resplenduit his diebus tenore prsesentium duximus 
dedaranda. Sciat itaque Vestra Providentia, quod nos 
feria quanta proxima post festum Bartholomsei eo loco loca- 
yimus castra nostra, quod a territoriis dicti regis Boemorum 
vix ad spatium dimidii miliaris Teutonici distabaru. Mane 
vero sextsa ferisB subsequentis, un& cum dilecto filio et amico 
nostro carissimo illo rege Hungariae procedentes cunctos 
acciarum [acierum ?] nostrarum adjunximus stationibus hos- 
tium, sic quod [sicut] hor& diei quasi sextA inter nos gravis 
pugna committitur, in quft dictus rex Boemorum, more 
strenui pugilis civiliter [viriliter ?] se defendens, tandem de- 
victus accubit, non a nostrft virtute prostratus, sed eo potiore 
impugnante contra rempublicam defendente coUisus ; in quo 
etiam bello nobiles regni Boemiae, et alii, qui cum ipso rege 
Tcnerant potiores, aut mortui gladio ceciderunt, aut yicto 
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(victi) certamine, dum ad fugae prsssldinm so converterent, 
ab insequentibus sunt detenti. Verum, cum ex veris et certis 
inditiis Gelsitudini nostrae constet^ quod non nostra, sed summi 
Dei salutem nostram in tanto discrimine misericorditer 
protegentis, potentia triumphavit ; praBsentem preclaram vio 
toriam Illius tituUs et honori adsclmus. Qui ad nostrae humi- 
litatis angustias finiendas immensaB Suae dementias mise- 
ricordes oculos tantum misericorditer inclinavit, dum extremse 
necessitatis periculum imminebat Yos, igitur^ amioorom 
sincerisBunorum quaesumua grates Altisimo referatis, et in 
gloriosad MagnificentiaB YestraB laudes, quorum presidiis vita 
nostrat morti proxima, salva subsistit, et Romani imperii oel- 
situdo mirabiliter incurvata respiravit yirtute nurabOi yestri 
cordis intima resolvatis. 

Datum in Castris apud Yelsperg (Wurtzburg) sexto 

Kalendas Septemb[r]i8 regni nostri anno quinto (1277). 

— {From Bonumin). 



No. vni. 

Treaty with Anoona, March, 1281. 

In Dei nomine, amen. Anno nativitatis Ejus milleaimo 
ducentesimo octogesimo primo, indictione nona, die tertia 
menais Martii, tempore, quo fama erat de domino Symone 
Turonensi, electo in summum Pontificem. Dominus Petms 
de Cusentia, nimtius, procurator et syndicus domini Johannid 
Danduli, Dei gratia Yenetiae, Dalmatian atque CroatiaB ducis, 
domini quartaB partis et dimidiaB totius imperii RomaniaB, ma- 
joris, minoris et generalis conciliorum et communis Yenetias, 
ad inirascripta constitutus, sicut patet, publico instrumento 
syndicatus eidem scripto manu Rustichini Benintendi, notarii, 
syndicario et procuratorio nomine, praedicti domini ducis, 
conciliorum et communis Yenetias ex una parte, et dominus 
Angelus domini Giraldi judicis, nuntius, procurator et syn* 
dicus nobilis viri domini Turalati de Petramala, generalis 
concilii et communis Anconas, ex altera parte. PraBsentibos 
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religioais viris, Fratre Daniele de Aga8ta» priori conventas 

fratram Prasdicatorum de Y enetiis, et Fratre Bogerio de Monte 

Rubiano> priori conveDtus firatmm Prsddicatomm de Padoft^ 

mediatoribos pacia inter prssdicta communia YenetisB et An- 

conad, de gaerris et discordiis inter eos habitisj conveneront ad 

infinscripta promittenda et facienda. Videlicet, quod dictna 

dominns Petros de Cosentia, procnratorio et syndicario nomine 

suprascripd domini dncis, concilii et communis Yeneciaram 

per ipsum dominom ducem et Commnne Venetiaram, et con- 

ciyes et fideles eorum, fecit et promiait communis cinbos et 

sequadbna civitatis AnconsB, et subscripto domino Angelo^ 

syndico et procuratori, recipient! et stipulanti vice ac nomine 

ipsomm commnnia, civium et aequacinm dictso civitatia An- 

comBj pnram, firmam et perpetnam pacem* Et promiait eiadem, 

qnod deineeps nee moleatiam, nee injoriam, nee IsBaionem 

aliqnam, aeu damnnm fadent commnni dyitatia Ancons^ nee 

civibua^ nee aequacibna auia. Et remiait omnem injuriam et 

offenanm et damnum, datum per commune et aingnlarea per- 

aonaa de Ancona communi et aingularibua peraonia de Venetiia, 

et fidelibua auia, a die inceptsB guerr» uaque ad diem factsd 

pads. Excepto, quod reatituantur domino Duci et Communi 

Venetiarum, vel eorum ayndico, omnia apparentia (apperti- 

nentia), que inventa fuerint in poteatate communia Anconaa, 

vel alicujna civia Anconae, aeu aequacia eorum ; et reatituantur 

eisdem domino Duci et Communi Yenetiarum, vel eorum 

syndico, omnia apparentia (appertinentia), quaa inyenta fuerint 

in poteatate communia Ancon», aiye fuerint Communia Yene* 

tiarum, aiye alicujua aingularia peraonaa de Yenetiia, yel fide- 

lium suorum. Quae apparentia (appertinentia) declarari debent 

a praedicto ayndico ciyitatia Anconae aub fide preatiti aacr^- 

menti de pace et firmitate pacia inter Yenetoa et Anconitanoa. 

£t promiait, nomine domini Ducia et Communia Yeneciamm, 

eoB eaae contentoa, per ae et ciyea et fideles auoa, et ae ipaum 

nomine domini Ducia, Conciliorum et Communia Yenetiarum, 

de predicta dedaratione facta per dictum ayndicum de Ancona^ 

et nihil sunpliua petere. Et promiait inauper nomine quo 
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supra, dicto syndico et procurator! domini potestatis et com- 
munis, Ancona recipienti et stipulanti per dominum potes- 
tatem et communem Anconse, quod, hac pace facta, Dominus 
Dux et Commune Yenetiarum relaxari &cient, et reddi pris- 
tinsB libertati, omnes captives ipsorum communis, civium et 
sequacium de Ancona, qui sunt vel fuerint in potestate domini 
Ducis, Communis, vel alicujus civis, de Yenetiis, vel fidelis 
eoruuL Insuper dictus sjndicus et procurator Domini Ducis et 
Communis Yeneciarum juravit ad sancta Dei Evangelia, tactis 
sacrosanctis Evangeliis, in anima ipsius Domini Ducis, et in 
animabus hominum, Conciliorum et Communis Yenetiarum, 
quod praedicta omnia firmitate observabunt Et, versa vice, 
suprascriptus dominus Angelus, sjndicus et procurator Domini 
Potestatis, Concilii et Communis Ancona, sjndicario et pro- 
curatorio nomine praedictorum domini Potestatis, generalis 
Concilii et Communis Anconae, per ipsum Dominum Potes- 
tatem. Concilium [et] Commune de Ancon&, et cives et con* 
cives et sequaces eorum, fecit et promisit Domino Duci [el] 
CoDununi Yenetiarum, concivibus et fidelibus eorum, et supra 
scripto domino Petro de Cusentia, syndico et procurator!, 
recipienti et stipulanti vice ac nomine praedictorum Domini 
Ducis et Communis Yenetiarum, et concivium et fidelium 
eorum, puram, firmam, et perpetuam pacem. Et promisit 
eisdem quod deinceps nee molestiam, nee injuriam, nee la>- 
sionem aliquam seu damnum facient domino Duci [et] Com- 
muni Yenetiarum, nee civibus [et] fidelibus snis. Et remisit 
omnem injuriam et offensionem, et damnum, datum per Com- 
mune et singulares personas de Yeneti& [et] cives et fideles 
eorum, Communi et singularibus personis de Ancon& et eorum 
sequacibus, a die inceptas guerrae usque ad diem factaa pacis, 
Et promisit insuper, nomine quo supra, dicto syndico Domini 
Ducis et Communis Yenetiarum, recipienti et stipulanti pro 
ipso Domino Duce et Commtmi Yenetiarum quod, hftc pace 
factft, Dominus Potestas et Commune AnconaB restituent eis, 
seu eorum syndico, et rcddent pristinaa libertati omnes cap- 
tives ipsorum Ducis et Communis Yenetiarum, vel fidelium 
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coram, qui sunt, vel faerint, in potestate communis AnconsB, 
yel alicujos civis sea scquacis AnconaB. Et etiam restitaent 
syndico et procuratori Domini Dacis et Communis Venetia- 
rum appertinentia, quae inventa fuerint in potestate Communis 
Anconas, sive fuerint Communis Venetiarnm, sive alicujus 
singularis personaB de Yenetiis, vel fidelium suorum. Quae 
appertinentia declarari debeant ab eodem syndico civitatis 
Anconas sub fide prestiti sacramenti de pace et firmitate pacis 
servanda inter Venetos et Anconitanos. Insuper dictus syn- 
dicus et procurator Domini Potestatis, Concilii, et Communis 
Anconaa juravit ad sancta Dei Evangelia, tactis sacrosanctis 
Evangeliis in animft dicti Domini Potestatis, et in anim&bus 
hominum Concilii et Communis AnconaB, quod praedicta omnia 
firmitate observabunt Et declaravit dictus syndicus sub fide 
prestiti sacramenti haec appertinentia. Et dictus syndicus 
domini duels et Communis Venetiarum fiiit contentas de pre- 
dicts declaratione, et promisit nomine quo supra (dicto) nihil 
amplius petere. Unde ad futuram memoriam, et robur per- 
petu6 valiturum de promissis omnibus, rogatu praedictorum 
syndicorum facta sunt duo publica et similia instrumental 
quorum unum scripsi ego Petrus Symi [Symon] de Pulverisio, 
notavi, et publicavi. In quo se subscripsit Rustichinus Benin- 
tendi notarius. Et aliud scripsit et publicavit idem Rusti- 
chinus notarius, in quo ego praescriptus Petrus sic subscripsi, 
quorum unum uni parti, et alterum alteri, ad cautelam est 
traditum conservandum. 

Actum Rarennae apud locum Fratrum Praedicatorum* 
Prsesentibus Yenerabilibus viris dominis Michaele 
Archidiacono, Presbytero Henrico Cardinali Amatere 
et Johannino, Cantatoribus Ecclesias Ravennatis. Et 
nobilibus viris dominis Lisio Domini Stoldi Jacopi 
de Florentia Potestate RavennaD ; Guidone Minori de 
Pnlenta ; Thomasi de Ghezus (Tomaso Ghisi ?), Ugo^ 
lino de Corbis ; Jacomatio Domini Jacopi de Corrado, 
&c. Anno, mense, die, et indictione premissis. — {From 
R(manin.) 
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No. IX. 

Rent Roll of ihe Housbs in VEincB. a.d. 1367. 

I. El sestier de 9. Marco fo stimit due. 799^180 v. z. 

S. Marcho due. 35,600. — S. Zuminian vescovo due 45,150. 
— S. Maria Zubenigo 42,570. — S. Maurizio martire 19,620. 
— S. Anzolo 73,160.— S. Samuel profeta due. 48,900.— S. 
Vidal 36,000.-8. Fantin vesch. 29,800.— S. Mois^ profeta 
due. 820,420. — 8. Beneto abade due. 16,700. — 8. Patemian 
due. 38,270.-8. Lucha evang. due. 48,010. — S. Bortolomeo 
ap. due. 90,210.-8. Salvador due. 80,690. — 8. Zulian mart 
due. 94,840. — 8. Basso vesc. due. 28,440. 

II. El seatier de Castello fo stimii due. 456,960 v. as. 

8. Piero ap. due. 29,730.-8. Biasio vesch. 8,260.— S. 
Zan in Bragola due, 27,460. — 8. Martin vesch. 27,860. — 
S. Temita due. 33,140. — 8. M. Formosa e 8. Justina 
due 120,140. — 8. Marina verg. due. 63,700. — 8. Lio papa 
due 37j460. — 8. Zuane novo evangelista due. 44,260. — 
8. Proculo vese. 18,000.-8. Severo ves. due. 39,320. — S. 
Antonin. due. 17,640. 

IIL El sestier de Oanaregio fo stimii due. 486,230 v. z. 

S. Qeremia prof. due. 64,960. — 8. Lunardo due. 11,050. 
-^ 8. Ermaeora patr. due. 69,830. — 8. M. Madalena due. 
11,300. — S. Marcilian vese. due. 39,600. — 8. Fosea verg. 
due. 33,060.-8. Felice due. 63,720.-8. Sofia due. 41,660. 
— 8. Apostoli due. 64,960. — 8. Caneian vese. dua 65,260. 
— 8. Maria nova. due. 29,800. — §• Zuan Grisostomo 
due. 30,160. 

ly. El sestier de s. Polo fo stimjt due. 490,270 v. z. 

8. Polo apost due. 22,960.-8. Thomk ap. due. 36,690. 
—8. Stephano dito s. Stin due. 19,400. — 8. Augustin veseov. 
due. 18,860.-8. Agata dito s. Boldo due. 16,460.— S. Apoli- 
nare vesc. due. 66,660. — 8. Silvestro papa due. 12,820. — S- 
Jac. et Mat. et Zuane due. 19^262. 
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y. El seetier de s. Croxe fo stixpk dac* 281^280 y. z. 

S. Crose due 14>510. — S. Simeon apoBtolo due 8,600. — 
8. Simeon pro£ due 36^70.— S. Zuan degolado due. 19,100. 
— S. Jacop. apost due 475I2O. — S. Stai due 48,730.— S. 
Maria Mater D'ni due 31,950.— S. Cassan due 68,110. — S. 
Lutia verg. in Canareg. due 6,890. 

YL El sestier de Dorsoduro fo stim& due 369,890 y. z. 

S. Nicold yese due 20,070.— S. Raphael arch, due 28,750. 
— S« Pantalon medico due 62^70. — S. Margarita yerg. e 
mart due 55,480. — S. Basegio yese due 15,430. — S. Ger- 
yasio e Protaaio due 45,400. — S. Bamaba ap. due 30,090. 
— S- Agnese yerg. due 24,640.— S. Vido mart. 18,980. J^S^ST^ 
— S. Greguol papa 30,770. — S. Eufemia yerg. alia Zudecha ^hjk^and 

due 63,110. statement of 

Suma tuto due domilion otocento otantado milia e otocento Mi^iSo in 
e disdoto.* — (From Romaniny yol. m. part 3, Doc* y., p. 384). hardiy be 

^ -r «^ / pointed out. 
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SticmTA&T Law of 1360. 



ascribed to 
theI>oge. 



Milleaimo tricentesimo sessagesimo, indictione XIII. die 21 
madij capta. 

Quod de cetero nullua habitator Yenecys modo aliquo yel Limitation of 
ingenio possit per se yel alium dare in corredis donis yel aliqua t^^^, 
alia re pro donis occasione matrimony aliquo modo yel ingenio 
ultra yalorem librarum XL. grossorum in pena librarum ^ 
paryorum et perdendi illud plus. Et quod quicumque dabunt 
in dote libras XXX^ grossorum yel inde supra teneantur ire 
ante trasductionem yel octo diebus post adyocarie communis. 
£t jurare quod in totum obseryabunt yel jam obseryayerunt 
ea que dicta sunt superius sub pena librarum C. paryorum pro 
quolilibet principali autore matrimonij* Et nichilominus 
officiales teneantur inquirere contra omnes qui ftierunt denun- 
tiott Buspecti eis contrafecisse istis nostris ordinibus. Et con- 
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Personal 
decoration. 



Girls. 



Ladies. 



Spiiutcrs. 



Married 
women. 



trafacientes cadant ad penam suprascriptam. De parte-22-9. 
de non-11, non sinceri-S-B.- 

Item quod noyicius nee alius pro eo modo allqao vel ingenio 
possit sponse facere aliquam vestem fomitam nee aliud oma- 
mentiim tarn a caplte quam a latere nee in annulis tempore 
nnptiamm nee annis quattuor postquam fuerit trasducti ultra 
valorem librarum triginta grossorum inter omnia in penam 
librarum f et perditionis totius pluris. 

Item quod aliqua puella ab annis YIII. completis infra modo 
aliquo vel ingenio non possit portare aurum nee argentam 
perlas vel margaritas nee aliquod aliud joeale pannum ad 
aurum nee vellutum salvo maspiles tarn argentei vel aurati 
qui vadant XY. pro uncia vel inde supra ad vestes et pro 
ornamento capilis in totum ad valorem X. ducatorum et non 
ultra. Et hoe in pena librarum C. parvorum et perditionis 
totius pluris. 

Quod aliqua dom'na alicuius condieionis habitatrix Yenecijs 
non possit portare nee habere pro suo usu bochetam vel bo- 
chetas aliquas vel aliqua alia joealia similia et loco bochetarum 
nee etiam cingulum vel eenturam aliquam nee bursam supra 
qua sint perle vel margarite nee eenturam aliquam argenti que 
exeedat valorem ducatorum XX. nee cultelinos qui cum 
vagina et catenella exeedat valorem ducatorum X. nee a mann 
axolas que exeedant valorem ducatorum X. pro qualibct 
eavezadura a manu. Et similiter non possit portare vel 
habere duplonos de quibus valor unius raube exeedat valorem 
ducatorum sex. Et hoe in pena perdendi ilia vamimenta et 
fornimenta in quibus fuerit contrafaetum. 

Quod aliqua dom'na alicuius condieionis que non sit mari- 
tata non possit uti nee pro suo habere in omnibus pannis et 
omamentis suis et tam de capite quam de latere ultra valorem 
librarum XXX. grossorum deelarando quod in predictis non 
intelligatur drezatores qui ex toto sint sibi vetiti in pena per- 
dendi totum illud in quo fuerit contrafaetum et librarum C. 
'altra illud. 

Quod aliqua dom'na alicuius condieionis habens maritum 
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non poBsit habere pro sao nsu in omnibus said pannis et 
omamentis ultra valorem libramm LXX. grossomm sub 
dicta pena. 

Item quod aliqoa dom'na alicxiias condicionis tarn mitritata 
quam non qne non fert conceriam anri vel argenti perlarmn 
yel margaritamm snper pannos non intelligendo maspilea 
argenteos vel anratos nee daplonos, non possit habere pro sao 
nsu in omnibas pannis et omamentis snis ultra valorem libra- 
rum qoadraginta grossomm. Intelligendo quod modo aliquo 
non possit habere ultra IIII. capita de velluto vel panno sirico 
sub pena supradicta non intelligendo cendatum. 

Si vero forent aliqui vel alique qui ad presens contrasissent 
nuptias vel matrimonium secundum modernas consuetudines 
videlicet quod promisissent ultra numerum repromisse correda 
et vestes ultra quantitate libramm XL. grossomm^ si nundum 
dicta correda et vestes fuerint facte non fiant idtra quanti- 
tatem predictam sub pannis supradictis. Ita tamen quod 
quolibet pretium in eorum pactis possit et valeat eorum sequi 
jura sua in iUo precium dummodo in nicliilo non contrafaciat 
ordinibus supradictis per ilium modum qui melius eis placebit 
Intelligendo tantum de'nuptijs et matrimonijs qui ad presens 
sunt formati et nundum transducta. 

Alie vero que fierent de cetero fiant et in totum intelli-» 
gantur ad stricturas et ordinamenta supradicta et si forent 
alique quibus per testamentum vel legata rerum foret dimissa 
aliqua quantitas pecunie pro corredis ultra quantitatem libra- 
rum XL. grossomm non possit uti de dictis corredis ultra 
quantitate libramm XL. grossoram modo aliquo vel Ingenio 
in pena libramm 7 parvorum et perditionis totius plurls. Et 
de cetero addatur in capitulari notariorum Yenecijs quod 
teneantur et debeant quando accipiunt preces alicui testi re- 
cordari testatori et testatrici quod non dimittatur suis filiabus 
in corredis ultra ordinem predictum libramm XL. grossomm. 

Quia non minus decet masculos ire honestos quam feminas 
vadit pars. Quod aliquis puer masculus alicuius condicionis 
civis et habitator Venecijs ab annis XIL completis infra modo 

VOL. IV. 56 
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aliquo yel ingenio non posBit portare anram vd argentam 
perlas vel margaiitaa nee yellatam in penaperdendi totum 
illad in qno fuerit contrafactom. Pelles varias armdlinas et 
griflsas Bub aliqno eios yarnimenix) in pena perdendi yami- 
menta ipsa sed liceat eis portare solum maspileos argenteos vel 
auratos qui yadant XII. pro nncia et non minus sub dicta ; 
pena ab annis XII. supra non possit portare supra iJiqua eiua 
yestimenta tarn de capite quam de dosso aurum yel argentnm 
perlas yel margaritas in pena perdendi ea yestimenta cnm 
omamentis earum sed liceat ei portare tamen maspileos argen- 
teos yel auratos ad omne suum beneplacitum, centuram yel 
cingulum alicuius nominis yel condicionis que excedat yalorem 
ducatorum XXY. non possit portare in pena perdendi earn ; 
ab annis XIL usque XXV. modo aliquo'yel ingenio non possit 
portare sub aliqua clamide capa yel Risalio yel aliqua alia 
mantadura solum pellem aliquam yariam grissam yel armeli- 
nam in pena perdendi dicta yamimenta de panno ad aumm 
yel yelluto pro eius usu non possint habere ultra tria capita 
non intelligendo de tilis cum alijs pannis de lana de quibus 
habere possint alia tria capita et non ultra in pena perdendi 
totum plus. 

Item quod pueri et puelle ab annis octo completis infra non 
possint ire ad conyiyium prandij yel cene nuptiarum yel 
marcarum in pena librarum X* paryorum pro quolibet contra- 
faciente et qualibet yice salyo ad nuptias fratris yel sororis. 

Et de omnibus et singulis penis supradictis teneantur yiri 
pro uxoribus, pater pro filijs et filiabus^ nepotibus et neptibus et 
pro neptibus et nuribus suis que essent in sua potestate. Et 
similiter mater yidua pro predictis qui essent in sua potestate. 

Quoniam pro honore ducatus dominus dux et domina du- 
clssa cum omnibus eorum filijs nepotibus pronepotibus nuribus 
et tam femine quam masculi possint uti et portare quicquid 
yoluerint donee habitayerint in palatio. 

Item licet cuilibet militia iudici yel medico conyentato posse 
portare quicquid yoluerint in suis personis proprijs. — (From 
Romanin, No. 6, pp. 386-9.) 
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No. XI. 

Commission of Antonio Bembo^ Venetian Ambassador to 

London* a.d. 1409. 

Q* fiat comissio nob. yiro ser Antonio Bembo militi itaro 
oratori ad regiam maiestatem Angliae. 

No8 Micbael Steno Dei gratia dux Venetiar. etc. comitti- 
mu8 tibi nob. vlro Antonio Bembo militi, dilecto civ. n'ro. q. 
in bona gratia ire debeas noster solennis Orator et etiam vice 
capitanens galear. n'rar. Londre ad psentiam Serenissim. d^ni 
Regis Angliae et alior. dn'or. quib. p'ntatis n'ris literis creden- 
cialib. et facta devota salutatione et oblatione cum verbis 
ptinentibua et decentibus prout cognoveris fore honoris dicti 
Sm*i d'ni Regis et alior. dnor. quib. tibi fieri fecimus literas 
credulitatis ac nri dominii. 

Subsequenter expones maiestati sue qualiter anno elapso^ 
occasione novitatis facte contra galeas et mercatores ac merca- 
tiones in partib. Londre, misi'mus ad p'ntiam suam Reveren* 
dissim. patrem, Fratrem Jeronimum sacre pagine pfessorem, in 
nr'um ambasiatorem pro reformatione rextitutione et emenda 
fienda n'ris mcatorib. et civibus danna passis, p. cuius relatio- 
nem sentimuB maiestatem regiam esse sicnt semper fuit, ad 
comoda n'ror. mercantor. m'cantiar. subditor. et fidelium 
benigne dispositam. Et ideo pro ostendendo amorem, devo- 
tionem et caritatem quam semper habuimus babemus et habere 
intendimus erga serenitatem suam, d'nos et regnicolas sues ut 
toti mondo constat, q. inter maiestatem suam nos n'rumq. 
dominium nunq. fiierit aliqua causa rancoris, misimus te ad 
pn'tiam suae 'majestatis, quam n'ri parte instare rogare et 
solicitare debeas q. dignetur velle condescendere ad requisi- 
tiones nVas alias sibi fSactas p. d'cm Fratrem Jeronimum 
ambasciatorem ; et ut hoc melius facere possis, fecimus tibi 

56—2 
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dare copiam comissionis, qnam alias declimns dicto magisiro 
Jeronimo, volentes et sic tibi mandamus q. effectum ejus 
debeas solicite procurare^ apud tarn d'mn regem prdctmn^ 
quam apud alios d'nos apud quos erit necesst procnrare. 

Et nt omnia pdicta cnm bona et deliberata terminatione 
facere possis, volumus q. snbito cum applicueris in Londra 
debeas esse cum vicecunsnle n'ro de inde et ibi vocare con* 
silium n'rum de inde in quo consilio exponere debeas causam 
ambasiate tuae et ibi terminari debeat per dictum consilium, 
modus et via^ quern habebis observare in petendo et soltci- 
tando obtinere tibi comissa^ tam in eundo ad p'ntiam dicti dni 
regis, quam alior. domnor. et a quib. primo incipere habebis 
et sicut per dictum consilium fuerit terminatum, item debeas 
executioni mandare. Yerum si dictus d'ns rex esset distans a 
civitate Londre volumus q. dictum consUium terminet cnm 
quot equis et famulis ire debetis pro honore nri dnii et sicut 
fuerit terminatum ita debeas observare, non possendo ducere 
tecum eundo ad pntiam dicti d'ni regis ultra numer. equor. 
decem. Nam nra intencio est q. omnis espensa que fiet p. te, 
ultra salarium et expensam tibi limitatam vadat ad vaream 
omnium mercationum que conducentur ad partes Bruzes et 
Londre et de Londra et Bruzos conducentur Venetias. 

Et quia certi reddimus q. ante recessum galear. n'rar. de 
inde fueris de omnib. tibi comissis expeditus, tamen quia 
posset ocurrere q. non fuisses expeditus, quia d'ns rex seu alii 
suo nomine, dicerent tibi q. oporteret petita p. nos difiSniri et 
terminari in general! parlamento, quod parlamentnm, ut 
dicitur, congregatur circa medium ms« septembris, volumus 
q. ocurrente casu pdicto ante recessum dictar. galear. debeas 
vocare consilium de inde per quod terminari debeat si re- 
manefe debebis de inde ad procurandnm tibi comissa, vel ne, 
et si terminabitur q. remanere debeas, tminari debeat tempus, 
quo remanere debebis, licet n'ra intentio sit, quod non possis 
stare nisi uno mense in partibus de inde post recessum galear. 
nVar. ad procurandnm obtinere ca que tibi comittimus, sed 
minori tpre sit, p. quod consilium terminetur cum quanta 
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&milia remanere dobebis de iade et quod facere habebis et 
procurare in parlamento predicto. Et ut melius hoc obtinere 
possisj sumus contenti q. accipere debcas unum bonum et 
sufficientem advocatum, cui solvi debeat id quod erit jiistum 
et terminatum per dictam consilium q. expense vadant ad 
vaream nt snperios continetnr^ declar,ando nichilominos quod 
patroni galear, solvant illud quod tenentur in casu quo venires 
p. terram et omnem aliam expensam quam faceres in veniendo 
p. terram ultra tibi limitatam, yadat ad vaream ut superius 
continetur et veniendo Venet p. terram non possis condncere 
nisi equoB quatuor et unam guidam. 

Vemm qui sumus informati q. si diferentia Rizardi Stil 
captaretur esset forte causa dandi materiam de rehabendo 
emendam dannor. illator. et faciendi in futur. bene tractare 
n'ros m'catores et subditos^ quia idem Rizardus est costu- 
meriua de inde^ propterea tibt comittimus q. esse debeas cum 
viceconsule et consilio n'ro de inde ct p. ilium meliorem 
modum qui dicto consilio videbitur, debeatis providere de 
essendo in concordio cum Rizardo pdicto^ et id quod expen- 
detur occasione pdicta^ vadat ad vaream omnium mercantionum 
que ibunt ad partes Bruzes et Londra et Bruzos Yenetias 
conducentur, declarando q. ob banc causam non possit ex- 
pendere ultra ducatos trecentos et ab inde infra, qr. idem 
Rizardus habuit suum capitale et ultra. 

Comittimus etiam q. procurare debeatis satisfactionem et 
emendam denarior. quos habere debet nob. vir s. Johannes 
Zane in partibus Angliae prout tibi ordinate dabit in scriptis, 
cum illis verbis et rationibus que tue sapientie videbunt ut ad 
satisfactionem debitam valeat pvenire. 

It comittimus q. toto posse tuo procurare debeas de ha- 
bendo mandatum in bona et suflScienti forma, q. si aliquis 
noster civis subditus vel fidelis in partibus Londre et Anglie 
accipiet in credencia aliquas mercationes ab aliqnib. subditis 
dni regis Anglie et dictus talis non faceret solutiones suas, 
quod alii nri cives non molestentur ob hoc, quia iniustum est, 
q. xmuB pro alio debeat pati pena, quia sic observatur in 
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omiiib. partib, mondi^ et q. idem dnB rex dlgnetur facere 
pablice prodamari [in locis suis solitis q* si aliquis sabditos 
suns dabit mercationes saas in credenda alicoi veneto yel 
subdito co'is Yenetiar* et dictoa talis non Bolyeret, q. dicto tali 
subdito regio occasione pdicta non ministrabitor justitiam c'ra 
aliquem yenetum nee subditum co'is Yenetiar* sed solom 
contra debitorem et bona sua. 

It quia babes deinde certa toa negotia ezpedire yolomus 
et sic espresso yobis comittimns q. sab debito sacramenti et 
sub • pena incurrendi indignationem n'ri dnii« nollo modo 
debeas procurare negotia tua propria, niai priua videtii con- 
clusionem negotior. nror. tibi comissor»; &cta autem condu- 
sione sup. negotiis tibi comissisj sumus contenti et sic p. p'ntea 
tibi concedimus q. ultra terminum superius limitatum possis 
stare ad solicitandom et procurandum negotia tua diebus octo 
et non ultra. 

Fecimus tibi consignari aliqna ezenia portanda s'nissimo 
d'no regi et certis aliis dnis Anglie et ppterea tibi mandamus 
quat dicta exenia tam dicto d'no regi quam aliis dms pdictia 
presentare seu presentari facere debeas n'ro nomine snbito 
cum in Londra applicueris. 

Et quia quedam nayis cuius erat patronus Antoniua Faxolo 
civis n'r in qua erant onuste alique mercationes n'ror dyiom 
ex'ns in porto Mdadi regie miyestatb Sicilie, fuit p. quamdam 
galeam ex'ntem ad seryicia S'mssimi dni regis Ludoyid, que 
in dicto portu erat, hostiliter capta, cum auxilio unius codie 
de Messana que ibi erat, et ultra boo permisit res et merca- 
tiones depredatas yendi in Messana prout p. continentiam 
literar. n'rar. quas d'no rege Sicilie et suo straticho Messane 
scribimus, et ear« copiam tibi dedimus, yidebis distinctina con- 
tineri et pptea tib* comittimus quod cum applicueris Messanam 
cum nris Uteris credulitatis, comparere debeas coram dicto 
straticbo Messane et d exponere noyitatem pdictam ac OBten*» 
dere cum illis yerbis, que tue sapiende yidebuntur, quantum 
dicta yiolentia et preda fuerit et sit nobis displidbiUs et 
molesta et p. omnem modum et yiam possibilem procurabis 
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apud straticho pdictam de habendo satisfationem et restita- 
tioDem danni pdicti et id qnod habebis debeas nobis per tuas 
literaa denotare. 

Similiter q. damnificatuB fuit iam duob. a'nis elapsis Nicole- 
tiis Lombardo civis n'n patronus unius navis p. quamdam 
galeam smissimi dni regis Sicilie et idem d'nus rex promisit 
solvere prout p. literas saas apparet, debeas nichilominus de 
dicto dano noticiam dare dicto straticho et rogare q. procnret 
satisfactionem et emendam damii pdicti et ut de eo sis plene 
informatus fecimiis tibi dare copia litere nre quam scribimus 
d'co d'no regu 

Habere debes de salario pro ista tua ambasiata et vicecapi- 
taneria ducatos qaadrigentos quor. centum solvere debent 
patroni galear. et centum n'rmn comane, alii antem ducenti 
ire debent ad vaream omniom mercantionnm que de omnibus 
galeis discaricabuntur in Londra et que in Londra carica- 
buntur super ipsis galeis et ducere debes duos famulos tuis 
salario et exps. Yerum de quanto steteris in mari sup, dictis 
galeis eundo et redeundo habere debes expensas oris p. te et 
dictis duobus fiunulis a galeis pdictis. Unum autem tercium 
&mulum ducere debeas omnibs* tuis expensis. Et debes esse 
vicecapitan, galear. Londre cum illis modis et conditionib. 
cum quib, soliti sunt esse alii n'ri yicecapitanei galear. Londre 
et cum libertate &ciendi fieri pagam zurmis dictar. galear. 
quam habet capitaneus et non potes &cere nee fieri &cere de 
mercationibus in Londnu-^i^rom jRomanin, vol UL part S, 
pp. 391-5.) 



No. xn. 

TBEAxr OF Pbace mtJi Mohahhed IL April 18^ 1454. 

Mi gram Signer et grande Amira Soldam Mahamet Bey 
fio fb del gram Segnor et gram Amira Morat bej Jure in Dio 
creator del Qielo et dela terra et in el gram propheta Maha- 
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met et in li VII Musaphy che tegnimo et confessemo nuj 
Musulmani et in li XXIV°^ propheti de dio o piii o meno et 
in la fede che mi credo et confesso et in Tanima de mio padre, 
et in Tanima mia et in la spada che me zenzo (dngo). Con- 
ciosia che la mia Segnoria havesse per avanti paxe et amicitia 
cum la lUustrissima et Excellentissima deta Signoria de 
y enexia et habiano voluto far nuoyo Sagramento cum la mia 
Signoria a confermation dela prima paxe confermada adl X del 
mese de septembrio in I'anno 6960 indictione XV* in Adrinopoli 
per la vegnuda del spectabel misier Lorenzo More lionorevole 
Ambassador dela prefata lUustrissima deta Signoria. £t 
habiano mundato el glorioso et nobelissimo et honorado 
zentilhomo Ambassador degno dela prefata lUustrissima deta 
Signoria de Venexia misier Bartholomeo Marcello per con- 
firmation et reformation dela dita paxe ac etiam de certe 
dechiaration de nuovo contrato como aparerii in U sotoscripti 
Capitoli oltra la forma de la predita prima paxe reformadi et 
conclusi infra la mia Signoria et la prefata lUustrissima deta 
Signoria. Ferho io gram Segnor et gram amira soldam Ma- 
hamet bey prometo per li soprascripti sagramenti che de sopra 
ho zurado che come era la paxe et amicitia per avanti com la 
prelibata lUustrissima deta Signoria de Venexia cum U zentil- 
homeni soi picoU et grandi et cum tuti altri suo subditi et 
colegadi ho fato et faso fedel bona e dreta et pura paxe et 
senza dolo per mar et per terra citade terre et Ixole et luogi 
che lievano el confalon de San Marco et quante levarano 
danc6 {da ogfft) inavanti et in le cosse che i possiedeno al di 
dancuo et quelle che i possiederano in el tempo ha a vegnir la 
preUbata lUustrissima deta Signoria de Venexia. 

Capitoli dela prima paxe. 

Prime : niuno deli subditi ethomeni che siano sugeti et che 
se sotometesse ala mia Segnoria faza algun danno ne che mi 
mel meta pur in el animo ne consentir che el se faza algun 
danno over impazo per comandamento et voluntade dela mia 
Segnoria. £ per alguna caxon alcun cativo homo dela mia 
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Segnoria non debla far danno over impazo al coman de 
Venexia. £t se per questo vegnisse alguna notitta over 
rechiamo ala mia Segnoria, lo lo debia castigar condecente- 
mente segondo el suo delicto per exempio de altri che se 
regoardino de far algun danno over molestia ala Illustrissima 
deta Signoria de Venexia et nnoxer a qnelli che sera sta 
principio del mal, possando qnelli castigar e correzer ; simel- 
mente debia far la Illustrissima deta Signoria de Venexia 
verso la mia Segnoria et verso tuti i mie luogL 

Item se per algnna caxon se atrovasse homo over homeni i 
qnali avesse fato tratado over tradimento contra la Illustrissima 
deta Signoria de Venexia per tradir cittade terre castelle caxal 
o ixola overo algun altro luogo ala mia Segnoria over a homo 
dela mia Segnoria, debia comandar la mia Segnoria che la 
rcstituisca indriedo et le cosse che fosseno sta tolte dal di dan- 
chuo debia comandar che se renda salve cum integritade alia 
Illustrissima deta Signoria de Venexia. Simelmente debia far 
la Illustrissima deta Signoria de Venexia* 

Item se homo che fosse subdito dela mia Signoria scampasse 
per furto over tratado et tolesse roba de Musulmani et fugisse 
in luogo de Venitiani et trovassesse, debiasse restituir la roba 
insieme cum lo homo. Simelmente la granda mia Segnoria 
debia far verso la Illustrissima deta Signoria de Venexia. 

Tuti i mercadanti et subditi della Illustrissima deta Signoria 
de Venexia cum le sue robe et cum z& che haverano, navilij, 
navi, fuste grande et picole habiano liberty d'intrar et insir 
{uacir) vender et comprar per tutti i luogi della mia Segnoria 
e quante volte i vorano et in li luogi dei homeni nostri suzeti 
(soggetti) et sotoposti ala mia Segnoria como era consueto in 
prima in la prima et bona paxe, siano salvi in mare et in terra 
como era uxado avanti in el tempo de mio padre. 

Simelmente debia &r la Illustrissima deta Signoria de 
Venexia, 

Dele galee et fuste armade che insiHi de Galipoli et altri 
luogi dela mia Segnoria et de quele che se trovasseno fuora 
del streto se fasi la usanza che fora prima. 
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El Daca de Nixia et auo fraddli : Item li 2Sentilhomeiii 8oi 
et homeni loro cum i suo luogi et cum qael che i hano, 
navilijf galie et fuste cam le sao robe aiano in la paxe. £t 
che non siano obligadi de tribute ov^ algun altro servixio 
ala mia flignoria. Ma sia in la Bubiection de la Segnoria de 
Yenexia come son Btati da prima. E debiano passar per 
homeni Yenetiani. 

Quante galie et navilij nave et fuBte grande et picole mer- 
chadantesche dela mia Segnoria che insira fuora del Streto de 
Galipoli et daltri luogi dela mia Segnoria dove che se trovasse 
debiano haver da Yenetiani bona compagnia et paxe. Simel- 
mente quelle de Yenetiani per quanto segnorizza la mia Seg- 
noria in terra et in mar siano simehnenti salvi* 

Debiano dar ala mia Segnoria per Nepanto al anno del 
mexe de fevrer lo limitado segondo lo consueto^ che aono ducati 
100 dele intrade de Nepanto como daxevano a mio padre. £ 
per le terre che tieno in lo confine dela mia Segnoria in 
TAlbania, in lo luogo del Balsa^ Scutari, Alexio et Drivasto 
per i qual daxevano a mio padre ducati 200. Et habiando 
tolto dele man dela Segnoria Drivasto debiano dar per Scutari 
et Alexio ducati Yenetiani 136 che suma in tuto ducati 236 
al mexe de fevrer e che sia tegnudo el Bajulo che sera 
in Costantinopoli mandar alia mia S^^oria ducati Yene- 
tiani 236. 

Item tuti li mercadanti Yenetiani et che per Yenetiani sono 
reputadi dove che sieno per tuto el luogo dela mia Segnoria 
staudo andando venendo mescolandose cum Yenetiani in com* 
prar et vender, et algum rumpesse over &cesse alcuna altra 
eativitade, che non sia tenudo ne impedito I'uno per I'altro. 
Simelmente li mei mercadanti in li luogi de Yenitianj. 

Item se per algum caxo schiavo over schiava de Yenetianj 
per alguna caxon che se fosse se atrovasse in luogo dela mia 
Segnoria e che el fosse fugido e che homo lo avesse involado 
che sia subdito dela mia Signoria e fosse deventa Musulman 
debia dar per ogni schiavo aspri mille moneda dela mia Seg« 
noria. Yeramente se el fosse Cristiam quello debo render in 
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dredo senza algona recasation* Simelmente i Yenitiani alia 
mia Segnoria. 

CapUoU da nuovo ecntraetu 

Questi sono certi Capitoli dannovo contracti et reformadi 
et conclusi cum lo Illastrissimo gram Segnor Tarcho per el 
mezo del spectabel Misier Bartliolamio MarceUo dlgnlssimo 
Orator della Illustrissima et Excellentissima deta Signoria de 
Yenexia oltra la confirmation dela avanti scripta prima paze* 
Et prima t 

Che cadaum Yenetiam e die per Yenetiam sono repntadi 
in chadamn luogo del prefato lUustrissImo Segnor et specialiter 
qui in Constantinopoli, cussi quelli sono reputadi Yenetiani de 
presente como in lo avegnir possino star vegnir^ et partir cum 
le suo fameie senza algum timer et impedimento liberamente 
si per mar come per terra cum suo galie et nave et navilij et 
suo mercadantie condur et Tender et comprar, siando tegnudi 
pagar el comerchio solamente de tuto quelle i venderano 2 per 
cento. E de quelle non ser& yendudo possino trar liberamente 
per dove i vorano senza pagar algun comerclilo. 

Item tute Mercadantie che se trazerano per investida p9ga 
do per cento. 

Item che tute galie et nave et navilij de ogni sorta che pas- 
serano per questo luogo si in lo andar como in lo vegnir debiano 
sorzer in el porto de Constantinopoli solamente et tuor quello 
li piaxer& et partirse liberamente. 

Item tute teste che serano condute de mar mazor siando 
de nation Christiana se possi condur etiam per dove li piaxera 
liberamente. Et se alguna ne fosse venduda pagar se debia do 
per cento dechiarando chel non se possi condur del dito luogo 
alguna testa Musulmana et essendo conduta sia presa senza 
refar algum pagamento. 

Item tuti mercadanti Yenetiani che dele parti da basso 
condurano cum lor a suo servitij algun fameio o servo o liberoj 
et sia de che condition se voia non li si possi dar algun 
impedimento over molestia e questo ancora se intende ai Mar- 
cadanti sono de presente in questo luogo. 
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. Item non voiando el dito Illustrissimo Segnor che uium de 
Pera che fosse debitor a Venetlanj pagasse^ pup ha content^ 
che tuti Zenovexi possino esser astaretl a pagar i lor debiti ex- 
cepto quello o la valuta che el dito segnor Turcho havesse &to 
tuor per forza che fosse sta roba de quello Venetian crededor. 

Item che le intrade che havea el Patriarcha de Constant!- 
nopoli in tuti i luogi dela Ulustrissima deta Signoria de Yenexia 
in tempo del Imperador de Constantinopoli cussi haver le debia 
de presente* 

Item che tuti li Mercadanti delo illustrissimo segnor Tur- 
cho andarano cum suo mercadantia in li luogi dela Ulustrissima 
deta Segnoria de Yenexia non debia pagar de piii de comer- 
chio de quello fano Yenetianj in li luogi del dito Illustrissimo 
Segnor^ ma cussi debbiano pagar. 

Item tuti i navilj de Mercadantia de i subditi dell' illustris- 
simo Segnor che fosseno incalzadi sopra algum porto dcia 
Ulustrissima deta Segnoria de Yenexia dove sera ciik over 
castello over altra forteza si chel se possi defender che la pre- 
fata deta Ulustrissima Signoria de Yenexia sia tegnuda suo 
posse a farli defender come suo proprij. E lo simile e tegnudo 
a far el dito Ulustrissimo Segnor. 

Item, tuti i parichi del dito Segnor che fugirano et vadino 
entro i luogi dela Ulustrissima deta Signoria de Yenexia quella 
sia tegnuda farli restituir de presente. Et sia de che con- 
dition se voia: E per lo simel se debia observar per lo predito 
illustre Segnor. 

It^m Dccorando caxo rumpesse over pericolasse algnna 
galia over nave et de ogni altra condition navilio dci subditi 
dela Ulustrissima deta Signoria de Yenexia in tuti i luogi 
sottoposti al dito Illustrissimo Segnor chel sia tegnudo ed 
obligado far far cum integritade satisfation del haver et homeni 
et navilio a chi i partegnissi de tuto quello fosse scapolado {sal' 
vato) e liberado senza algun impedimento liberamente. £t lo 
simile se debia observar per la Ulustrissima deta Segnoria de 
Yenexia. 

Item tuti quelli Yenetianj over reputadi Yenetianj che 
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mancher^ over niorir& in tati i luogi sotoposti al dito lUas- 
trissimo s^nor. Turcho senza testamento over idonea ordina- 
tion et Benza herede^ chel non sia del sao al^na cossa tocado 
ma sia fato far per el Baiulo et chad! et subassi del laogo nno 
vero inventario del tato el ano debiando restar tato in deaposito 
in le man de misier lo baiulo. £t sel fosse in luogo dove non 
fosse Baiulo et fosse algun Venetian restar debia in le man de 
quello per lo modo dito per fin atanto chel sia produte lettere 
dela niustrissima deta Segnoria de Yenexia che dechiari et 
comandi a chi dar se doverit tute cosse. 

Item che a tuti i nimici del dito lUustrissimo Seomor la 
prefata Illustrissima deta Segnoria de Yenexia non debia ne 
possi dare algun subsidio ne adiutorio de galie nave ne de 
algnna altra sorta navilij ne per via de falso nolizamento over 
per algun altro modo ne anme ne vitnarie ne adiutorio de 
homeni ne de danari voiando vegnir contra el Stato del dito 
Segnor over suo luogi et subditi. E questo medemo observar 
dh lo dito lUustrissimo Segnor verso la Illustrissima deta 
Segnoria de Yenexia. 

Item tuti i castelli citade forteze che la Illnstrissima deta 
Segnoria de Yenexia ha in Romania et Albania non debian 
aceptar algun inimigo over traditor del dito lUustrissimo 
Segnor ne darli subsidio ne passo ne per mar ne per terra. 
Et se cussi la prefata Illustrissima deta Segnoria non observer^ 
el sia in libertlt del dito lUustrissimo Segnor contra quelle tal 
terre et castellj far queUo li parerlu Et niente meno la paxe 
non interrupta ne violada se intenda. E lo simel observar se 
dh per lo prefato lUustrissimo Segnor verso la Illustrissima 
deta Segnoria de Yenexia. 

Item la Illustrissima deta Segnoria de Yenexia possi et 
voglia ad ogni suo buon piaxer mandar in Constantinopoli 
Baiulo cum la suo fameiai segondo sua uxanza el qual habia 
liberty in Civil rezer et govemar et juatitia (tdminiatrar vf^fta 
suo Venetiani de ogni condition obligandosse el dito Segnor far 
chel suo subassi dark ogni favor al dito Baiulo sempre che per 
lui sera rechiesto bixonandoli per far lo officio suo liberamente. 
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Item tuti i danni che sono stati fati avanti el eaxo' de Oon- 
stantinopoli per i sabditi del Segnor a tatt Venettani ai in 
haver come in perBona provando idoneamente, el dito Segnor 
h contento et cuma se obliga che tuti siano reatanradi integra- 
mente. E simelmente lia tegnuda la lUustriMima Segnoria 
de Yenexia observar de conyerso. 

Item che Yenetianj posai condur cum lor galie et naye ogni 
florta argenti in piatine et altro modo et layoradi et roti et de 
tuti li possi vender et navegar et in ogni Inogo del dito IIItu- 
trissimo Segnor comprar trar et remoter dove li parerit et 
piaxerli liberamente senza pagar algan comerchio dechiarando 
che tnti quelli arzenti non lavoradi et roti ma altri Bi i sieno 
tegnudi qai a presentarli a qnello dela Zecha e quelli farii 
hollar. Et possi disponer qnello 1 parerk et piaxerii nt supra. 

Item che cussi como quelli de Constantinopoli non deno ne 
voiasae i sieno astreti che per el simel i nostri de simel condi* 
tion non siano constreti si che non si possi adimandair Fun al 
altro de debiti creadi fin al caxo del dito luogo. 

Le qual tute cosse si nuove como vechie che a nni parse 
far et acriver havemo fato et scripto et compido et per tuto^ 
zurado e fermade et statuide et ordenade et firmiter per nni 
tenute et observade firmiter et v eraciter per tuti li snpracripti 
juramenti scripti et zuradi volemo haver fermo et rato sempre 
per fin che qnello observerii et fermo haverib la prelibata Olaa- 
trisaima deta Segnoria de Yenexia. E per fermeza ho fato 
lo presente zuramento et scripto. 

Datum a creatione mundi 6962 adi 18 AprQe Indicttone II 
in CJonstantinopoli.— (i?Vom Bomanin, vol iv. part iv. pp. 
628-35.) 



No. xm. 

CoianasiOH ot Maffeo Lioni. July 29, 1456. 

Franciscus Foscari Dei gratia dux Venetiamm, etc. 
Gometemo a ti nobel homo Mafio Lion, sovracomito de la 
galia del colfo^ cum el nostro Conseio di X cum la zonta che 
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com la galia a ti comema ta debi Jaoomo, flol nostra, el qnal 
nni te ayemo fato conugnar, condur a la Cania, el qtial tu 
debi ben guardarj e consignar al rezimento de la Oania, earn 
le letere directive al dito rezimento, le quali nui te ayemo fato 
conBignar ; comandandote cam el dito Gonseio di X com la 
zonta, cbe, levado del porto nostro de san Nicol&, tu drezi la 
via toa a la Oania, cum ogni diligentia e lolicitudene a ti 
possibele^solicitando la to yia, nontochando alcunluogo^noma 
constretto de necessity, che altramente tu non podesti far, e 
tochando alcun luogo non debi desmontar de galia per alcun 
muodo, mo a la guardia del dito Jacomo cum diligentia tu 
debi attender e vigilar, in modo che tu 1 condugi a la Cania, 
e consegni al dito rezimento como 6 predicto, goyemandote 
per muodo, che de la tna diligentia et execution del presente 
nostro comandamento apresso de nui e '1 dito Oonseio merita- 
mente tu possi esser laudado e comendado. E, consignado el 
dito Jacomo al predicto rezimento de la Cania, non hayendo 
altro comandamento, debi subito drezar la to yia a troyar el 
to capetanio, el qual die esser ne le acque de Modon, o doye 
el fosse, Se altro comandamento te fose dado, quelle tu debi 
obseryar (?) Azochft per comandamento tu non resti de partir 
del nostro porto de san Nicol6 sabado proximo ultimo del 
presente, soto pena de la desgratia del Conseio di Diexe.—- 
Die 29 iulii U56.—{From BerUzn^p. ISO,) 
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Pabtictjxjuis of a Sale of Galuts hy Auctiok. A.n. 1332. 

Die XXniI. martij incantate fuerunt in Rivoalto per Con- 
siliarios et capita infrascripte galee Maris maioris et infra- 
scriptis date: 

In primis habuit unam galeam s. (»er) Zanetus Contarenus 
iilius s. Michaelis pro libris LXXXL grossorum ; plegius s. 
Fantinus Contarenus. 
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Item habuit sectmdam galedm s. Andreolas Maorocenus 
filius 8. Marini sancte Marie Formose pro libris LXXV* 
grossorom; plegioa s, Nicoletos Maarocenas Cabasca. 

Item habuit terdam galeam s. Joannes Michael Scazo pro 
libris LXy. grossomm; plegins & Zanetos Superantios 
domini Thome die 23 Aprilis. 

Item habuit quartam galeam s. Nicoletus Oradonico pro 
libris LXYIIL grossorum ; plegius &• Nicoletus Barbadicus. 

Item habuit quintam galeam s. Marcus Bragadeno pro 
libris LXX. grossorum; plegius s« Nicoletus Bragadenus 
frater ejus. 

Item habuit sextam galeam s. Zifredus Manrocenus pro 
libris LXXI. grossorum ; plegius s. Nicoletus Maurocenus. 

Item habuit septimam galeam s. Bertucius Pisani sancti 
Simeonis pro libris LXXII, grossorum ; plegius s. Marcus de 
Molino. 

Item habuit octavam galeam s. Zanetas Superantius filius 
Tome pro libris LXXIL grossorum; plegius s* Joannes 
Michael Scazo die 23 Aprilis. 

Item habuit nonam galeam s. Marcus*de Molino q"* Azonis 
pro libris LXXY. grossorum ; plegius s. Bertucius PkanL 

Item habuit decimam galeam s. Andreolus Justinianus pro 
libris LXXV. grossorum ; plegius s. Bemardus Justiniana — 
{From Romaninf iv. 375-6.) 



No, XV. 

PumLBaES granted hy the Emperor of Trebisokd to ihe 
Venetians, at Hie request of tJie Doge Giovanni SoRAiKao, 
and of the Venetian Ambaesador, FAinAJ^Q/SE Miohiell 
A.D. 1319. 

Imperium meum gratia Dei a principio usque ad jMresens 
semper habuit et dilexit pacem cum omnibtffi, et ad presens 
diligit et habet ut convenit: non solum cum circa vicinis 
nostris dih'git imperium meum et habet pacem^ sed etiam cam 
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omnibtifl a longe morantibas. Postqnam nobilissimns et ssr 
pientissiintis vir dommiu loannes Superantio Due, et coram 
amicis intimis imperii mei, cum nobilibuB dominis terre sub, 
misit ad imperium meum nobilem yirum, scilicet Pantaleouem 
Michel, in suum ambaxiatorem, petentom ex parte dicti domiui 
Ducis pacem et concordiam legitimam cum imperio meo, et 
qnod possit dictus dominus Dux facere scalam in Trapesonda 
sicut faciunt lanuenses ; illam ambaxatam dicti domini Ducis 
et nobilem terre sue libenter accepimus et intelleximus : pre- 
dicto domino Pantaleoni ambaxatori dantes presens Friyi- 
legium, continens quod a modo nobilea et fideles Venetiarum, 
tarn parvi quam magni, habebunt aceeptationem benignam 
imperii mei, eundi et redeundi per imperium meum secure 
sine aliqua molestia, sive impedimento in omnibus partibua 
imperii mei, tam civitatibus quam castris, adhuc quod dicti 
nobiles et fideles Yenetiarum, tam parvi quam magni, possint 
secure ad civitates et portus imperii mei venire, stare et rece- 
dere, sine molestia aliqua imperii mei, et nobilium viromm 
meomm et capitaneorum, et etiam navium et gallearum 
mearum, et omnium navigiorum meomm ; &cientes in 
omnibus partibus supradictis mercrmonia et negotia sua 
omnia, tam ipsi Yeneti, quam procmratores et nuntii ipsornm, 
tam per terram quam per mare, ad eorum voluntatem, 
solvendo tamen comercium solitum. Postquam ergo quod 
dictus dominus Dux et nobiles Yenetiarum rogaverunt im- 
perium meum, et intentionem suam et securitatem posuerunt 
super me, et ostenderunt se esse servitores imperii mei; 
precipit imperium meum, et denuntiat per presens privilegium, 
quod dicti de Yenetiis debeant solvere rectum oomerdum 
sicut lanuenses solvunt, neque plus neque minus. Et ad hoc 
ut ipsi sciant comercium quod<lebent solvere, precipimus sic: 
quod solvant de qualibet sauma mercimoniorum quam appor- 
tabunt p^ mare, et vellent ipsam per terram extrahere occsl* 
sione vendendi, viginti aspros monete imperii mei. Item, de 
omnibus me(rcationibus erunt ponderabiles, solvant venditores 
tria pro centenario, et pro pensatura uniun cum dimidio. pro 
centenario, et emptores solvant secundum consuetudinem;. «t 
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si mercationes non erunt ponderabiles, solvant yenditores tria 
pro centenario tantam. Si venditores et emptores enint 
yeneti; et mercationes enint pendens^ solyant yenditores 
nnum cam dimidio pro centenario, et emptores totidem; et 
si mercationes non erant ponderis, et emptores et yenditores 
eront yeneti, nihil solyant Et hoc sciatar et cognoscator, 
quod sanma mercationnmque non disligabitor et non portabitor 
extra imperiom meom pro yendendo, jmo reducetor retro, 
non solyat aliqoid; et si disligabitor et yisa fiierit et non 
empta a mercatoribos, et retro portabitnr per possessores 
ipsios sine aliqua yenditione, similiter nihil solyat Item 
aorum et argentam, margarite, centnre et alia similia possint 
apportari per Yenetos, et yendi in partibos mei imperii, sine 
aliquo commercio, et extrahi, salyo commercio snpradicto 
yiginti asprorom pro sanma, quod debet solyi, ut supra didtar. 
Omnes autem mercatores yenientes per terram in imperium 
meum sint ad similem conditionem ad quam sunt yenientes 
•per mare; yidelicet, salyi et securi ut supra continetor, salyo 
quod debeant solyere de unaquaque sauma mercationum, in 
introitu dicti imperii mei, aspros duodecim, et de toto illo 
quod yendent solyant unum pro centenario; et si Yenetus 
yendet Yeneto aut emet ab eo pannos aureos yel de serico^ 
aut bocaran yel similia, solyent unum pro centenario : et hoc 
esse debet secundum consuetudinem lanuensium. Si yero 
forenses yenirent cum Yenetis in partibus imperii mei, tracta- 
buntur et solyent ut forenses : et supradictum comerdum 
totum ezigetur per yistiarium meum, et non per aliam per- 
sonam, nisi imperium de hoc concordaret secum. Yobis 
Yenetis ad hoc denuntiat imperium meum, quod Yeneti 
debeant habere balanciam, palmum et metassarios Yenetos, 
sicut habent lanuenses. Item dictus ambaxator, ex parte 
dicti domini Ducis, requisiyit terram et certum locum pro 
habitatione sua ab imperio meo ; et imperium meum cogno- 
scens et yidens banc petitionem esse iustam, precipit et denun- 
tiat per dictum priyilegium, quod a loco yocato Canitu per 
medium Bondo Castri, et a magazeno Sancti Eugenii yersus 
occidens, ut capit et girat sic^ hoc est incipit ab ecdesia Sancte 
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Margharite^ et tendit nsque caput vie Maitamo, et per viam 
orientis firmat in qnodam riacello, et inde girat totmn pre- 
dictum riacellum, usque ad marinam^ et postea redit versus 
occidens, et girat et ascendit versus montem, et firmat in 
Petra Nigra, et inde redit versus oriens, firmans apud domes 
superiores, et firmat in veteri bagno, et vadit usque ad eccle- 
siam a qua incepimus; qui locus summat passus ducentos 
viglnti septem, de decern palmis pro quolibet passu. Et in 
toto isto loco debent Veneti edificare ecclesiam, et ponere 
presbyteros vel fratres ad eorum voluntatem; et edificare 
domes et lobiam, et £acere creari Baiulum qui teneat rationem 
Yenetis, et habeat precones sues, et habeat etiam nobiles in 
sua sotietate, et domicellos secundum consuetudinem Romanic ; 
et [sicut] Bajulusfacit in Romania, ita &ciat etiam in imperio 
meo, videUcet in manutenendo rationem et in dispiciendo 
oontrarium, ut amat et diligit imperium meunu Adhuc 
predpit imperium meum, quod concordia que est inter vos et 
imperium meum sit cum hac conditione : quod navigia uni- 
versa tarn parva quam magna imperii mei debeant esse et 
stare cum omnibus navigiis vestris in omni bono, pace et 
concordia, in unitate : quod erit pladbile amicis omnibus 
nostris et displicibile inimicis. Adhuc imperium meum per 
presens privilegiimi precipit, quod supradicta omnia obser* 
ventur inviolabiliter in perpetuum. Et si quis de hominibus 
imperii mei contra predicta ire presumpserit, tarn in fitciendo 
contra predicta, quam etiam in aliquibus violentiis &ciendo 
hominibus Yenetis, maledictionem et correctionem imperii 
mei habebit, tamquam infedelis imperii mei, presente privi- 
legio testante, ut imperium meum confirmavit secundum con- 
suetudinenu Scriptum in mense iulii secunde indictionis, in 
sexto milleno octavo centeno vigesimo septimo. 
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